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DRY GOODS 


Why You Should 
Change from Others to Us 


In ordering your Dry and Fancy Goods by mail. You buy Dry Goods, Nick-Nacks, 
** Notions,” and what not, all the time. You either buy them in your own town or you 
don’t ; the ‘‘don’ts” are the ones we’re after—after those who order by mail from the 
big stores in the big cities. Every wide-awake store in every big city reaches out for a 
lion’s share of your trade. Every store, we’re willing to believe, strives to be fair and 
prompt, else they’d lose your confidence and custom ; so you see we aren’t a mite more | 
honest than other folks—other stores. 


Very Often, Though, 


one store possesses much greater facilities than another; infinitely greater assortments ; 
lower prices, because less grasping for greedy profits ; quicker in filling and despatching 
goods; more careful about having nothing sent out that isn’t fresh, new, stylish, trust- 
worthy ; we think we are that one store—we earnestly promise all these rare advantages. 


Besides, 


‘we pay postage on all goods in our fifty-two distinct departments, except on such bulky 
articles as Muslins, Kitchen Utensils, Furniture, Chinaware, etc., which post-offices won’t 
pass. If you would like to have us at your 


Beck and Call, 


_ in season and out of season, for samples, for hints on correct modes, for one of our 
Fashion Catalogues, issued twice a year, March and September, replete with all kinds of 
goods for personal or home wear, 140 or more pages full, lowest actual city prices, send 
along 25 cents yearly and become part and parcel of ourselves. These reasons are why 
we feel you'll change from others to us in ordering goods. ‘ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUBLICHTIONRS 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEw AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, 
By the Author of Booties’ Baby,’ etc., 


ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT, 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
The Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “Army Society,” “ Regimental Legends,” “Cavalry Lite" 


on’s ete. ete, 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents. 

STRANGE WINTER’s bright f military tain: 

recent review of a story by the Cou ede Who vy 
*Bootles’ Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not thrill of delightful at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and meg author?” The Morning Post declares each of his 
stories is worth reading, some are really touc. Fin, throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 
thetic tone which is as manly as it is pleasant. The World says Mr. WINTER’s forte is the unusual one 
of compression; the story communicates itself pleasantly and naturally, by virtue of its literary skill, 
inherent pathos, dramatic power, variety and refinement of incident._ 


We have also in press, or have already | issued, the following by the same author: 


Lovell’s Library, No. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Illustrated........................ 
64. Society. Life in a Garrison Town................... ... 
ag = aed i168. Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and ay 200: 
id ad «* 1169. In Quarters with the 25th (The Black Horse) Dragoons 


“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS, 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 cents each, 


“Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human,”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


1. DAME DURDEN. “ Dame Durden is a charming conception.’—Spectator. 
2. ay * ant co — “It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
this level.” —A 
3. VIVIENNE. dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.”—Daily Telegraph. 
4. LIKE DIAN®S KISS. “A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.’’—Standard. 
5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “Written with considerable skill.’—Atheneum. ‘All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal and 
k foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.”—Musical Review. 
6. FRAGOLETTA. In Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout.’’—Saturday Review. 
7A Fog poe SECRET. In Press. ‘‘ Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”— 
8. PAUSTING, ‘‘A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader’ 
It is very well written, and has all the elements of popularity.” —Life. 
9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. “The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is 
smart and lively, the style clear and vigorous throughout.” —Daily Telegraph. 


10. ak BAD BLUE EYES. “Asa literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our day, 
is by no means below the average of her literary neighbors. In the present volume she hag 

a female St. Anthony, exposed to terrible yet arriving scathless at 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the the man of her choice.” —Atheneu 

11. MY LORD CONCEIT. “ Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic to tell 
the public that her style is good. and the story she tells an interesting one. Her | phew story h 
these good points, and the merit besides of refinement in a great degree.” itehall Review. 

12. CORINNA. In September. “ ‘Corinna’ is a work of more than — pal The plot is neither 
deep nor intricate. but is both attractive and entertaining, and the language is undeniably graceful, 
and at times — "—Court Journal. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, New Yor 


$5 
$2 
$5 
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MISCELLAHEOUS 


{DON PIATT'S WORKS. 


| Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Illustrated. 
Tho Sew ward, Stan ton, and Chase. 


e greatest of all maga- 
zines, says Colonel is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 


has reached Europe in half a century, 
The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


his Large i!2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We shall publish in the July number 


of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE a com- 
plete novel, by that excellent writer of 
fiction, 


GERTRUDE GARRISON, 
which is entitled, 


“THE WRONG MAN.” 


a For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt of price, would sell for fifty cents a copy. 
se BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, including 
ee] Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. | gbhgve story, is only 25 cents. 
PERFECTED PLAN. CROSBY’S 
Accident Insurance at Actual Cost!) WVITALIZED 
to 
\Provident Fund Society, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, PRESIDENT. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 
$25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 
consecutive weeks. 


Total cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. | 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy 
with paleo who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and. recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 


A Vital Phosphite,not not a Laborat 
Phosphat hate. 


For sale by druggists, or s or sent by mail, $1. 


EF. CROSBY CO., 
56 West 25th Street, New York. 
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TOMET ARTICLES 
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Eg 
5 & The most marvellous restorer of youth and beauty ever before offered ze 
x: to the public. It was manufactured especially for the Empress JOSE- of P 
ga PHINE and the ladies of her Court, by an eminent French chemist, and e. 
hag was handed down as an heirloom to the descendants of the beautiful and g* 
o8 celebrated Lady de B—, one of the favorites of the NAPOLEON housee “<@# 

hold, and has been used in that family for over half a century ; but has 
ris never before been an article of merchandise. It is said to be the wash ® $ 
aa that the LADIES of ancient GREECE used after the bath. By » 
ga __Its properties being so extraordinary and expensive, it was reserved H 
‘a3 through the generations for the nobility only. This tradition is possibly ey ¢ 
35 a figment of the FRENCH chemist’s brain, but the fact of the name, ? z 
fer KOSM EMA, being of Greek derivation, the costliness of its ingre- ® 
2 : dients, and the rare quality it possesses of giving the SKIN that smooth $ 
ee and velvety texture and transparent brilliance for which the GRECIAN & . 
g g ladies were renowned, would give it the semblance of TRUTH. 

< 5 We have strictly followed this unique formula in compounding this A 
“vd invaluable COSMETIC, and have tested its wonderful effect upon the % 

5 skin, and now offer it as a pure, genuine, and perfectly harmless beauti- 
» fier, that should have a place on every lady’s toilet-table. It is abso- i 
na lutely FREE from any poisonous or deleterious substance that might in- 
| EP jure the health, such as lead, arsenic, or other dangerous minerals that 4 
i 5 usually form the basis of the cosmetics now on the market. $ 
3 =| It gives to the complexion a FRESHNESS, fineness, softness, and ‘ 
ES delicacy, so natural and healthful, that the closest inspection cannot re- : 
veal its presence. It removes MOTH, FRECKLES, and PIMPLES. It : 
‘A cures chapped hands, and makes them white and soft. It restores fad- oF 
zB ing beauty and departing youth, and throws a mantle of loveliness over 
g the plainest face. Price, $1.00 a bottle. = 
HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
ce 384 and 386 Broadway, New York City. 7 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FRAMED 


Photo- 
Gravures.& 


Dimensions, 24x30 in. 


A Series of 


PAINTINGS. 
Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


The famous paintings are reproduced on steel r by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
Govunaey. J oe ing, shade, and the minutest de’ of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel plates. 

The frames are 314 inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in ‘‘ antique style,” with gilt 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store. 

Any one of these framed gg oe carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by expréss on 
receipt of $2.00, or C. O. D., $2.25. Pictures without frames, 7% cents. The trade supplied. 

Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list: 

Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ before Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. From Nature. 
Railway Station, Le | W. P. Frith. kacsy. New York Harbor and Brooklyn 
The Chariot Race, by A. Wagner. | La Rixe, by J. L. E. Meissonier. » Bridge. From Nature. 
Defence * Champigny, by J. B. E. | Ancient Italy, by J. M. W. Turner. | Columbus at the Court of Ferdi- 


Price, $2.00each; 
worth, $7.00. THE GREATEST 


Détaille. Natural Rock, ‘‘ Cathedral Spee nand and Isabella, 5 A 
Hard Hit, by W. Q. Orchardson. in ‘‘the Garden of the Gods,” | ‘‘ 1814,” or Napoleon’s Retreat, by 
Napoleon I. on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J. L. E. Meissonier. 
oa. Complete View of Niagara Falls. | Cascades of the Columbia. From 
thes jie Story, by J. G. om Nature. Nature. 
1 


The Publishers of this M ne : 
testify as to the exceptional value of Address A. J. BISHOP, Publisher, 2 


these pictures. _ University Place, New York City. 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


‘FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of ‘‘ Opening a Chestnut Burr,’’ ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,’’ ‘‘ An Original Belle,’’ ‘ The 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. etc. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents, 

E. P. Roe has no rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. — 
‘Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished novels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature. 
“Found, Yet Lost” is probably the climax of his genius. 

It is published exclusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 
only one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 


ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be supplied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


BUTLER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
23> ST REET 


SANITARIUM AND BATHS, 


No. WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A Private Home for the Treatment of CHRONIC and 
SURGICAL DISEASES, 


The comforts of a home and the conveniences of modern hospitals 
sare here provided at reasonable rates. 

TURKISH, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and MEDICATED BATHS 
-constitute part of the treatment when required. 

Every convenience and appliance for the successful treatment of 
‘all SURGICAL and CHRONIC DISEASES are provided. 


OUR BATHS are recommended by physicians for the treatment] 
of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA, DISEASES of the LIVER} 


and KIDNEYS, and other Chronic Diseases whén all other means have 
failed. Experienced physicians and surgeons in daily attendance. 
Single Bath, $1.00. Seven Tickets, $5.00; Fifteen Tickets, $10.00. 
Rooms, board, and attendance at reasonable rates. 
Separate Departments for Ladies and Gentlemen, open all day. 


Send for pamphlet containing full particulars. 


23d Street Turkish Bath Co. 
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PROPRIETARY MWEDICIRES «See 
| Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. 


A full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upon 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they 
are recommended. | 


DYSPEPSIA PILL,—4 Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 


| TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 xever failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women. 


. Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 

MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malarial 
Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 

}NEURODINE PILL.—4 Sfecific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, 

Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 

HOME LIVER PILL.—A radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colit 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills.) Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 

Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 


RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in 
Muscles and Joints. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 

NERVE TONIC PILL.—A radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Manhood, Impotence and Spermatorrhea. 

Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 

ALTERATIVE PILL-—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 

Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 


MCHOLERA Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


DIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. ~» 


" FWORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 


for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 
difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 
each box. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUGH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sore 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. 
> Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prices 
of all these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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PERIODICALS 


THE 


Edited by HENRY GEORGE. 


Published Weekly. Price, 5 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year. 


The STANDARD is devoted to radical reform in the methods and objects of taxation. 


It holds that no imposts whatever, whether of customs duties or otherwise, should — 
be levied upon industry or its products until the fund provided by the increase of 


land values consequent on increase of population shall first ‘have been exhausted. 


Holding these views, the STaNDARD naturally ranges itself on the side of Free 
Trade in the coming battle with the robbing system of Protection. The STanpARD 
believes in Free Trade,—absolutely and unqualifiedly. It believes that every man should — 
have the absolute right to buy and sell to whomever and in whatever market he may } 


see fit, without leave asked of, or tribute paid to, any man or government. 


No American citizen who takes an interest in the great problems that are pressing 
for solution can afford to neglect the Sranparp. Its columns will furnish him+with 
arguments to support his views, or show him in naked clearness the arguments he 


must be prepared to meet. a 


Besides its economic features, the SranpaRD devotes space to the discussion of 


current topics of interest. Its criticisms are pungent, its views broad and catholic, and 
q . 
q its utterances fearless. : 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Address THE STANDARD, 


12 Union Square, East, 
NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS 


A book that every man should read who wants to thoroughly understand the subject. 


a 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF | LABOR. 


By Henry GeorGE. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


** Protection or Free Trade?” is not a mere compendium of dry statistics twisted to support an argument. 
It goes to the root of the matter, considers the arguments in favor of Protection as well as those against 
it, and demonstrates, as has never been done before, just wherein the strength of Protection lies, and why 
it still finds so many advocates, in spite of all that has been said and written against it. 
The book is as pleasant to read asa novel. It carries the reader with it, makes the dark places light, 
and leaves no branch of its subject until it has thoroughly examined it from every side. 
‘ 


s 
A book that marks an epoch, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS AND OF INCREASE OF WANT 
WITH INCREASE OF WEALTH. THE REMEDY. 


_By HENky GEoRGE. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By Henry GeorGe. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


In this book my aim has been to treat the momentous social questions of our time in such a way 
that **he who runs may read.” ‘Social Problems’ presents in popular form the same doctrines that 
* Progress and Poverty”’ presents in scientific form, and it, rather than ** Progress and Poverty,” is the book 
which I should wish to be first read by those who are unaccustomed to the abstract reasoning which the 
scope of “* Progress and Poverty”? makes necessary. I have also taken the opportunity to develop in ‘*‘ Social 
Problems” some points not treated or but lightly touched upon in ‘ Progress ana So 

ENRY GEORGE. 


‘To those who read only for diversion we may say that there is not a dull page in this book, nor is 
there a paragraph but will compel attention.”—New York Sun. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


WHAT IT INVOLI'ES, AND HOW ALONE IT CAN BE SETTLED. 
By Henry GeEorGeE. Price, paper, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, paper, 15 cents. 
CONTENTS: I..‘*The Prophet of San Francisco.” by the Duke oF ARGYLL; from the Nineteenth 


Century for April, 1884. II. ‘‘ The Reduction to Iniquity,” by Henry Georee; from the Nineteenth Century 
for July, 1884. 


adress STANDARD, 


12 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLAREOUS 


IN PRESS: 


EDEN. By Epear Sattvs, author of ‘*Tristrem. Varrick,” etc. etc. Cloth, $1.00 
paper covers, 50 cents. 
This novel will be ready about June 15. It is even better, which is saying a good deal, 
than Mr. Saltus’s former novels. 
EROS. pe Miss Laura DartntrEy, author of ‘‘ Miss Varian of New York,” etc. etc. 
Cloth, $1. paper covers, 50 cents. 
A powerful novel. It is the most panting story that has ever been written by a 
young lady in her teens. Ready by June 1 


RENTS IN OUR ROBES. 


BY MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 
A Brilliant Review of Modern Society and Manners, by One of Their aunt Noted Exponents. 
12mo, CLoTH, $1.00; PAPER Covers, 50 CENTS. 
In the series of kling sketches and essays of which this volume is composed, an invaluable contri- 
bution is made to the literature of modern life and 7 ethics. Mrs. Leslie’s exceptional o oo 
for observation in this field, both at home and pi anal g have been improved with rare tact an 


criticisms upon the foibles, vanities, and petty sins of society are at once frank, keen, and kindly. Folly is 
pierced with an epigram, but never bombarded with a sermon. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


BUSINESS, 
PROFESSIONS, 
BUYERS and 


LABOR SAVING BOGKS 


NASSAU 
SELLERS want 


THE ee CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
~This Cut illustrates but —-* Fitty Different Positions of the 
celebrate 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 
Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 
930 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the best Gynecological, Invalid Reclining, Library, Smoking, and 
Adjustable Rolling Chairs, Invalid Supplies, etc. etc. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


384 AND 386 BrRoaDway, 
_New York City. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
Name 
Post-Office 
County 


Date State 
N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 
payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 
Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 
10 
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| PUBLICATIONS 
- The New York Jobbing House Removed. 


In a the old stand, 678 Broadway, occupied for so many years as the great 
central distributing house of the United States for the book trade, to the more commodious 
quarters, 


718 and 720 Broadway, 


we desire to call the attention of our customers and the trade generally, not only to the 
better warehouse room we possess for the display of the most extensive stock of ks in 
every department of literature to be found in the country, but also to the great facilities for 
the prompt dispatch of all business intrusted to us, from a single ‘‘ pick-up” to that of one 
hundred cases, or from one volume to the thousand ; =_—- as we do, greater advantages 
to the trade as a jobber than can be found anywhere else, and always carrying a full stock 
in all descriptions of books. It is unnecessary to assure booksellers that we sell at the lowest 
prices possible ; oftentimes lower than the publishers will ; in fact, selling much lower than 
‘we like to do.” . 


The present removal has unearthed 


AN OVERSTOCK OF MANY BOOKS 


accumulated by large purchases which our limited quarters heretofore have prevented our 
roperly presenting. These we have classified and arranged, and are offering at especially 
w prices, The stock embraces Standard Library Books as well as General Literature, 
Text-books, Juveniles, etc. etc. 


Special Motice. 


Having made arrangements with MESSRS. BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. to act 
as their EXCLUSIVE AGENT in New York, and to carry in stock a large and complete 
line of all their publications, I desire to call the attention of my customers and the trade 
generally to this very valuable and important list of the best editions of standard books in 
sets, manufactured in the very best manner, from the newest and LARGEST TYPE plates. 

Special attention is called to the Red-line editions of the Poets and Padded Poets, and 
the Caxton editions of PopuLaR 12mos. The Caxton line alone comprises 200 volumes, é 
every book being of unquestioned merit. Note the new books in this year’s Caxton line. 

Every book on this list is printed on clean opaque paper, with sufficient margin to make 
the book not only readable but a pleasure to the sight. 
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The President of the United States has thrown the political 
arena in a tumult that is as novel as it is important. For nearly a 
quarter of a century the elections have been controlled by what we 


are pleased to call the issues of the late civil war and the personal 


praise and abuse of candidates: In these the contestants have 


resolved themselves into a mere struggle for power to be found in 
the possession of the offices. No measures founded on antagonistic 
principles of administration have been suggested or discussed. The 


* country, divided into two hostile camps, has rallied to one or the 
» other side on a mere difference of names. The platforms solemnly 


promulgated by Republican and Democratic conventions nomi- 
nating candidates for the Presidency are so adroitly worded, that to 
the keenest investigation they afford no material difference. The 
contests that follow are a shame to our manhood as a nation of 
civilized people. 

This sort of political life has so degraded us that the blind 
following of party has degenerated to a stupid following of men. 
Each leader has his body of retainers, and is considered valuable 
in proportion to the number he can control. This is called personal 


magnetism. It really means the struggle for office and the fas- 
cinating hope of plunder through a possession of the Government. 
The prospect of success depends upon the number of votes, 
and as opinions are apt to offend, opinions are carefully suppressed. 
Each party pledges itself, for example, not to disturb the business 
relations of the country. Now, as these business relations are based 
on the interference of the general Government in the private enter- 
prises of the citizen, the successful party must hold itself to the 
condition which it finds; and the result of a change, to one or the 
other, is merely the putting out of office one set to install another. 
There is but one plane of degradation lower than this, and that 
is the one that exists in some of the Central and South American 
governments. There the factions, made up of personal following, 
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appeal from the brute force of such voting to the brute force of 
arms, Failing to vote in a man because he is their man, the fac- 


tionists seize their muskets oad inaugurate what they are pleased to 
call a revolution, and go out to sul and get killed. We are edging 
closely on such a condition, and really it is about as sensible as the 
one to which we have come. 

President Grover Cleveland in his sturdy self-reliance, inde- 


pendence and clear-sighted statesmanship, recognizing this condition 

of the country, has thrown himself and his political fortune into the 

arena with an appeal to reason that makes of his Message a startling 

platform of principle. The business relations of the country are as 

much disturbed, and its dealers are as much stupified and aston- 

ished as were the money changers of the Temple when our Savior, 
ordered them out. 

How brave this act of our President was, the more observant 
and thoughtful recognize. We all know that he is President not 


because he is a Democrat, but for that the solid South voted him 


in. Now the South was and is solid not from any belief in or love 
for the Democracy. It was driven into that condition by necessity. 
When Lee surrendered and his brave followers laid down their 
arms and returned to the peaceful pursuits of civil life, the Repub- 
lican party went into the business of reconstruction. Instead of 


appealing, as Lincoln sought to do, before he was so cruelly mur- 
dered, to the governing’ element of the South found in its intelli- 
gence, it appealed to its ignorance. This was a brutal assault not 
only on the political structure, but the social as well An attempt 
was made to put the power of the State under the control of the 


plantation negroes, supplemented by carpet-baggers to instruct, and 
bayonets to protect them in their newly found power. The conse- 
quences of this state-craft are matters of history. The white 
population of the South was driven to union and revolt to save its 
social existence. They had but two courses open to them—either to 
abandon their country to the negroes, and cease to exist, or fight. 
To realize this condition, let one picture New York City, 
for example, given over to its worst population, the toughs, as 
- they are called, and this through a process that not only robbed 
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the intelligent of their votes, but gave the toughs the power of the 
Government, realized through its bayonets. 

But we are assured that the negroes are not criminals. That 
they are citizens, possessed of all the rights of such, and it was 
and is the duty of the Government to protect them. 

Let us see, We have at this writing a Bill pending in the 
Congress of the United States, which has passed that august body 
of millionaires called the Senate, This is “Blair’s Educational 
Bill.” This measure, which should be entitled “An Act to Abolish, 
by Act of Congress, the Constitation of the United States,” pro- 
poses to take from the treasury of the central Government enough 
money to deprive the States of their right to educate the masses. 
This proposal is based on the assertion made by its author and 
his Republican associates, such as Edmunds, Evarts and Hoar, that, 
all ignorance is vicious, and that to protect the Government, the 
people must be taught. This was as strong an argument in the 
shot-gun of the South, as in the mouths of their dignified 
Senators. 

Such condition made the South solid for the Democracy, and 
so long as manhood remains and this disgrace threatens it, the 
South will be found solid. 

This left the Presidential contest at the North to turn on per- 
sonal abuse, and there President Cleveland, had he been an adroit. 
politician, instead of a brave, conscientious statesman, would have 
left it. He defeated his opponent on that issue, and as his late 
Secretary Manning left the business relations untouched, there was. 
every prospect of a successful return to power. Fortunately for 
his party and our country, he is of different material, and scorning 
to hold office merely for the sake of office, he has thrust into the 
political field a great measure, upon which to base an issue and 


supply a discussion. 

To comprehend clearly all that is before us, we are forced to. 
remember that our Government some twenty-five years since passed 
under the control of a so-called political party that had no claim to 
such a title because it is held together under property privileges—. 
and these privileges have so shown themselves in our business rela-. 
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tions, that to disturb them is to revolutinize both political and busi- 
ness conditions. They are so unnatural and unjust, that if left to 
themselves, they must inevitably break down the Government and 
bankrupt the country. The tariff, for example, passed from one of a 
purely marine character to one of high protection at a time when 
the Government was in a death struggle under the pretext of raising 
a heavy income on which to prosecute the war. The war came to a 
successful close and for twenty-three years after, the Government 
has been kept on a war footing, until the accumulated treasure 
threatens capital and oppresses labor and all healthy enterprises 
are paralyzed. 

It is hard to realize that the Government with its horrible 
weight is in the field of private enterprise, crushing out the weak 
and lifting the powerful into a class that belittles the strongest 
aristocracy of Europe. With a vile lobby made up of fast men and 
loose women, crowding the corridors of the Capital, whose sole pur- 
pose is to suggest and carry through measures that will insure a 
profit to certain interests, the great masses of the people, mainly 
the agriculturists, have no voice in this unconstitutional plunder at 
their expense. This is but one illustration of evils that have come 
to us through the degradation of our Government in passing the 
political fabric erected by the fathers to a commercial machine that 
enriches the few to the utter ruin of the many. 

This issue is on us. It cannot be ignored. Even were the 
startled Democracy robbed through long defeats of its traditional 
courage to meet in convention and nominate some other candidate, 
the issue would remain. The Cesar, assassinated in the first part of 
Shakespeare’s play, holds the boards until the last scene of that im- 
mortal tragedy. The great public is being aroused. It will not 
content itself with killing a fly. Unrequitted toil hungers in des- 
peration in mines and manufactures. The farmers stand dismayed 
in exhausted fields for whose products they have no paying markets. 
Alien flags alone float over the vessels that on the high seas convey 
American products. Millionaires multiply from Government sanc- 
tioned monoplies while the masses see the gulf between a bare 
sustenance and a competence widen and deepen from year to year. 
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Even the business interests are startled by the augmentations of 
capital in the Government Treasury, which threatens bankruptcy 
to business while it depresses labor. : 

Macazinx, thus imtroduced to the public, will be 
devoted to a fair discussion of the crime thus put upon the people. 
We are promised the aid of the ablest pens in the United States; 
and relying on the intelligence of the people, we count upon success 


in our earnest endeavor. 
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PROTECTION, THE ENEMY OF WAGES. 


Ir is earnestly to be hoped that the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1888 will not repeat the absurd concession of the Convention 
of 1884, that any tariff whatever is needed, either to compensate 
manufacturers for the differences between American and foreign 
wages, or to preserve to American workmen their advantages in 
this respect. On the contrary, the Convention ought distinctly to 
recognize the unquestionable fact that American workmen receive 
higher wages than others, solely because Americans produce more 
than any others; that high wages always mean cheap labor; and 
that while American wages are the highest, American labor is for 
that very reason the cheapest, in the whole world. 

This fact is clearly stated in Secretary Manning’s admirable Treas- 
ury report; but was also stated briefly, but, if possible, with more 
emphasis, by two of the most fanatical protectionists who ever held 
the office of Secretary of State. William M. Evarts, in his report 
dated May 17, 1879, said: ‘‘The average American workman per- 
forms from once and one-half to twice as much work as the average 
European workman.” James G. Blaine, in his report dated June 
25, 1881, said: ‘‘Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of 
English and American operatives are more than equalized by the 
greater efficiency of the latter and their longer hours of labor.” 
Both the protectionist Senators from Rhode Island, at a public din- 
ner on March 25, 1888, expressly admitted that the cost of labor in 
every yard of cloth made in Rhode Island was less than in any cor- 
responding yard of cloth made in England. 

Statistics, whether taken in mass or in detail, establish the fact 
thus admitted so clearly that none but thoroughly dishonest advyo- 
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cates of protection pretend any longer to dispute it. The value of 
production per hand, in all the combined metal and textile indus- 
tries, in 1880, was, in America, $1,684, and in England, only $780. 
Thus the value of each American workman to his employer was 116 
per cent greater than the value of each Englishman; yet the utmost 
claim which can be made as to difference in wages is that made by 
Senator Chace, to wit, 62 per cent. It is well known that the real 
difference does not exceed 45 per cent. But, in any case, it is cer- 
tain that the American employer, after paying 50 per cent higher 
wages, is still 50 per cent better off, on the labor item, than his 


English competitor. 


The silk-makers of Crefeld, Germany, publish an annual state- 
ment showing the amount of their production, the cost of materials, 
and the rates of wages. The last statement of this kind showed 
that the average cost of their labor was 69 per cent’ of their product. 
The census returns showed that the cost of labor in American silk 
was only 36 per cent of the product. Yet the weekly rates of wages 
in America were much more than double those paid in Crefeld. 
Doubling the rate of wages resulted in halving the cost of labor. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of this notorious 
fact. Unfortunately, the ignorance of the country on this whole 
subject is so dense that, until recently, scarcely any Congressman 
ventured to assert that no protection whatever was needed on ac- 
count of high wages in America. It was taken for granted that the 
labor of a man who earned $10 a week must be more costly than 
that of one who earned only $5; although every man’s daily ex- 
perience taught that this was not true. Slave labor was always 
more costly than paid labor; and everybody knew that slaves could 
not be profitably employed in manufacturing. New England would 
have laughed at the idea of putting up a tariff to protect her from 
being flooded with the cotton or woollen manufactures of the Slave 
States; and yet she clamored for such a tariff to protect her from 
the “‘pauper labor of Europe,” forgetting that no labor could be 
so thoroughly pauperized as that of the South, which she never 
dreaded. 


Indeed, if the implied concession of the Democratic platform of 


1884, that a tariff is needed to compensate for the difference between 
the wages of American and foreign workmen, is true, then a tariff 
is quite as much needed between different sections of this country, 
in order to protect the wage-earners of one section against the com- 
petition of inferior wage-earners in another; and such a tariff would 
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have to be one of the most remarkable statutes which was ever 
framed by mortal man. New England must have a high tariff on 
cotton goods, to protect it against the pauper competition of Georgia 
and North Carolina. Illinois must have a high tariff upon iron and 
steel, to protect it from the pauper labor of New England, New 
York, and eastern Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh must have such a 
tariff, to protect it from the pauper labor of Philadelphia. All the 
Northern States must have a high tariff upon wheat, corn, and other 
agricultural products, to protect the highly paid farm-laborers of the 
North against the competition of the miserably paid farm-laborers of 
the South. ‘The carpenters of New York and Brooklyn must have 
a tariff of 50 per cent, to protect them from the pauper competition 
of carpenters in Jersey City and Philadelphia. 

For the census of 1880 shows that enormous differences existed 
then, as they exist still, between the rates of wages in all these dif- 
ferent places, and that wages in some industries were higher in New 
England than in the West, while wages in other industries were 
higher in the West than in New England. These differences were 
in many cases greater than the differences between the average rates 
of wages in the very same lines of manufacture in England and in 
the United States. For example, in the cotton manufacture the 
annual average rate was, in Massachusetts $258, in New York $216, 
in Georgia $182, and in North Carolina $136. But in England the 
' average rate of wages was certainly not less than $240, as is shown 
by the reports of Mr. Carroll D. Wright and of Consul Albert D. 
Shaw, both of them Republicans and holding office under a high- 
tariff administration when these reports were made, and making 
them indeed for the very purpose of persuading American workmen 
that they were better off than English workmen. Yet it will be 
seen that English wages in the cotton manufacture were higher than 
those paid in New York or in any point south of that State. Ob- 
viously, the cotton manufacture of New England needs far more 
protection against the pauper labor of New York and Georgia than 
it does against that of Lancashire. 

So, in the woollen manufacture, the average rate of wages in Mas- 
sachusetts was $316, while in Ohio it was’ only $193. In England 
it was about $250. Clearly, Massachusetts needs a high tariff upon 
woolen goods against the productions of Ohio, more than it does 
against the productions of England. 

But when we turn to iron, we find the case entirely reversed. 
Wages in the iron manufacture of Ohio and throughout the North- 
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cates of protection — any longer to dispute it. The value of 

production per hand, in all the combined metal and textile indus- 
tries, in 1880, was, in America, $1,684, and in England, only $780. 
Thus the value of each American workman to his employer was 116 
per cent greater than the value of each Englishman; yet the utmost 
claim which can be made as to difference in wages is that made by 
Senator Chace, to wit, 62 per cent. It is well known that the real 
difference does not exceed 45 per cent. But, in any case, it is cer- 
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and the rates of wages. The last statement of this kind showed 
that the average cost of their labor was 69 per cent’ of their product. 
The census returns showed that the cost of labor in American silk 
was only 36 per cent of the product. Yet the weekly rates of wages 
in America were much more than double those paid in Crefeld. 
Doubling the rate of wages resulted in halving the cost of labor. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of this notorious 
fact. Unfortunately, the ignorance of the country on this whole 
subject is so dense that, until recently, scarcely any Congressman 
ventured to assert that no protection whatever was needed on ac- 
count of high wages in America. It was taken for granted that the 
labor of a man who earned $10 a week must be more costly than 
that of one who earned only $5; although every man’s daily ex- 
perience taught that this was not true. Slave labor was always 
more costly than paid labor; and everybody knew that slaves could 
not be profitably employed in manufacturing. New England would 
have laughed at the idea of putting up a tariff to protect her from 
being flooded with the cotton or woollen manufactures of the Slave 
States; and yet she clamored for such a tariff to protect her from 

the ‘pauper labor of Europe,” forgetting that no labor could be 
so thoroughly pagans as that of the Poni, which she never 
dreaded. 

Indeed, if the implied concession of the Secmnneniis platform of’ 
1884, that a tariff is needed to compensate for the difference between 
the wages of American and foreign workmen, is true, then a tariff 
is quite as much needed between different sections of this country, 
in order to protect the wage-earners of one section against the com- 
petition of inferior wage-earners in another; and such a tariff would 
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have to be one of the most remarkable statutes which was ever 
framed by mortal man. New England must have a high tariff on 
cotton goods, to protect it against the pauper competition of Georgia 
and North Carolina. Illinois must have a high tariff upon iron and 
steel, to protect it from the pauper labor of New England, New 
York, and eastern Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh must have such a 
tariff, to protect it from the pauper labor of Philadelphia. All the 
Northern States must have a high tariff upon wheat, corn, and other 
ngricultural products, to protect the highly paid farm-laborers of the 
North against the competition of the miserably paid farm-laborers of 
the South. ‘The carpenters of New York and Brooklyn must have 
a tariff of 50 per cent, to protect them from the pauper competition 
of carpenters in Jersey City and Philadelphia. 

For the census of 1880 shows that enormous differences existed 
then, as they exist still, between the rates of wages in all these dif- 
ferent places, and that wages in some industries were higher in New 
England than in the West, while wages in other industries were 
higher in the West than in New England. These differences were 
in many cases greater than the differences between the average rates 
of wages in the very same lines of manufacture in England and in 
the United States. For example, in the cotton manufacture the 
annual average rate was, in Massachusetts $258, in New York $216, 
in Georgia $182, and in North Carolina $136. But in England the 
' average rate of wages was certainly not less than $240, as is shown 
by the reports of Mr. Carroll D. Wright and of Consul Albert D. 
Shaw, both of them Republicans and holding office under a high- 
tariff administration when these reports were made, and making 
them indeed for the very purpose of persuading American workmen 
that they were better off than English workmen. Yet it will be 
seen that English wages in the cotton manufacture were higher than 
those paid in New York or in any point south of that State. Ob- 
viously, the cotton manufacture of New England needs far more 
protection against the pauper labor of New York and Georgia than 
it does against that of Lancashire. 

So, in the woollen manufacture, the average rate of wages in Mas- 
sachusetts was $316, while in Ohio it was’ only $193. In England 
it was about $250. Clearly, Massachusetts needs a high tariff upon 
woolen goods against the productions of Ohio, more than it does 
against the productions of England. 

But when we turn to iron, we find the case entirely reversed. 
Wages in the iron manufacture of Ohio and throughout the North- 
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west are very much higher than in New England or anywhere on 
the Atlantic coast. Indeed, wages of iron-workers west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains have been for many years-30 or 40 per cent 
higher than wages in precisely the same branches east of those 
mountains. -A high tariff is, therefore, emphatically required in 
favor of the Western States, to protect them against the competition 
of iron makers in the Eastern States; while a like tariff must be put 
upon all textiles in favor of the East and against the West. 

This is a perfectly logical and irresistible conclusion from the con- 
cession of the Democratic platform, that some protection is needed 
to compensate workmen for getting high wages. Yet everybody 
knows that the conclusion itself is absurd. The manufacture of 
cotton and woollen goods is more firmly settled in New England than 
ever before; and it has nothing to fear from the competition of the 
West. On the other hand, the manufacture of iron and steel is con- 
centrating itself in the West; and it not only has nothing to fear 
from the competition of the East, but is absolutely crushing out the 
life of the iron manufacture on the Atlantic shore. Wherever the 
highest wages are paid, in any particular manufacture, to that point 
does that manufacture irresistibly tend. If a tariff is needed for 
compensation at all, whether to manufacturers or workmen, it is 
always the district in which low wages are paid and pauper labor 
employed which needs the protection of a tariff against the competi- 
tion of high wages and skilful workmen. 

There is not the slightest need, therefore, of any tariff whatever, 
on account of high wages in America, either to keep up those wages 
or to compensate our Iron and Steel Association for being so gener- 
ous as to pay them. But, more than this—the high tariff is a direct 
cause of low wages ; and wages only rise as the clutch of the tariff 
is taken off. Free trade is the mother of high wages. Every tariff, 
high or low, cuts down wages ; and the higher the tariff, the more 
it reduces wages. 

Let us look at facts first, before theorizing about them. Wages 
are always highest when importations are largest. This is true 
under any and every tariff. There is but one year in the last sixty 
in which wages did not follow the fluctuations of imported mer- 
chandise, rising with the rise of imports and falling with their, fall ; 


and that is the last year of the war, in which the enormous drain of 
men for the war raised nominal wages. But even that year is no 


exception to the rule ; because in that year wages, reckoned in gold, 
as our imports were, actually fell, although, in paper valuations, 
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they seemed to rise. But why do importations increase? Because 
the tariff, although unaltered in form, has become less effectual, 
and fails to exclude foreign goods, as it was meant to do. 

No one will pretend that a tariff, of itself alone, has any power to 
raise wages. ‘The reason assigned for its doing so is always that it 
excludes foreign productions, and so ‘‘ keeps our work for our home 
workmen.” But this is only another form for saying that if we 
succeed, in any way, in excluding importations, wages will rise. 
The fact is, undeniably, that wages do not rise when importations 
fall off, and do rise when importations increase. 

Again, the general advance if wages, even in manufactures, has 
always been more rapid under low tariffs than under high ones. 
The average rate of wages in manufactures in 1850 was $247, and 
in 1860, after ten years of a very low tariff, $289. In 1870, after 
ten years of high tariffs, it was only $302 in gold, and in 1880, $346. 
But if wages had increased at the same ratio under the high tariffs 
as under the low tariffs, they would have been $338 in 1870, and 
$395 in 1880. It may be said that it is not reasonable to expect the 
same percentage of increase upon the larger amount as upon the 
smaller. But, allowing for this, still the fair and natural increase 
should have been to not less than $335 in 1870, and $385 in 1880, 
A simple increase at the same arithmetical rate as that which mani- 
fested itself under low tariffs would have brought up wages to a 
point $27 higher than they actually were in 1880. 

Although there are no census statistics on the subject prior to 
1850, there are facts enough on record to prove that wages never 
were aided by the high tariffs of earlier- days. Iron and other 
manufacturers, clamoring for protection, reported on this subject 
in 1841 and 1845; and in no instance did they pretend that they 
had raised wages under the enormous tariffs of 1828 or 1842. The 
Tron and Steel Association are even now flooding the country with 
tracts setting forth the miserably low wages which prevailed under 
the high tariffs of 1824 and 1828. 

Nature built a protective wall between the Eastern and Western 
States of this Union, in a range of mountains and a broad expanse 
of forests. Sixty years ago, Pittsburgh was protected against Phila- 
delphia pig-iron by a cost of $80 a ton for transportation, and 

*Chicago by a like cost of $150. By that abominable invention of 


British free trade, known as Bessemer steel rails, these protective 
duties have been reduced almost to nothing, say to $2 or $3 a ton. 


The West had ten times more reason to dread the competition of 
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the East than either East or West had to dread the competition of 
Great Britain. The East had all the capital, all the experience, 
low rates of interest, cheaper labor, and every other advantage which 
makes our chicken-hearted manufacturers turn pale when they look 
across the Atlantic. If ever an infant industry needed protection 
against pauper labor and superior capital, it was the iron manufac- 
ture of the West as against that of the East. It did not get it: on 
the contrary, the protection which it had has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Within the last twenty years the last shred has been 
taken away. Railroad rates have been so greatly reduced that the 
actual cost of sending Scotch iron to Chicago, including the duty, 
which has been trebled since 1860, is now less than half what it was 
under the low tariff of 1860. The poor West has been thrown open 
to the piratical incursions of both Great Britain and the Atlantic 
States. 

Well, what has ensued? Has the Western iron manufacture been 
crushed, as Judge Kelley and Mr. Randall would have predicted 
that it must be? Have Western wages been cut down to meet the 
pauper labor of the East? Nothing of the sort. ‘‘ Westward the 
star of Iron bends its way.” At least two-thirds of all American 
iron is made in the West. Pittsburgh has crushed out Philadelphia 
and New York; and Chicago is threatening to crush Pittsburgh. 
With every reduction of its natural “protection,” the West has 
gained enormously ; and even in 1880 the greater part of American 
iron was made west of the Alleghany Mountains. The Eastern 
miners are being ruined by the competition of the West ; and the 
Western mine-owners now declare publicly and arrogantly that 
Eastern men have no business to make iron at all! Has this result 
been attained by paying lower wages than in the East? No: the 
Western wages have been continuously one-third higher than those 
paid in the East. Indeed, in 1886 we heard the owners of Eastern 
iron-mines state, before Congress, that they paid only 80 to 90 cents 
a day; while the owners of Western mines reluctantly admitted 
that they had ‘‘cut down” their wages to $1.75 a day. 

In view of these facts, we are ready for a theory which will fit the 
facts. A tariff is simply a barrier to exchange; and every such . 
barrier directly reduces wages. Ifa flood of goods comes in from 
foreign countries, a flood of our goods must go out to pay for them ; 
and a flood of wages must go to the workman to pay him for produc- 
ing those goods. When a tariff stops the foreign goods from coming 
in, it necessarily stops an equal amount of our goods from going out, 
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and so throws out of employment all the men engaged in making 
those goods. The things which we were importing were things 
which we wanted ; the things which we were exporting were things 
which we did not want and could not use. The whole country is’ 
poorer, because we have refused bread and kept a stone. It will 
be said, “‘ The men thrown out of employment on our exports will 
be employed in making the things which we used to import.” Sup- 
pose they are: still they are no better off. They only change one 
employment for another. But they are worse off. They caunot 
produce as much value in a business to which they are unused as 
they could at their old trade; and therefore they cannot earn as 
much wages. The very reason why a tariff has been put upon the 
imported goods is that our country is not yet ready to make them 
as well and cheaply as other countries. So long as this is the case, 
workmen employed in making such things cannot earn as much as 
they would at another trade, because they cannot produce as much 
value; and the value of the product necessarily limits wages. 
Moreover, years pass before the new industry is fairly settled here, 
and can give employment to as many workmen as the tariff has 
thrown out. Just as long, therefore, as a tariff has any protective 
effect at all, it cuts down wages. 

Again, our American tariff always has expended and always will 
expend its main force upon materials used by manufacturers. The 
amount of finished manufactures imported in a form ready for im- 
mediate use has always been small; and such manufactures have no 
sufficient strength in politics to secure a tariff for their benefit. Take 
away from our tariff all the support which it derives from the wool- 
growers, the makers of pig, bar, and sheet iron and steel, the owners 

of timber lands, iron mines, copper mines, and lead mines, and the 
makers of cotton, woollen, and silk piece-goods, not fit to be used 
for clothing without the work of the tailor or dressmaker, and it 
would collapse within thirty days. It is idle to talk about the bene- 
fits of a tariff upon finished manufactures, which should allow the 
materials for such manufactures to come in free. Such a tariff is a 
political impossibility. We must take facts as they are, always have 
been, and always will be. The ideal tariff which protectionists are 
always talking about is an ideal absurdity. The only tariff which 
we ever had or ever can have is one which taxes the material of 
manufacture fully as heavily as the finished manufactures them- 
selves. 

Now the nature of things, which is too strong even for an all- 
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wise Congress, makes it practically impossible that really finished 
manufactures should ever be very largely imported. Under abso- 
lute free trade, it would be utterly impossible. The best proof of 
the inherent difficulty in the way is the fact that, under our present 
tariff, which seems as if it were framed for the very purpose of en- 
couraging the importation of finished goods rather than of ma- 
terials for manufacture, they still do not come in. Thus, in 1881, 
out of $33,000,000 of iron imported, $28,000,000 worth was used 
exclusively in manufacturing, and only $75,000 worth for family 
purposes. $24,000,000 worth was used in the iron manufacture 
itself! Reckoning railroad-building as a branch of manufacture— 
and why not?—99 per cent of the duties on iron fell upon manu- 
facturers in the first instance. Tin was taxed $4,195,000 ; of which 
$4,148,000 fell upon tin-manufacturers. Wood was taxed $1,536,- 
000 ; of which $1,145,000 were paid by wood-workers. Wool and 
woollens paid taxes to the amount of $27,285,000; of which tailors 
and other manufacturers paid $24,612,000, or over nine-tenths of 
the whole. Excluding food, drink, and tobacco, the whole amount 
of articles imported in a state ready for family or personal use 
amounted to less than one-sixteenth part of all the imports. The 
proportion remains much the same now, and has varied but little 
ever since statistics have been kept which enable the facts to be as- 
certained. 

Now how can a tariff, which thus spends its whole force in adding 
to the cost of manufacturing materials, help to raise the wages of 
men engaged in working up those materials? How can it fail to 
reduce those wages? It deprives the manufacturer of ability to pay 
natural wages, by making the cost of his materials so high that the 
margin between the cost and the price which he can get for his 
goods is too small to leave him the power of paying high wages. If 
he raises the price of his productions to correspond with the cost of 
his materials, his market shrinks ; and he cannot sell as many arti- 
cles as he could at a lower price. The man who would have bought 
two suits of clothes in a year, at $10 each, must be content with 
one, if it costs $20. The result is, obviously, that his tailor em- 
ploys only half as many workmen as he would do if prices were 
lower. And no one needs to ne told that, if the tailor could make 
his goods at half the price and thus employ twice as many work- 
men, he would have to pay higher wages, whether he wanted to or 
not. It is never to the interest of workmen that prices should be 
high. Low prices, in the long-run, mean a much greater sale of 
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goods; and the wider the sale, the more numerous the articles 
made, and therefore the greater demand for men to make them. 

These are only a small part of the reasons why a tariff always 
does and must reduce wages ; but they are enough for the present. 
It is true that the tariff is not able entirely to overcome the natural 
tendency of wages to rise, any more than it is able to prevent all im- 
ports from flowing in. The forces of nature are too strong for it. 
But it is only when the tariff fails to keep foreign goods out that it 
fails to keep home wages down. 

What the American workman needs, therefore, in order to secure 
to him higher wages is as near an approach to free trade as possible, 
so that a flood of goods may come in, to be distributed among 
American workmen to pay them for making the flood of American 
goods which will then go out, instead of putting, as at present, a 
premium upon the importation of a flood of foreign paupers, to 
drive American workmen out of their employment at home. 

THomas G. SHEARMAN. 


EVOLUTION. 


From all things there is sighing on our Earth, 
Up-welling from the mystery of woe 
That broods upon it, twin-born with its birth: 
To last for aye and ever? Nay! With slow 
Unfolding of an inwrapped heart of peace, 
*Mid sacrificial waste for one great type 
Through countless suff’ring ages,—yet to cease ! 
To end in consummation of the ripe 
And perfect fruit of all things! Such the creed 
That Nature chants us in her moods of joy, 
And ’neath her frown which we have learned to read,— _ 
Good at the last! Great good without alloy ! 
Time rolls not gainless on; and primal night 
E’en now gives birth to dawn, and hope of perfect light ! 
ARTHUR W. GUNDRY. 
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ENCHANTED TREASURE. 


Purty nigh a hull week that ship hed been seen manoovrin’ out- 
side the beach. Fust, she’d *pear to be purty well in, an’ then 
she’d be way off a’most out o’ sight ; an’ so it went off an’ on, off 
an’on. The neighbors—thar wa’n’t many on ’em, the housen bein’ 
scatterin’—hed seen ’er; an’ thar wuz a good deal o’ conjectur 
*bout what she could be doin’, Nobody could tell. Thar wuzn’t 
no war—ef thar hed ’a been, ’twouldn’t ’a been ’tall puzzlin’ what 
she wur a-manoovrin’ at on the coast. On a Friday arternoon she 
dis’peared, an’ nothin’ wuz seen o’ her on a Saturday. Sunday 
mornin’ ‘arly, I looked over to the beach, but didn’t see anythin’ o’ 
the ship. She’d gone fur good, we concluded. 

Long middle forenoon, John an’ me made up our minds to go to 
the beach. It wuz hossfootin’ time, an’ that night wuz full moon. 
We put up suthin’ to eat, an’ told the folks to hum that we wuz 
goin’, an’ didn’t calc’late to be back till long towards nex’ mornin’. 

Our plan wuz to sail over, saunter long the beach that arternoon, 
an’ ’bout nightfall git a pen ready to put the hossfeet in, an’ when 
the moon wuz up an’ the tide flood, ketch all the hossfeet we could. 
That’s the best time o’ the month to ketch ’em—full moon and 
flood tide. Hossfeet, you know, crawl up in pairs on to the shore 
at the height o’ the flood. You wade along an’ find ’em in the 
edge o’ the water ; throw ’em up onto shore high and dry, an’ stick 
their tails into ground. They’re fast, then. You got to work 
quick, ’cause the nick o’ the tide don’t stay on long. It’s git all 
you kin afore they go off. When they’re gone, you kin take your 
own time in loadin’ ’em into the boat, ur puttin’ ’em into a pen till 
you kin take ’em off. 

John an’ me intended to put ’em in a pen, let ’em be thar till we 
could bring on the scow to load ’em into, and then tow ’em off. 
One year we got purty nigh three thousan’ hossfeet in one night. 
It’s excitin’ work to wade along, lookin’ close to see ’em, fur the 
water’s dark an’ they’re dark; ur else hittin’ em with your feet, an’ 
then reachin’ to find ’em. You got to be more’n car’ful though 
*bout one thing, an’ that’s not to git their tails stuck into yer feet 
ur hands. Ef you do, an’ it goes in deep, ten chances to one you’re 
a ‘“goner.” 

Well, John an’ me expected to mek a big haul that night. We 
went down to the landin’, an’ fussed ’roun’ thar, gittin’ the old 
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skiff ready. We warn’t in any hurry, fur we hed all day afore us. 
*Twur one o’ them shiny, quiet June days, an’ it bein’ Sunday made 
it *pear all the more so. 

The bay wuz ez blue ez could be—the water wuz becomin’ warm— 
that’s what made it blue. Thar wuz only a little mite o’ wind, jist 
enough to fill the sail. ; 

I remember that sailin’ ez plain ez if it all happened yisterday. 
I steered part o’ the way, then John took hold, an’ I stretched my- 
self out in the skiff. The sun shun warm—that kind o’ pleasant 
warmth that you wanted to let soak in an’ in. 

The skiff slid forward easy—no tuggin’ an jumpin’; the waves— 
the water wuz only roughened a little—rippled an’ slapped up along- 
side, soundin’ holler to me in the bottom of the skiff, an’ the water 
bubbled aroun’ the rudder—that’s ’bout all thar wuz to it, but 
somehow I could ’a sailed on for a fortni’t. 

The tide wuz low when we got across, but we had no diffikilty 
to git close to the medder, ez John steered up into a dreen. We 
took out the mast, rolled the mutton-leg sail round it, an’ drawed 
the skiff up into the grass. Then we eat somethin’, put the rest 0’ 
our victuals away till night, an’ went over to the surf shore. Thar 
we set down a short spell jist ez ev’rybody does, I guess, when 
they go over to the ocean an’ have a plenty o’ time to spar’ ez 
we hed. Fin’ly we begun our walk ’long shore to see what we could 
find. 

This ere walk *long shore wuz one reason why we’d come over to 
the beach in the forenoon. I don’t remember how fur we walked, 
but we sauntered along an hour or so—the sun wuz quite a piece to 
the west—when all on a sudden John p’inted off shore an’ says, 
“* Jess, look-a-thar, What do you mek o’ that? Thar she is ag’in 
standin’ right onto shore.” 

‘««That’s her,” says I, ‘‘ that’s the same ship, an’ she ain’t a-beatin’ 
nuther with the wind this way.” I somehow kind o’ felt that that 
ship wuzn’t standin’ close in fur no good puppose. I didn’t care 
to be in sight on shore, ez thar hed been no end o’.strange things 
done on that beach fust an’ last. I thought quick o’ what, accordin’ 
to all accounts, hed happened in my granther’s days, an’ even thirty 
years back, in my father’s, so I says agin to John, “‘ Come, let’s git 
up in the hills out o’ sight.” 

In less an’ no time, we slipped round the hills, climbed up one 
on ’em to where we could jist peek over, an’ laid down. The ship 
kep’ a comin’. She didn’t seem to change her course by a yard’s 
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breadth. Ev’ry sail wuz spread an’ pullin’, an’ I tell you she wur 
a purty sight to look at. 

’Fore long, John says, “‘ Jess, that vessel’s got some puppose, an’ 
we'd better go east.” 

So we scooted ‘long behind the hills, an’ ev’ry low gap atween the 
hills we come to, we’d stop car’ful an’ look out to see ef the ship 
kep’ on the same course. Ev’ry time we looked out, she wuz nigher 
an’ nigher. When we’d gota stretchin’ good piece east we didn’t 
run any further, but crawled up a low hill to take a good lookout 
agin. By this time, the ship wur purty well in. Afore long, she 
rounded up into the wind, clewed up her squarsails, an’ anchored. 

‘‘ What’re they doin’ now, John,” I asked ; “‘ kin you mek out?” 

‘* Lowerin’ a yawl, it looks like to me,” he says. 

An’ so they wuz. Ina short time the yawl pushed out from the 
ship, an’ then I could see plain enough what it wuz, an’ that some 
on the ship’s crew wuz comin’ ashore in that ere yawl. 

We hunted round fur a place to hide, ’cause we knowed they 
couldn’t be a-comin’ ashore fur water. There wuzn’t no water to 
be got. Behind us wuz a clump o’ cedars purty thick, so we run 
“long a windin’ holler, an’ crep’ up into that bunch o’ low cedars. 
When we looked out, the yawl wuz behind the hills; but purty 
soon it come into range near shore an’ disappeared agin, fur the 
way on it wuz, thar wur a small gap ’tween the hills that give us 
this sight o’ the yawl. Arter the yawl got across that gap, we waited 
a long time—I tell you it wuz long—afore we see anythin’ more on 
’em. We got scared a-waitin’ ; fur how could we tell but what they 
wuz mekin’ towards us? While I’d got sort o’ tired a-strainin’ an’ 
lookin’ here an’ thar, an’ fell to conject’rin’ what under the sun wuz 
goin’ to turn out on it all, John says all on a sudden, ‘Jess, look, 
thar’s one on ’em on yunder hill.” 

I looked quick, an’ thar stood a sailor with a spy-glass searchin’ 
in ev’ry d’rection. We crouched flat, scratchin’ our hands an’ face 
in gittin’ under the branches near ground. We’d a been layin’ 
down all the time, but a spy-glass is purty fursighted, an’ we 
knowed it, so we crawled under the branches to be all the more out 
0’ sight. 

In jist about three minutes the sailor wuz gone. Then we hed 
another time o’ fearin’ what ’ud come next, but soon some men: 
“peared on the top o’ the hill. Thar wuz five on ’em. I breathed 
hard an’ so did John, till we see they wurn’t comin’ towards us. 
They wuz carryin’ somethin’ heavy, ez they’d stop, set it down an’ 
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take turns. An’ when they changed what they wuz carryin’, they 
changed shovels. They hed shovels with ‘em, fur these we could 
see plain enough. 

These five men went onwards to a hill in the middle of the 
beach—the highest hill within sev’ral miles—an’ stopped on the 
side o’ it toward the ocean. ‘They stopped a long while an’ ’peared 
to be takin’ certain ranges. Fin’ly they begun to dig. Ev’ry single 
one 0’ the five wur a-diggin’. The bank, o’ course, kep’ a-growin’ 
an’ got so high, ur the hole got so deep, I dun know which, that 
we couldn’t see ’em any longer a-diggin’. Nex’ they all come out, 
took what they hed fetched with ’em, an’ put it into the hole. 
Then thar wuz a long halt—all on ’em down in the hole. Not one 
on ’em wuz seen fur a long time. That time they wuz out o’ sight 
so long that John proposed to skulk ‘to our boat. 

But I says, ‘‘ No, we wouldn’t run no risks.” 

He wuz afeard, an’ so wuz I. We hadn’t even our old flint-locks 
with us. They would ’a boostered up our courage consid’rable. I 
wuz right though *bout stayin’ where we wuz. We shouldn’t ’a hed 
time to got halfway to our boat, *fore they come up out o’ the hole, 
an’ begun to shovel the sand in agin. I couldn’t mek out but four 
shov’lin’, but I never thought much on it at fust. When the hole, 
though, got purty nigh full—you could sort o’ tell by the banks— 
I couldn’t then mek out but four men. I strained an’ looked till 
thar wuz dark spots a-swimmin’ ’fore my eyes, an’ then I whispered 
to John—for we wuz to the wind’ard on the men—sayin’, “John, 
how many do you mek out a-shov’lin’?” 

“Four,” says he, “only four, an’ I been countin’ ’em agin an’ 
agin.” 

” That’s all I kin mek out uther. Didn’t five on ’em come 
ashore ?” 

“*T know thar wuz five,” says John, ‘‘I see them five jist ez plain 
ez I see them ere four now. I counted five on ’em in two dif’runt 
places.” 

The hole wuz filled, they spatted on the sand with their shovels 
—that ere made me all the time think o’ buryin’ somebody—an’ 
then them four sailors went back to the yawl. 

John an’ me waited an’ watched another long tejus time—I s’pose 
they wuz a-waitin’ fur the best chance to git their yawl through 
the surf. It’s easier to come on, you know, than it is to git back 


agin. 
Through that ere gap ’tween the hills, though, we see the yawl 
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ez they rowed off to the ship, an’ we breathed consid’rable easier. 
Anchor wuz huv up, the sails unclewed, an’ the ship tacked off té 
south’ard. 

The days is long that time o’ year, an’ it wuz well onto sundown 
_ afore the ship got under way. When we see she wuz headin’ off, we 
made fur our skiff. 

We gin up all idee o’ hossfootin’ that night. It wuz too bad to - 
leave the beach, but we hed no mind to stay thar. We wuz mighiy 
afeard, you see, an’ thar’s no use o’ denyin’ it—the thoughts o’ what 
become o’ that fifth man wuz boogerish, so we put for hum. 

It would ’a been one o’ the very best nights for hossfootin’, The - 
tide wuz high, an’ the moon come up over the beach big an’ full ; 
but the beach lay all dusky an’ dark under the moon, an’ the night 
seemed owly. We laid our course straight across. It wurn’t pleas- 
ant sailin’ though, ez it hed been in the mornin’; fur the waves kep’ 
mekin’ moanin’ noises an’ gugglin’s all ’round the boat. I wuz 
chilly, an’ my feelin’s crawled over me, an’ kep’ crawlin’ over me 
till we got to the landin’. 

The folks wuz su’prised to see us. We got hum ’bout bed-time, 
an’ told at once what we’d seen ; an’ instid o’ gittin’ off to bed ’arly 
ez we al’ays did Sunday nights to git a good start Monday morn- 
in’—instid 0’ gittin’ off to bed, we all sot up an’ talked a long spell 
about it. 


When I went to bed I couldn’t go to sleep, ’cause I kep’ thinkin’ 
over the hull matter. That day an’ that ere bright night hev al’ays 
seemed to me jist like two days into one. Thar wurn’t any day- 
break, fur the moonlight wuz ez bright ez daylight, an’ you couldn’t 
tell when one went an’ t’other come. I s’pose, though, arter all, 
that wuz a nat’rul thing in June when the sun rises ’arliest in the 
year, but I never noticed it afore ur sence. 

Two ur three days arterward, some o’ the neighbors stopped to 
the house in the edge o’ the ev’nin’, an’ mongst other things that 
wuz talked over wuz that ere ship; fur, you see, she hed been 
noticed by all the people o’ that section the week afore, an’ now she 
wuz gone—nothin’ more’d been seen 0’ her. I told what John an’ 
me hed seen, an’ so the story got afloat. All summer long, way 
into fall, neighbors an’ people livin’ quite a distance away—some 
frum the middle o’ the Islan’, would stop an’ ask me “bout it. 
Winter nights, we now an’ then would git to talkin’ it over ’round 
the fireplace. Well, time went on, an’ young people ez they growed 
up would ask me to tell it to them. 
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I’ve told it a good many times—a good many times. You see it 
wur sixty year ago sence it happened. 

“Did anybody go to the spot an’ see what wuz buried thar?” 

Some dare-devils from away West somewheres tried to dig thar. 
They took a clear night with only a little wind a-blowin’ an’ a few 
clouds afloat, but when they got fairly to work it grew pitch dark, 
an’ foggy, ez quick ez a candle goes out. ‘he air got so thick they 
couldn’t scarcely breathe, an’ then a skel’ton ghost with a dagger in 
its hand, that hed some kind o’ pale flame creepin’ an’ burnin’ on 
the blade, *peared right above ’em. It stood a minute an’ shook 
the dagger, an’ then begun to move ’round ’em, comin’ nearer an’ 
nearer, till the men run headlong fur their boat, shakin’ cold, they 
wuz so scared. 

One on ’em, ten year arter, I heerd say that that wuz the only 
time in all his life that his hair ever stood on end. 
But nobody round here never dug thar. They never even probed 
thar. They never tried the min’rul rod thar nuther, ez they did 
sometimes in other spots. Ev’rybody roun’ this ere part o’ the 
Islan’ knowed better. The treasure buried thar wuz enchanted 
treasure. Nobody meddles with enchanted treasure that knows 


what enchanted treasure is. 
*¢ What made it enchanted ?” 


That fifth man wuz a pris’ner they’d taken frum some ship they'd 


run down, robbed, an’ destroyed with the rest on the crew. They’d 
got ready to come ashore to bury treasure, an’ they ordered him to 
go long with ’em to help do it. He went, doin’ his part o’ the work 
jist ez ef he wur one o’ the gang. 

They go ashore, mek up their minds *bout the spot, take their 
ranges, so they kin come back to the spot when they want to, an’ 
then begin to dig. When the hole is dug deep enough, they set 
the treasure into the hole, an’ all stan’ in thar aroun’ it. The leader 
o’ the gang tells the pris’ner that he’s got to stay by that ere treas- 
ure an’ guard it, so nobody kin ever git it but them. 

Thev mek him sw’ar with some kind o’ an oath that he will. Then 
they mek way with him, an’ put his body over the treasure. . 

That’s why we couldn’t mek out no more ’an four men goin’ back 
when five come ashore. Them four men murdered the fifth one, 
an’ in so doin’ enchanted the treasure. 

It wuz sealed in human blood, an’ the devil himself wuz thar in 
full charge. An’ that’s why thunder an’ lightnin’ comes, an’ spec- 
tres is seen, an’ the treasure sinks lower an’ lower, an’ the hole 
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caves, when people hev tried to dig up enchanted treasure. An’ 
that’s why, too, so little buried treasure hez ever been found, ’cause 
pirates mos’ al’ays enchant it, an’ sometimes enchant it double. 
They murder their pris’ners, an’ bury ’em, knife in hand, settin’ on 
the treasure to guard it. Epwarp R. SHaw. 


ABOUT WOOL. 


WirH an idiotic pertinacity that not seldom confounds wrong- 
doers in their own act, the protectionists insist upon putting wool 
forward as their strong point. Perhaps they are moved to this by 
the fact that it is the only article claimed to favor directly the 
agricultural interests with which they have to deal. It was used 
with eminent success under the Hon. Samuel Randall, when he 


_ succeeded in amending the Morrison Horizontal tariff out of exist- 


ence. The Ohio Democrats followed their leader, like the sheep 
whose wool they sought to protect. Next to the profound ignorance 
of a constituency, the most exasperating is the profounder ignorance 
of the representation. This deepens when one treats of a subject 
so plain, when facts are recognized, that it seems a waste of time 
and labor to refute naked assertions. However, the challenged 
party has choice of weapons, and if the protectionists insist on wool 
—wool it must be. 

When the President in his message called attention to the burden- 
some tax on the necessary clothing worn by the people, the cry of 
“ free trade” was at once raised. Of course the ‘‘ cry” was an un- 
mitigated ‘‘ falsehood,” because the President did not recommend 
free woollen goods, but simply stated what is a fact, namely, that 
most oppressive taxes were paid by the people. When the Mills 
bill was published, which proposes free raw wool and a tax of 40 
per cent ad valorem on woollen fabrics, another ‘‘ cry” arose from 
the protection and trust oligarchy. This time it was not exactly 
“« free trade,” but the proposal was looking toward frée trade. But 
the most wicked, impertinent, and lying statement of the woollen | 
protectionists is that a reduction of duty to 40 per cent must re- 
duce the wages of the hands employed in the woollen mills. Now, 
let me once more plainly and clearly prove how far a 40 per cent 
duty actually protects the home manufacturer of woollen goods. 

I shall of course have recourse to the official returns of the census 
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of 1880, and I beg my readers to judge these facts impartially. 
First, the returns of wages were given by the manufacturers them- 
selves. Second, the year 1880 was a year of prosperity, when high 
wages were paid. 

Well then, in 1880 there were employed in the United States the 
following hands in the manufactures of woollens: 


- 'The wages paid Sia the year 1880 to the above hands were 
$47,389,087. ‘The material used amounted to $164,371,551. The 
total value of finished product was $267,252,913. Now, if we de- 
duct the $47,389,087 paid for wages from the value of the finished 
goods, namely, $267,252,913, we get a balance of $219,863,826, and 
the wages amount to a little less than 21.60 per cent. In other 
words, if we charge a duty of 22 per cent on foreign woollen fabrics 
we virtually protect and pay the ‘‘¢vtal” wages paid by the home 
manufacturers. 

If we give the woollen manufacturers free wool and place them on 
a par with the English woollen manufacturers, the home woollen 
makers, at 22 per cent, would or should have the full advantage 
over the foreign manufacturers. But the Mills bill proposes free 
wool and 40 per cent protection, or, in other words, to protect the 
home manufacturer to the extent of nearly double the wages he 
pays. And yet, in the face of these facts and figures, we are told 
that, if such a change takes place, the workingmen’s wages will have 
to be reduced. Now, can impudence and arbitrary, wilful dragoon- 
ing go further than such assertions? The next point is, what is 
the seeming actual balance of profit made, and how much are the 
people taxed ? 


The amount of finished goods made in 1880 was valued at $267,252,913 
Deduct from this : 


Gross balance of profit,. . . 
The total capital invested in 1880 WES.» « 
A profit of 20 per cent on theaboveis . . . . . . . $81,818,373 
Leaving for incidental expenses. . . . . . $28,678,902 
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Is it a wonder that the virtuous woollen-manufacturing oligarchy 
fight hard to retain this monstrous duty on the people’s clothing? 


- But notwithstanding all this enormous advantage, it seems almost 


fabulous to believe that in 1887 we actually imported $44,235,243 
worth of foreign manufactured woollen goods, and paid a duty of 
$29,729,717 on them. 

Let me analyze the principal duty paid in 1887 on imported 
woollen 


Percent- 

Value Imported. Duty Paid. ein Ad 

Goods. 1887, 1887. alorem, 

Woollen cloth, . ° - $10,022,370 $7,055,824 70.40 
Dress goods “costing 15, cents a 

yard, . 4,094,403 2,779,502 67.89 


Dress goods costing 21 cents a yard, 6,522,568 5,411,280 82.96 
Dress goods costing $1.18 bial ani 8,019,201 2,103,931 69.68 


Flannels,_. 185,203 129,674 70.02 
Woollen knit goods,. . . . . . 1,980,458 1,248,689 —-62..80 
Webbings, gorings, suspenders, 

WOOHOD Farms, 1,747,562 1,207,734 69.11 
Worsted goods, . . . . . . . 6,656,449 4,560,904 68.52 


The oldest leading protectionist journal in this country has an 
editorial on protection, from which the following is an extract : 
‘‘Last year we bought from abroad $16,000,000 worth of wool be- 
cause it was ‘cheap,’ and $44,000,000 worth of woollen goods for the 
same reason. That is why a good many of the men are not em- 
ployed. Which would be cheaper, to pay $60,000,000 for ‘cheap’ 
wool and woollens or to produce them with labor now wasted? ‘ But 
it would cost too much to grow wool here or to make woollens.’ Just 
the other way; it costs too much to keep in idleness a people who 
ought to be making wool and woollens, but who are deprived of 
work by large imports.” 

Now, my old and esteemed friend, who no doubt penned the 
above, how true and indisputable were your arguments 16 years 
ago, when you demonstrated that protection ‘‘does not protect.” 
The able writer and whilom free trader of the Tribune editorial 
does not suggest a remedy against the importation of $44,000,000 


' worth of woollen fabrics. But the above enormous rates of duty are 


decidedly inadequate. Prohibition pure and sumple seems the only 


- remedy. Then, of course, with true vigilance, we can keep foreign 


goods out. Now, the wicked trusts have deprived the protection 
prohibitionists of the great argument, that home consumption 
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would so regulate prices that consumers would actually get cheaper 
goods than before. It is hard upon protection, but it is very shabby 
of them that they deny their own flesh and blood, their own dear 
offspring. The lepers deny the scrofulous! Come, my friends, 
advocates of tariff leprosy, demonstrate that trust scrofula will be 
equally beneficial to the working-classes. Why don’t you do it? 
Show them that when the trust scrofula curtails production and 
sends hundreds of thousands of working-men away at short notice, 
that such is the height of prosperity. Above all, come out like men 
and defend trust scrofula. 

There is no one in the Republican Party nor an uncompromising 
protectionist for whom I havea greater regard or better feeling than 
I have for my friend Major McKinley of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and reputed author of the minority report on the Mills Tariff 
bill. It is something exhilarating to deal with an opponent 
who is sincere and able, and my esteemed friend Major McKinley is 
both. It is another reason why I like to break a lance with my 
friend, simply because his statements give me the best chance to 
make a good point, not only against him, but against that protection 
which he so ardently advocates. In the minority report Major 
McKinley naturally devotes most of his argument against the Mills 
bill to the proposed abolition of duties on raw wool, and he thus 
begins his denunciation: 


‘*THE WOOL GROWER THE First VicTIM.—Nowhere in the bill is the ulti- 
mate purpose of its authors more manifest than in its treatment of wool. It 
places this product upon the free list and exposes our flocks and fleeces to 
merciless competition from abroad. In this respect the bill is but the echo 
of the President's message, and gives emphasis to the settled purpose of the 
majority to break down one of the most valuable industries of the country. 
It is public proclamation that the American policy of protection, so long 
adhered to, and under which has been secured unprecedented prosperity in 
every department of human effort, is to be abandoned. Why have the ma- 
jority put wool on the free list? Let them make their own answer.” 


Now, the majority of the committee have already answered: First, 
that by putting raw wool on the free list, all sorts of woollen clothing 
for the 65,000,000 consumers will be made cheaper ; second, that it 
does not follow that domestic wool will be cheaper because the 
woollen goods made here require and must have foreign wool, which 
cannot be raised here, for mixing. This fact is too well known, and 
has been ‘‘thrashed” dry. But what I am going to show now is, 
who the wool-growers of the United States are, and how much of the 
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country is interested in this immense industry. According to the 
advocates of a duty on raw wool we are told that since 1867, when 
that little ‘deal ” between the wool-growers and the woollen manu- 
facturers was made, the sheep in America became so prolific that 
their increase was simply wonderful. But in 1883, when a Repub- 
lican and protectionist tariff commission, a Republican House, a 
Republican Senate, and a Republican President reduced the duty 
10 per cent, then all at once a sheep plague came, and ever since 
their numbers have diminished; and from this scabby state the poor 
innocent sheep can only be restored to their healthy state if rubbed 
in with the ‘ Salve” known as the ‘‘’67 wool deal.” Well, then, 
let me analyze this sheep industry, and take the prosperous census 
year of 1880, which was a year when the sheep were healthy and 
before they were stricken by the scab of the 1883 tariff. 

In that year there were altogether 35,192,074 free-born, aris- 
tocratic, protected sheep in the United States and Territories. Ohio 
headed the list with 4,902,486 sheep. Seven large and prosperous 
Western States owned sheep as follows: 

Illinois, . . . . . . 1,087,073 | Minnesota, . . . . . 267,598 


Kansas, . . .. . . 499,671 
4,542,404 


In fact, these great seven "Western States altogether had 360,082 
sheep less than the single State of Ohio. 

Now for another surprise. Let me compare the nine principal 
Northern States as sheep farmers with the single State of Ohio. In 
1880 the following number of sheep were owned by the nine North- 
ern States: 


Pennsylvania, . . . . 1,776,598 | NewJersey, . . . . 117,020 
Now York, . . « 41,715,100 | . . . 67,979 


In other words, the 1 nine .e principal Northern States altogether only 
owned 68,546 more sheep than the single State of Ohio. Buta still 
more startling effect can be shown when we take two States and one 
Territory and see the amount of sheep owned by them, namely: 


New Mexico owned in 1880, . . . . «© » « 2,088,881 
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Whereas the 9 Northern States and the 7 Western States, or the 
16 great States of the Union, only own 9,513,436 sheep. Now, I 
have not said anything about the Southern States, although Texas 
in 1880 owned 2,411,633, and that State is not like Ohio or Califor- 
nia—so determined to oppose free wool. ‘The long and short is 
simply this—first, the 65,000,000 consumers of woollen goods are 
asked to pay an onerous tax of at least $100,000,000 on their woollen 
clothing because Ohio and California have some 9,000,000 sheep. 
When my esteemed friend Major McKinley aims to alarm the farm- 
ers that their great industry of sheep farming will be destroyed by 
free wool, he would have done well to analyze first the interests of 
the separate States in wool farming. Take, for instance, the great 
State of Illinois, the total wool product of which in round numbers 
is about 6,000,000 pounds. Even if the reduction of 10 cents a 
pound duty on foreign wool is felt in full force on the home-grown 
wool, which of course is not so—but let us give the protectionists 
the full pound of flesh—the loss would be $600,000. That State 
now has probably 4,000,000 population, and consumes annually, say, 
if only $5 woollen goods per capita, $20,000,000. Now, free wool 
_ would reduce this most necessary article of clothing at least 30 per 
cent in average. Therefore the State of Illinois is dragooned by 
the political Republican protection trust machine to keep the pres- 
ent duty on wool and woollens, and contributes $6,000,000 annually 
as a tax to the woollen monopolists and trust oligarchy. 

I have watched political economy in this country for 21 years, and 
I am perfectly certain that a great revolution in the minds of the 
masses has taken place; above all, the American farmer has for 27 
years been swindled, oppressed, and sucked dry of his hard earnings 
by the blessed protection system, which to him has proved a curse. 
The farmer who has perhaps 20 sheep, and all the wool he raises 
may amount to only $40, is politely and urgently asked to pay not 
only the $40 he gets for his wool, but $20 more money besides as a 
pure and simple tax to the tariff-and-trust oligarchy if he buys 
$100 worth of woollen goods for himself and family during the year. 
The old Mumbo Jumbo of home protection is played out, and the 
pretended solicitude for the working-men and higher wages is a 
fraud and a sham. The country needs cheaper woollen and cotton 
clothing, and will have it without the gracious leave of the protec- 
tion oligarchy. 

J. S. Moore. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SLIDING-SEAT IN ROWING. 


Any one who has ever rowed in a skiff with a stationary seat, and 
in the same boat fitted with a sliding-seat, is conscious that the slide 
enables him to apply a larger quantum of power to his frail craft, 
and consequently to get more speed out of it. Exactly how much 
the gain amounts to he is of course unable to estimate; and it is 
somewhat strange that no direct experiments have been made to de- 
termine this point. 

In the absence of such experiments it may be worth while to at- 
tempt an approximate estimate indirectly. This can best be done 
by comparing a series of races rowed in boats with stationary seats, 
with another series rowed over the same course in boats of similar 
model, but fitted with sliding-seats. The longest and most com- 
plete record of the kind required is supplied by the annual Oxford 
and Cambridge race on the Thames. 

Since 1857 these races have been rowed over the same course, 
either from Putney Bridge to the ship at Mortlake, or in the oppo. 
site direction, the distance being four miles and a quarter, and the 
race being always rowed with the tide. Since 1863 they have been 
rowed in the same direction, up-stream, from Putney to Mortlake, 
the date being so fixed as to have a favorable tide. The strength of 
the tide and the strength and direction of the wind.of course vary 
greatly, and the time of the race varies correspondingly. The 
race for 1873, for instance, the fastest on record, was rowed in 19.35 ; 
while the race for 1860, the slowest on record, occupied 26.05, or 
exactly six minutes and a half longer than the fastest. In a long 
series of races, however, differences of this nature would so far neu- 
tralize themselves as to make it a fair inference that any pr onounced 
difference in speed must be due to other causes. 

In this Oxford and Cambridge race outriggers were first used in 
1846. In 1857 the race was first rowed in shells, that is, boats with- 
out either keels or lapstreaks, and with smooth, rounded bottoms. 
The complete record of the thirty-two races from that of 1857 to 
that of the 24th March last, is as follows: 
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YEAR. Date. Winner. Course. Time. Won by 
TOOT ic seen April 4 | Oxford P to M | 22m. 35s. | 35 sec. 
March 27 Cambridge | P to M | 21m. 28s. | 22 sec. 
Li, ee April 15 | Oxford P to M | 24m. 40s. | Camb. sunk. 
March | Cambridge | PtoM/| 26m. 5s, | 1 length. 
March 23 | Oxford P to M} 23m. 30s. | 48 sec. 
April 12 | Oxford PtoM/ 24m, 41s. | 80 sec. 
1863 .......| March 28 | Oxford MtoP/| 23m. 6s. | 48sec. 
1864........| March 19 | Oxford P to 21m. 40s. | 26 sec. 
Ve eee ..| April 8 | Oxford P to M | 21m. 24s. | 4 lengths. 
March 24 | Oxford P to M | 25m. 85s. | 15 sec.’ 
1867........| April 18 | Oxford Pto Mj 22m. 40s. | 4 length. 
1868. 4 P to M | 20m. 56s. | 6 lengths, 
March17 | Oxfor PtoM/20m, 5s. | 8 lengths 
April 6 | Cambridge |PtoM/22m. 4s. | 1} lengths. 
April 1 | Cambridge | PtoM/23m. 5s, | 1 length 
1872........| March 23 | Cambridge | P to M} 21 m. 15s, | 2 lengths 
March 29 Cambridge | P to M | 19 m. 35s, | 3} lengths 
Cio Se March 28 | Cambridge | P to M | 22 m. 35s. | 3 lengths 
March 20 | Oxford PtoM|22m. 2s, | 10 lengths. 
eee April 8 | Cambridge | P to M | 20m. 20s. | Won easily. 
March 24 | Dead heat | PtoM|24m. 4s. 

April 13 | Oxford P to M} 22m. 15s. | 10 lengths. 
1 SE April 5 | Cambridge | P to M | 21m. 18s, | 3} lengths. 
March 22 | Oxford PtoM | 21m. 238s. | 3% lengths. 
April 8 | Oxford PtoM/}2im. 52s. | 3 lengths. 
April 1. | Oxford P to M | 20m. 12s. | 7 lengths. 
March 15 Oxford PtoM/ 21m. 18s. | 4 lengths. 
|. Seneaee April 7 | Cambridge | P to M | 21 m. 89s. | 2} lengths. 
March 28 | Oxford P to M/ 21m. 36s..| 3 lengths. 
April 8 | Cambridge | P to M | 22m. 294s.) 2-3 length. 
J BAe March 26 | Cambridge | P to M | 20m. 52s. | 84 lengths. 
Li) See March 24 | Cambridge | P to M | 20m. 48s. | 5 lengths, 


The sliding-seat was first adopted in the race for 1873, and has been 
used in every race since; so that sixteen races have been rowed 
without it, and sixteen with it. The total time of the sixteen races 
from 1857 to 1872 was 364.44, showing an average time per race of 
22.48. The total time of the sixteen races from 1873 to 1888 was 
344.18, showing an average of 21.31, or an average gain of one min- 
ute and seventeen seconds over the whole course. The average time 
for the mile in the first or stationary-seat series was 5.22; whereas 
for the second or sliding-seat series it was 5.04, showing a gain of 
eighteen seconds per mile ; equal to ninety-eight yards in the mile, 
or nearly a quarter of a mile (416 yards) over the whole course. 

It would be hasty to assume that the whole of this very considera- 
ble gain is due to the sliding-seat. Some of it may be due to im- 
provements in rowing and in boat-building. To help us to a con- 
clusion on this point let us divide the whole series of thirty-two 
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races into four groups of eight races each, and ascertain the time in 
each respectively. ‘This is done in the following table : 


Braces, 187.40 23.27 5.31 
173.82 21.42 5.06 


The great improvement noticeable in the second series over the 
first was no doubt wholly due to improvements in rowing and in the 
construction of shells. There is no reason to suppose, however, that 
since 1872 any improvement worth speaking of has been made by 
the two crews in the art of rowing ; and, with the exception of the 
sliding-seat, the improvements in boat-building, and in boat appli- 
ances such as swivel rowlocks, etc., have been of comparatively 
trifling moment. The second series therefore, from 1865 to 1872, 
may be held to fairly represent the best that the stationary seat was 
capable of; and as it would probably require about eight years’ 
practice for the two crews to thoroughly master the art of sliding, 
the third series (1873-80) may be rejected as a merely probation- 
ary one, and the fourth series (1881-88) selected as fairly represent- 
ative of the real power of the sliding-seat. 

Taking these two series, then, the second and the fourth, as fairly 
representative of the two styles of rowing, we find that in the sta- 
tionary-seat series the total time was 177.04, and the average time 
per race was 22.08, or per mile, 5.12 ; whereas, in the sliding-seat 
series the figures were: total time, 170.46 ; average per race, 21.21 ; 
average per mile, 5.01. This shows a gain, which may be fairly at- 
tributed to the sliding-seat, of 47 seconds over the course, or eleven 
seconds per mile; oe to sixty-two yards in the mile, or 265 yards 
(over one-seventh of a mile) for the whole course. In some records 
of these races it is stated that the course rowed over prior to 1878 
was 110 yards shorter than that rowed over in 1878 and since, being 
four miles, 330 yards, instead of four miles and a quarter. If so, 
the gain due to the sliding-seat must be correspondingly greater 
than that calculated above, or fully 360 yards over the whole course, 
or 85 yards in the mile. 

The advantage gained by sliding was discovered and first utilized, 
so it is said, in 1857, by J. H. Clasper, an oarsman of the Tyne, in 
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England. He, however, and the English rowers who adopted the 
practice, slid on the seat itself, which was stationary ; and to enable 
them to do this they used to make a liberal application of grease or 
soap to their rowing-seat, and to the seat of their rowing drawers, 
which were reinforced with Wwash-leather. From this rather un- 
pleasant practice of ‘‘ wallowing in grease,” or the ‘‘ buckskin and 
butter” style, as it was called at the time, to the utilization of the 
moving-seat was an easy step. 

The sliding-seat was invented in the same year, 1857, by Mr. J. 
C. Babcock, afterward Captain of the Nassau Boat Club, New York 
City ; but its advantage was not then demonstrated, and nothing 
came of it at that time. In 1861, Walter Brown, the American 
oarsman, experimented with it, also apparently without success, for 
he does not seem to have made any practical use of it. This was 
first done in May, 1870, when a crew of the Nassau Club rowed the 
first recorded trial on sliding-seats, in a six-oared gig to which they 
had been fitted under the supervision of Mr. Babcock. Later in 
the year the same crew rowed three races in the new boat, winning 
two of them. Walter Brown again took up the invention, and in 
July or August, 1870, patented it, claiming it as his own. 

By Clasper’s method it was hardly possible to slide more than six 
or eight inches, whereas the moving-seat enables the T’eemers, the 
Hanlans, and the Gaudaurs of to-day to slide fully eighteen inches 
or more, with a correspondingly increased gain over the old station- 
ary style of rowing. ‘The sliding-seat has completely superseded 
the stationary-seat in racing crafts ; perhaps the day is not far distant 
when it will also supersede it in almost every other species of row- 
boat. Under the head of sliding-seat is of course included the roll- 
ing-seat, which is simply a variation of the same principle. 

F. T. JONES. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES AND AUTHORS. 


WirTH the sunshine and warmth of spring, the fancy of the young 
American author lightly turns to thoughts of the International 
Copyright Bill. He went to Washington last winter, and would 
seem to have captivated the hearts of the obdurate statesmen by the 
singular expedients of, first, reading them his works, and, secondly, 
by making love to their wives. If, after this, the bill be approved, 
it would be fair to conclude that it had a strong pull to it. 
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And yet, as Colonel Knox remarked the other night, it is a 


thing of compromises, and the reason of its success (if it succeeds) 
will be that nobody likes it. The authors deprecate so much of it 
as is indispensable to the publishers and printers; the publishers 
and printers look askance at whatever in it the authors cannot do 
without ; and we are not even able to assume, upon these premises, 
that everything is harmonious between printers and publishers. 
There is dissatisfaction all round; and it is hoped that this fact 
will lead the statesmen to the conclusion that, as the bill will be of 
no use to anybody, no harm can be done by suffering it to become 
a law. It is, at any rate, some consolation to observe that the 
advocates of the bill have ceased to make use of the ‘‘ moral” argu- 
ment, from which some of them expected so much at first. To 


tell the parties of the other part that they are stealing has been 
shown to have the effect of stimulating them the wrong way. 
What ! not steal when you have a chanceto do so! What next ? 
And then—-cheap literature—the precious pockets of the Ameri- 
can reading public! If the public pays money for its books, where 
is it to find cash for the rivers and harbors, the aqueducts, the 
Broadway Railroads, and, in a word, for the champagne and canvas- 
back of its rulers? Things are coming to a pretty pass. 

Mr. Chace of Rhode Island, in his speech before the Senate, in-’ 
troduced an argument which, so far as I have been able to discover, 
contained the first effective attack upon this position of his col- 
leagues. He had upon his desk an assortment of American peri- 
odicals, and he made an unexpected weapon of them. ‘‘ Here,” 
said he, in effect, ‘‘ are two magazines—Littell’s Living Age, which 
is all steal, and The Century, which is all bought and paid for. 
Compare, for a moment, these two periodicals. The first is a flimsy 
pamphlet, ugly in appearance, cheap in paper and print, of few 
pages, and destitute of illustrations. On the other hand, we have 
a really sumptuous volume of upwards of one hundred and sixty 
beautifully printed pages, of the finest paper; the articles written 
by the foremost and most expensive authors of America, England, 
and even of France upon occasion ; illustrated profusely by the best 
efforts of modern artists and engravers: a magazine which is read, 
probably, by a third of the population of these United States, and 
which beats the magazines of the Old World on their own ground 
and in their own drawing-rooms. Supposing each of these peri- 
odicals to be purchasable at the same price of four dollars per 
annum, which would you incline to buy? The Century, of course. 
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Yes; but will you believe me when I tell you that this Century, 
which you prefer simply on the ground that it is ten times as well 
worth having as the other, is not ten times as costly, nor even only 
the same price; it is, as a matter of fact, just one half as expensive 
as the boodle Littell. Look for yourselves, gentlemen,—Century, 
four dollars; Littell, eight dollars. And now what have you to say 
in support of your proposition that to steal is cheaper than to be 
honest ? You can say nothing. The facts are the other way. And 
the instance is not an isolated one either. Here are The Eclectir, 
another boodle periodical, and ‘Harper’s and Scribner’s,—the two 
latter only three dollars, the first eight again. Verus in uno, verus in 
omnibus. It costs only half as much to buy as to rob, and you get 
an infinitely better article into the bargain. If, therefore, 0 
Conscript Fathers, you pass this bill, not only will you figure 
before the world as having vindicated the honor of the yation, but 
that nation will be able to afford you twice the sum it does now for 
your before-mentioned champagne and ortolans !” 

I say, 1 am giving only the general tenor and substance of the 
eloquent senator’s argument: the concluding apostrophe, in par- 
ticular, I believe to be exclusively my own. One can say things in 
an article which must be only implied in a speech in the Capitol, 
and vice versa. But victory remained with the Rhode Island 
champion on that occasion, and certainly his blow was finely con- 
ceived and forcibly delivered. Will the final vote, nevertheless, be 
adverse ? Perhaps it will. But, meanwhile, the passage serves to 
introduce my present topic of American magazines. 

We may talk about the hardships of American literature (having 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that such a thing exists), but 
what would be the state of that alleged literature if there had been 
no American magazines? Suppose I, as an American author, write 
a novel, and arrange with a publisher to bring it out at the price 
of one dollar a volume, or fifty cents paper. If he has confidence 
in the book, the first edition will be one thousand copies: my share 
of the proceeds, on the ordinary ten-per-cent basis, is one hundred 
dollars, payable at the end of the year. If I live by my pen, I 
must subsist during that year on nothing at all; and when I get 
my hundred dollars, I must pay out of it my debts for that past 
year, and, probably, my present funeral expenses ; for who can live 
on thirty-five cents a day, even if he were not obliged to starve to 
death before he could enter upon the enjoyment of that princely 
income? But let us be extravagant and utopian,—let us say that 
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my edition is five thousand copies, instead of one thousand. In 
that case—which perhaps occurs as often as once in a thousand 
times—my reward amounts to the sum of no less than five hun- 
dred dollars,—assuming, of course, what is never the fact, that all 
the copies sold are in the dollar cloth form, and‘none in the fifty 
cents paper. Five hundred dollars a year for a successful novel ! 
How many of our authors make twice that ? How many, ten times 
as much? How many, twenty times as much? I will engage to 
entertain at dinner, at a round table five feet in diameter, all the 
American novelists who make more than a thousand dollars a year 
out of the royalty on any one of their novels, and to give them all 
they want to eat and drink, and three of the best cigars apiece 
afterwards, and a hack to take them home in; and I will agree to 
forfeit a thousand dollars to the Home for Imbeciles if twenty-five 
dollars does not liquidate the bill and leave enough over to buy a 
cloth copy of each of the works in question, with the author’s au- 
tograph on the fly-leaf. One hack would be sufficient, and would 
allow of their putting up their feet on the seat in front of them. 

This is American literature, without the periodicals. With the 
periodicals, it is a horse of quite a different color. It would be 
difficult to find a writer, male or female, who makes any pretence 
to living by literature, who does not earn more than a thousand 
dollars in each twelvemonth; and there are those who make as 
much as that twelve times as often; and two or three do better still. 
They put their books through a magazine or a newspaper; and they 
also write numerous occasional articles, for which they get anywhere 
from fifty to five hundred dollars, according to circumstances. A 
serial story of from fifty toa hundred thousand words brings from 
five hundred to five thousand dollars, sometimes seven or eight 
thousand ; and it is said that The Century pays the authors of 
“‘ Abraham Lincoln, a History,” the sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
which is very fair remuneration. That is the way we authors con- 
trive to make the ends meet. Whena book has run its course in 
the periodical, we put it in book-form; but we do not anticipate any 
particular profit from it. We do it just for the look of the thing, 
and to put it on our private shelf. 

But there is another side to this matter. The number of our 
magazines is limited. The number of those that can afford to 
pay good prices is very limited indeed. When we think of “our 
magazines” we think, first, of Harper’s and The Century; then of 
Seribner’s and the Allantic; then of Lippincott’s, the Cosmopoli- 
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tan, and one or two more. ‘These magazines publish, in the ag- 
gregate, about fifty articles a month (exclusive of poetry): or, 
say, six hundred articles a year. ‘Two thirds of these are special 
or teehnical articles, often written by persons who are not profes- 
sional writers; the other third consists of novels and stories. If we 
add essays on subjects proper to literature, we get the result that 
there are, each year, in our leading magazines, two hundred and 
fifty pieces to represent the work of the professional literary men 
and women of America; and it will happen, of course, that a 
single author will often publish pieces in several magazines during 
the year. 

Now, it will hardly be said that there are not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty people in this country who earn their living by their 
pens. I do not know the exact figures; nobody does; but I should 
not be surprised to learn that there were at least twenty times as 
many. And what becomes of all the work that these people produce ? 

A great deal of it is taken up by the cheap and obscure maga- 
zines, by the weekly story-papers, and by the daily papers which 
are reached by, the comparatively new ‘‘syndicate” system. But 
all these are not enough; and yet these are all there are. There 
still remain thousands of writers who have no vehicle for their 
productions, even when these are such as the editors of the maga- 
zines and papers would like to print. Every editor will tell you 
(and tell you truly, in spite of the scepticism of many of the re- 
jected) that what is offered would be gladly accepted, were not the 
number of accepted and paid-for contributions already in excess 
of what the magazine can ever hope to use. The Century and 
Harper’s, for example, have in their drawers MSS. enough to fill at 
least two years’ issue: many of these MSS. have been kept five years; 
some longer yet: occasionally they will return a paid-for contribu- 
tion to the author of it, with permission to sell it again. It might 
even occur that a magazine would acvept a first-rate article, scarcely 
expecting to be able to use it, but in order to prevent a rival from 
publishing it. I cannot assert that this has been done; but it is by 
no means impossible. What is true of the great magazines is true 
in proportion of the lesser ones. The supply exceeds the demand; 
and if no author were to write a line from now until 1891, the 
periodicals would still have barely exhausted their over-abundant 
surplus. 

What is to be done? One expedient would be, to increase the num- 
ber of magazines, But it is doubtful if this would have the desired 
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effect. Are there not already magazines enough to meet the needsof 
the body of American readers? If there were more readers, would 

they not buy more numbers of the magazines that already exist ? If 
they will not buy a magazine of known excellence and established 

reputation, why should they buy one of which nobody as yet can 

predicate anything—except that it is pretty certain to be no better 
than its predecessors, and is very apt to be not so good? But even 

admitting that the new magazine is better than the old ones, would 

not the result be, not to increase the existing number of readers, 

but simply to draw some of them away from the old magazines, and 

attach them to the new ?—in other words, would not the sum of the 

circulations of the various magazines remain nearly the same? No 

doubt there are persons—a limited class only—who buy all the good 

magazines each month. But they will not go on indefinitely sub- 

scribing to good new magazines: the more magazines, the smaller 

this class of subscribers would become. As for the normal increase 

in the population of the country, that would avail but little, the 

rather since the greater part of that increase is composed of the 

dregs of Europe. 

The alternative expedient will be to diminish the number of 
authors. But the difficulties here are even greater than in the 
other case. The prejudices of civilization do not admit of our 
putting ten authors to death in order that the eleventh may pros- 
per; and authors are as little capable of betaking themselves to 
other trades as professional politicians are. The chances are that 
the number of authors will not diminish, and that the number of 
readers will not materially or rapidly increase. Nor is this all. In 
view of the probable passage of the Copyright Bill, there is every 
prospect that the profession of authorship in this country will 
receive an important stimulus; so that where there is one author 
to-day, there will be two to-morrow. It seems an odd paradox—that 
the passage of the measure best calculated to improve and encourage 
American literature should have the result of depriving that litera- 
ture of the means of uttering itself, and so choking it to death : 
but is not some such result at least conceivable ? 

There can be little doubt that the enactment of the proposed law 
will greatly lessen the importation of foreign literature: the book- 
stalls will no longer be glutted with English works and novelettes 
at from three to twenty-five cents each. But our periodicals are 
mainly written by American authors, and such foreign authors as 
write for them now will probably continue to do so, ‘Therefore the 
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new order of things, should it come to pass, will afford very little 
more space in our periodicals than there is now for American contri- 
butions. The new crop of story-tellers that we must expect to spring 
up will therefore have no means at all of printing their short stories 
(which in America constitute the larger part of the fictitious liter- 
ature, and which cannot be published separately, nor collected in 
volumes either, if the experience of publishers is to be trusted), and 
their novels can only fill the gap-——not a very large one after all— 
left vacant by our English brethren. There is nothing very en- 
couraging in this prospect. Our literature is only at the beginning 
of its development, and yet there is already more of it than we know 
what to do with. Must we conclude, then, that what was needed 
was, not a law to remove disabilities from American authorship, but, 
on the contrary, a tax, moreor less prohibitive, upon every producer 
of an American book? ‘This is absurd, of course; but it would not 
be the first absurdity that has achieved a substantial existence in 
the world. 

Can anything be done in the way of increasing the size of our 
magazines? It would be a dangerousexperiment. They are already 
quite big enough. Probably not one reader in ten reads a monthly 
magazine straight through. The other nine may want to do it, but 
they lack the time. With an eight-page newspaper on hand every 
morning, a twenty-page one every Sunday, with the weekly journals 
always coming in, and the current book-literature to keep up with,— 
not to mention the demands of trade and professional business, 
which consume from six to twelve hours a,day,—we really have not 
the power to endure an increase in the size of our magazines ; and 
besides, that increase in size would be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing advance in price. The less we were able to profit by our pur- 
chase, the higher its cost would become. It would at any rate soon 
be impossible for anyone to subscribe to more than one magazine ; 
and thus the circulation of all would fall off. 

Would it. be practicable, then, without altering the type or the 
number of pages in our existing magazines, to make them hold 
more literary matter ? 

This looks unlikely on the face of it; and yet there is a way in 
which it might be done. This way is by no means free from objec- 
tions ; but it is by no means certain that the objections would be 
fatal, and, if the course were generally adopted, its safety would be 
almost insured. 

In a magazine of one hundred and sixty pages, between twenty- 
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five and thirty pages are taken up with illustrations. Leave the 
illustrations out, and nearly one-sixth more literary matter could be 
added to the magazine. In a year this extra space would amount 
to the bulk of two entire issues. 

That is a not inconsiderable gain to begin with: and if half-a- 
dozen leading illustrated magazines discarded their illustrations, the 
gain would be so much increased. But the good effects would not 
stop there. The illustrations of a magazine form one of the largest 
items of the expense of its production : the elimination of this ex- 
pense would enable the proprietors either to diminish the price of 
subscriptions, or to augment the payments to authors, or both ; and 
either would be a benefit to literature. Again, under the present 
system, a large portion of the articles are written mainly to serve as 
a vehicle for the illustrations ; without the illustrations, they would 
not be worth printing : consequently, if there were no illustrations, 
the articles would not be written, and their place would be supplied 
by articles that were worth printing—another gain to literature, 
and a gain both in quality and space. Indeed, a well-illustrated 
article is very seldom read at all. The purchaser of the magazine 
looks at the pictures, and perhaps examines so much of the text as 
may enable him to form some idea of what the picture represents ; 
he says to himself that he will read the article some other day, and 
before that day comes, the next issue of the magazine has appeared, 
and the same thing is repeated. Were there no pictures, there 
would be an end of this. 

But it will be objected that, whatever our literature may be worth, 
our art is worth something too ; and that we cannot afford to destroy 
the latter for the sake of the former. 

The answer to this objection is, that it is founded on two falla- 
cies. The first fallacy is, that the continuance of magazine illus- 
trations is essential to the prosperity of art. Illustration is not a 
high form of art: it is often a degraded form of it. An art that is 
ancillary to another art has lost its integrity ; the various arts are 
so many distinct forms of recording the creative conceptions of the 
mind : each is at its best when it is independent of the others ; and 
so far as it compromises this independence it lowers itself. Very 
few of our magazine illustrations have any value as original, creative 
designs. They simply assist the text, or are assisted by it, to eluci- 
date an idea or a statement. Furthermore, the larger portion of 
current magazine illustrations are drawn and engraved from photo- 
graphs, or based upon them ; but photography is all that art is not ; 
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selection, symmetry, and the human element are absent from it. 
The artist is almost wiped out: the engraver takes his place, and it 
may be admitted that American engravers have achieved triumphs 
of technical skill that have not been equalled heretofore. But even 
that skill is not art : it is only manual dexterity, combined with the 
power of representing values by combinations of lines and minute 
strokes. The finest, most microscopic modern wood-engraving 
only succeeds in looking like something that is not a wood-engray- 
-ing: and an example of Bewick, or of one of his disciples, is worth 
infinitely more, as art, than any of these masterpieces. But even 
the engravers are to come to grief: for the increasing perfection of 
the various ‘‘ processes ” for reproducing photographs and paintings 
is gradually causing woodcuts to take a back seat ; and it is only a 
question of time when their occupation (so far as the illustration of 
magazines is concerned) will be gone. 

The second fallacy is, that the banishment of pictures from our 
magazines will discourage their production. On the contrary, it 
will encourage and increase it. We have now a number of art 
periodicals, all moribund to a greater or less extent, on account 
chiefly of the rivalry of the illustrated magazines. But if the latter 
ceased to be illustrated, all the talent and work that goes to them 
would inevitably gravitate to the art periodicals: and since, there, 
not illustrations but dona fide works of pictorial art would be re- 
quired, it is impossible but art would be a gainer. Suum cuique is 
the true motto of human activity ; and both our art and our litera- 
ture will be the healthier for being restrained from their present 
excessive intimacy. Finally, though it would doubtless be some- 
what of a shock to the magazine public to open The Century and 
Harper’s and find no pictures in them, yet, if all the illustrated 
magazines followed their (proposed) example, the public would 
have no choice but to submit, and would speedily discover that they 
had lost nothing and gained much. 

Several other points remain to be considered ; but there is only 
space to add here that the plan adopted by Lippincott’s and BEL- 
FORD’s, of printing a novel entire in each issue, is also of great 
benefit to American literature. Instead of one or two novels a 
year, it gives space for twelve; and that means space for twelve 
American novelists instead of two or one. And so, in spite of the 
many stumbling-blocks in our path, we need not despair of getting 
a successful and a literature in this Republic after all. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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WHEN this glamour and mystery 
Of rack we call history 
Shall scud the dawn’s glory, 
And truth rise and scatter 
Each cloud-promontory, 
Its light shall still save us 
Some peaks that are matter : 
One the Nation’s night gave us, 
And its day shall not take from us ; 
It is Thomas, Old Pap Thomas. 


When treason and perjury 
Prepared the sword-surgery 
To cut States asunder, 
And soldiers, abjuring 
The oaths they were under, 
Danced off with their tricksy 
Slave-Topsy’s alluring 
Of lies into Dixie, 
There was one she lured not from us— 
It was Thomas, Old Pap Thomas. 


The Republic had mothered him, 
To all her sons brothered him, 
Her landmen and seamen ; 
And she that had nursed him, 
And they, all her freemen, 
He felt should have railed him, 
Reviled him, and cursed him, 
Had so his oath failed him : 
Naught but battle should take from us 
Sword of Thomas, Old Pap Thomas. 


**Pap” Thomas—so fatherly ! 
Not one of those potherly, 
Proud, spur-jingling heroes, 
With mind like a rabbit’s, 
And heart like a Nero’s— 
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Not rash of beginning, 
But given to habits 
Of waiting and winning : 
Never field the foe won from us 
Under Thomas, Old Pap Thomas. 


The whole tribe of blunderers 
And bulletin-thunderers 
Denounced his delaying ; 
They cried for adVances, 
They called for more slaying ; 
But, through all their hissing, 
He pondered our chances— 
Dead, wounded, and missing 
That the battle should take from us— 
Comrade Thomas, Old Pap Thomas! 


He came to blood tardily ; 
He flung not foolhardily 
His men into battle ; 
But cannonade’s pounding 
And musketry’s rattle 
Never found him unready— 
The mighty resounding 
Old sea-rock, storm-steady 
As he hurled the fight back from us ! 
That was Thomas, Old Pap Thomas. 


He was modest, not stoical— 
The old style heroical! - 
No advertised showman, 
But Cocles, foe-foiler, 
Horatius, the Roman 
Of the bridge, in the story, 
Who saved from the spoiler 
The State and its glory. 
So, till honor all fall from us, 
Honor Thomas, Old Pap Thomas ! 


CoaTES KINNEY. 
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TO WORKINGMEN. 


I am one of those who believe that it is possible for workingmen 
to raise wages by an intelligent use of their votes; that this is the 
only way in which wages can be generally and permanently raised— 
the only way labor can obtain that share of wealth which is justly its 
due. And I am one of those who believe that this is the supreme 
object that workingmen should seek in politics. In seeking to raise 
wages, fo improve the conditions of labor, we are seeking, not the 
good of a class, but the good of the whole. The number of those 
who can live on the labor of others is and can be but small as com- 
pared with the number who must labor to live. And where labor 
yields the largest results to the laborer, where the production of 
wealth is largest and its distribution most equitable, where the man 
who has nothing but his labor is surest of making the most comfort- 


able living and best providing for those whom nature has made de- 
pendent upon him, there, I believe, will be the best conditions of life 
for all—there will the general standard of intelligence and virtue be 
highest, and there will all that makes a nation truly great and 
strong and glorious most abound. 


Believing this, I am glad that the presidential campaign this year 
is to turn, not upon sectional issues or matters of party or personal 
character, but upon a great question of national policy—the question 
of protection or free trade; and that this is to be discussed, as it is 
most important that it should be discussed, in its relation to wages. 
What is thus entering our politics is more than a question of higher 
or lower duties, or no duties at all—it is the most important of all 
questions, the great labor question. And what is really involved in 
the decision that will be asked of you as to whether protection or 
free trade is best for the interests of labor, is whether the emancipa- 
tion of labor is to be sought by imposing restrictions or by securing 
freedom. Until the men who would raise wages and emancipate 
labor settle that for themselves, they cannot unite to carry out any 
large measure. 


In the coming campaign the most frantic appeals will be made to 
workingmen to vote for protection. You will be told that ‘* pro- 
tection” means “‘ protection to American labor;” that that is what 
it was instituted for, and that is why it is maintained; that it is 
protection that makes this country so prosperous and your wages so 
high, and that if it is abolished or even interfered with mills must 
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close, mines shut down, and poor labor stand idle and starve until 
American workmen are forced to work for the lowest wages that are 
paid in Europe. 

Don’t accept what any one tells you—least of all what is told you 
by and on behalf of those who have an enormous pecuniary interest 
in maintaining what is styled ‘‘ protection.” Hear what they say, 
and make up your minds for yourselves. There is nothing in the 
tariff question that cannot readily be mastered by any one of ordinary 
intelligence, and the great question, whether what is called ‘ pro- 
tection” does or does not benefit the laborer, can be settled for him- 
self by anyone who will ask himself what protection really is, and 
how it benefits labor. 

Now what is “‘ protection”? It is a system of taxes levied on im- 
ports for the purpose of increasing the price of certain commodities 
in our own country so that the home producers of such commodities 
can get higher prices for what they sell to their own fellow-country- 
men. 

This is all there is to ‘‘ protection.” Protection can’t enable any 


American producer to get higher prices for what he sells to people of 
other countries, and no duty is protective unless it so increases prices 


as to enable someone to get more from his fellow-citizens than he 


could without protection. How “protection” may thus benefit 
some people is perfectly clear. But how can it benefit the whole 
people? That it may increase the profits of the manufacturer or 
the income of the owner of timber or mineral land is plain. But 
how can it increase wages? ‘*‘ Protection” raises the price of com- 
modities. ‘That may be to the advantage of those who buy labor 
and sell commodities. But how can it be to the advantage of those 
who sell labor and buy commodities ? 

Never mind the confused and confusing claims that are put forth 
for protection until you can see how it can do what is claimed for it. 
. Ask yourselves what protection is and how it operates, and you 
will see that the only way it can benefit any one, or by ‘‘ encourag- 
ing” him give him power to encourage or benefit anyone else, is by 
enabling him to get from his fellow-citizens more than he could 
otherwise get. This is the essence of protection; and if it has any 
stimulating or beneficial effect it must be through this. The pro- 
tective effect of any protective duty is precisely that of a subsidy 
paid by the government to some people out of taxes levied on the 
whole people. The only difference is that in what is called the 
subsidy system the government tax-gatherers would collect the tax 
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from the whole people and pay it over to the same people, and in 
what is called the protective system the government tax-gatherers 
only collect a tax on foreign goods so as to ‘‘ protect” the favored 
people, while they for themselves collect taxes on their fellow- 
citizens in increased prices. 

Now if workmen get any benefit from what is thus called pro- 
tection, it can only be through the protected employers and by 
their favor. The protective system gives nothing whatever to labor. 
It gives only to the employers of labor, and only to some of ther: 
And these some are necessarily comparatively few. It is utteri. 
impossible that any protective tariff can ‘‘ protect” the largest in- 
dustries of any country, for a duty can only have a protective effect 
when levied upon goods some of which are produced in the country 
and some of which are imported or would be imported if it were not 
for the duty. Import duties cannot be levied upon things of which 
we produce enough for ourselves and consequently do not import, 
or of which we produce more than enough for ourselves, and con- 
sequently export; and if levied upon things we do not produce and 
must import or go without, they can have no protective effect. In 
every country, therefore, the protected industries can only be those 
in which but a small part of the labor of that country is employed. 
In this country, out of our twenty millions of laborers of one sort or 
another, those employed in the protected industries do not amount 
to more than 1,500,000, and these industries, it is to be observed, are 
those in which. large capital is required and it is impossible for the 
mere laborer to employ himself. 

Now, would it be possible by levying a general tax (especially a tax 
which, like all protective taxes, bears on the poor far more heavily 
than on the rich, on the laborer far more heavily than on the capital- 
ist) and paying out the proceeds directly to the laborers engaged in 
certain industries, to raise wages, or even to raise wages in those in- 
dustries? Every one who thinks a moment will say No! If we were 
to levy such a tax and pay out the proceeds directly to glass workers 
or iron-ore miners or the hands in cotton or woollen factories, in 
addition to what they get from their employers, the consequence 
would simply be that labor would be attracted from the unsubsi- 
dized to the subsidized employments, and wages would go down to 
a point that would give the subsidized laborers no more than they 
got without the subsidy ! 

But if such a plan of raising wages is utterly hopeless, what should 
we say of a plan to raise wages by levying a tax upon all laborers 
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and giving the proceeds, not to all laborers, or even to some laborers, 
but only to some employers? This is the plan of protection. If 
protection can increase or maintain wages, it must be in this way. 
What protective duties actually do is to increase the profits of cer- 
tain employers—to allow them to collect a tax from their fellow-cit- 
izens without any stipulation as to how they shall spend it. ‘To 
suppose that wages can be increased in this way is to suppose, in the 
first place, that these protected employers voluntarily give up their 
increased profits to their workmen, and to suppose, in the second 
place, that the increase of wages ‘which the benevolence of the pro- 
tected employers thus causes in industries which at the best employ 
not more than 1,500,000 people can raise wages in occupations that 
employ 20,000,000 people ! 

Observe also that the first step in this precious scheme of plunder 
which is called protection to American labor is really to reduce 
wages. Wages donot really consist of money. Money is the mere 
flux and counter of exchanges. What the man who works for wages 
really works for are commodities and services for which he pays 
with the money he receives in wages. Necessarily, therefore, to in- 
crease the price of the commodities he must buy with his money 
wages is to decrease his real wages. For instance, a good many of 
the highly-protected American laborers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania (as in some other States) are compelled by their benevolent 
protectionist employers to make their purchases in what the highly- 
protected American laborers call ‘‘ pluck-me stores.” In fact, it is 
through these pluck-me stores that these highly-protected and pros- 
perous American workingmen get their wages, as the pluck-me bill 
is deducted from what is coming to them as wages before any 
money is turned over to them on pay-days; and many of them being 
kept constantly in debt, hardly see a dollar from one year’s end to 
another. Now, it is evident that if one of these employers adds a 
dollar to the prices his men have to pay for the goods they must 
buy in his “‘ pluck-me,” he just as effectually cuts down their real 
earnings as though he reduced their wages bya dollar. And so it is 
evident that the protective taxes which we impose for the purpose 
of increasing the prices of commodities must in the same way op- 
erate to reduce the real wages of labor. Therefore the protective 
scheme for raising wages fully stated is simply this: Wages gener- 
ally are in the first’ place reduced by taxes which increase the price 
of certain commodities, in order that a comparatively few employ- 
ers who profit by this increase in the price of what they have to sell 
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may benevolently increase the wages of their employés, and that 
this benevolent raising of wages in some occupations may cause the 
raising of wages in all occupations ! 

Is it not time that American workingmen were done with such 
a preposterous scheme as this? There is one sense, and one sense 
alone, in which protection may raise wages. When real wages are 
low enough, it may to some extent raise nominal wages. If the pro- 
tected Pennsylvania employer were to keep on raising the prices in 
his workmen’s “* protected home market,” the pluck-me store, he 
would come to a point where their nominal wages would not enable 
them to get enough food and clothing to support life, and where, 
consequently, he would be forced to increase their nominal wages in 
order to prevent their removal or starvation. In this way protec- 
tion, like a depreciation of currency, may sometimes increase nominal 
wages. But it can never increase real wages. Whomsoever protection 
may benefit—and analysis will show that it cannot even benefit the 
employing capitalists whom it assumes to benefit, unless they are 
also protected from home competition by some sort of a monopoly— 
it cannot benefit the laborer. It is to the laborer‘a delusion and a 
fraud—a scheme of barefaced plunder that adds insult to injury ; 
that first robs him, and then tells him to get down on his knees 
and thank his robber! 

The impudent pretence that what is called protection is protec- 
tion to labor is peculiar to the United States, and an afterthought 
here. When this utterly un-American system of robbing the many 
for the benefit of the few was introduced into this country, it was 
not pretended that it was to protect labor or to compensate for high 
wages. It was asked for the protection of capital—to give capitalists 
a bonus—so that here, where interest was high, they could engage 
in the same sort of manufacturing businesses as in Europe, where 
interest was low. It was asked for the ‘protection of infant in- 
dustries ”—to give them artificial support for a few years, when, it 
was then claimed, they could stand alone without any more protec- 
tion. 

But men who once secure the enactment of laws to enable them 
to take the earnings of others never want an excuse for demanding 
the continuance of the privilege. Now that United States three- 
per-cent bonds are at a premium, and the great protected in- 
dustries have become very industrial giants, it would be only ridic- 
ulous to talk of protecting capital or protecting ‘‘ infant industries.” 
So we are now told that protection is ‘‘ protection for labor,” and 
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is made necessary by our higher wages. In fact, we are now told 
that it is because of protection that wages are so high and the 
country so prosperous. 

The pretence is as hollow and insulting as the pretence of the 
slave-owners that slavery was for the protection of the slave. 
Special privilege needs protection, and monopoly needs protection, 
and all legalized systems of robbery that enable men who do no 
labor to grow rich by appropriating the earnings of those who do 
labor need protection. But what is labor, that 7¢ should need pro- 
tection? What is labor, that votes should have to be bought and 
coerced, and lobbyists maintained, and Congressmen interested, 
and newspapers subsidized, and our coasts and borders lined with 
seizers and searchers and spies and informers and tax-gatherers, to 
keep t¢ from falling to pauperism? Is not labor the producer of all 
wealth? Is it not labor that feeds all, clothes all, shelters all, and 
pays for all? Is not labor the one thing that can take care of itself; 
that requires but access to the raw materials of nature to bring 
forth all that man’s needs require? What benevolent capitalist drew 
a tariff wall around Adam to enable him to get a living and bring 
up a family? Whatever else may need protection, labor needs no 
protection. What labor needs is freedom! Not the keeping up of 
restrictions and the perpetuation of monopolies, but the tearing of 
them down. 

Who are these benevolent individuals, so anxious to protect the 
poor, helpless workingman, so fearful lest American labor may fall 
to the level of ‘“‘the pauper labor of Europe ?” The coal barons and 
the factory lords, the iron and steel combinations, the lumber ring, 
and the thousand trusts that, having secured the imposition of 
duties to keep out foreign productions, band themselves together to 
limit home production and to screw down the wages of their work- 
men. And are not these men who are so anxious, as they say, to 
protect you from the competition of ‘‘ foreign pauper labor” the very 
men who are most ready to avail themselves of foreign labor? 

To you know of any protected employer, no matter how many 
millions he may have made out of the tariff, who pays any higher 
wages to labor than he has to? Is it not true that in all the pro- 
tected industries wages are, if anything, lower than in the unpro- 
tected industries? Is it not true that in all the protected industries 
workmen have been compelled to band themselves together to pro- 
tect themselves ; and that these protected industries are the in- 
dustries notable above all others for their strikes, their lock-outs, 
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the bitter and ofttimes disastrous industrial wars that labor is 
compelled to wage to prevent being crowded to starvation rates? 
Are these the men whose protection you need? 

It is impossible for me in a brief article like this to go over all 
the claims and expose all the fallacies of protection. That I have 
already done, in anticipation of the coming before the people of 
this question, in a little book entitled ‘‘ Protection or Free ‘l'rade.” 
in which I have shown the full relations of the tariff question to the 
labor question. All I want here to do is to urge every American 
workingman to think over the matter for himself, and to decide 
whether what is called ‘‘ protection” is or is not in the interests of 
the men who earn their daily bread by their daily labor. 

For if, as protectionists tell us, our country is so prosperous and 
wages are so high because of the protection we already have, then 
we certainly ought to bend all our efforts to get more protection. 
However prosperous this country may be when viewed through 
the rose-colored spectacles of the millionaire, and however high 
wages may be from the standpoint of those who think that the 
natural wages of labor are only enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether, there will be no dispute among workingmen that this coun- 
try is not prosperous enough and wages not high enough. Whoever 
may be satisfied with things as they are, the great mass of American 
citizens who work for a living are not satisfied and ought not to be 
satisfied. Monstrous fortunes are rolling up here faster than they 
ever did in the world before; but the great body of the American 
people get but a poor hand-to-mouth living, and find year after year 
passing without anything laid by for a rainy day. Our rich men 
astonish the rich men of Europe by their lavish expenditure, and 
the daughters of our millionaires are sought in marriage by Euro- 
pean aristocrats of the bluest blood ; but the tramp is known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; the proportion of our people who are main- 
tained by charity, the proportion who are confined in prisons and 
lunatic asylums, the proportion of our women and children who 
must go to work, is steadily increasing. And the proportion o: 
men who, starting with nothing but their ability to labor, can become 
their own employers, or who can hope out of the earnings of their 
labor to maintain a family and put by a competence for old age, is 
steadily diminishing. ‘‘ Statisticians” may pile up figures to prove 
to the American workingman how much better off he is than he 
used to be, and the editors of protection papers may picture the 
poverty of European workingmen in the darkest colors to show him 
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how proud and happy and contented he ought to be. But the 
labor organizations, the strikes, the bitter unrest with which the 
whole industrial mass is seething, show that he is not contented. If 
protection gives prosperity, if protection raises wages, then in heav- 
en’s name let us demand more protection, even though we utterly 
destroy all foreign commerce and put a line of custom-houses be- 
tween every State, and shut in our rich men so that they cannot go 
to Europe and spend their money on foreign paupers as Mr. Blaine 
is doing. But if it does not—then let us sweep away what protec- 
tion we have. Let us raise the banner of equal rights, and try the 
way of freedom! 

It is not protection that has made wages higher here than in 
Europe. If protection could make wages high, why has it not made 
wages high in Germany and Italy and Spainand Mexico? Why did 
it not make wages high in England when it was in full force there? 
Wages were higher in the United States than in Europe before we 
had any protection; and if they have on the whole remained higher, 
it is in spite of protection. Our higher wages are because of our 
cheaper land—because labor could more readily obtain access to the 
natural materials and opportunities of labor. The secret of our 
prosperity, our rapid growth, our better conditions of labor, is sim- 
ply that we have had the temperate zone of a vast and virgin con- 
tinent to overrun, and that it has taken a long while for monopoly 
to fence itin. As it is gradually fenced in, as the tribute that labor 
must pay to monopoly for the use of land becomes higher and 
higher, so must our social conditions, tariff or no tariff, approximate 
to the social conditions of Europe. 

To give labor full freedom; to make wages what they ought to 
be, the full earnings of labor; to secure work for all, and leisure for 
all, and abundance for all; to enable all to enjoy the advantages 
and blessings of an advancing civilization,—we must break down all 
monopolies and destroy all special privileges. 

The rejection of protection and the abolition of the tariff will not 
of itself accomplish this, but it will be a long step towards it—a 
step that must necessarily be taken if labor is to be emancipated 
and industrial slavery abolished. Until the workingmen of the 
United States get over the degrading superstition of protection 
they must be divided and helpless. But when they once realize the 
true dignity of labor, once see that the good of all can only be 
gained by securing the equal rights of each, then they can unite, 
and then they will be irresistible. 
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And this is the question that you will be asked this year to 
answer by your votes. Are you for restriction or are you for free- 
dom? Are you in favor of taxing the whole people for the benefit 
of a few capitalists, in the hope that they will give to their workmen 
some of the crumbs? or are you against all special privileges and in 
favor of equal fights to all? 

To the man who thinks the matter over there can be no question 
as to what answer best accords with the interests of workingmen. 
It is possible for the few to become rich by taxing the many. But 
it is not possible for the many to become rich by taxing themselves; 
still less by taxing themselves to put the proceeds in the hands of 
the few. 

Labor cannot be hurt by freedom. ‘The only thing that can be 
hurt by freedom is monopoly. And monopoly means the robbery 
of labor. What labor needs is freedom, not protection; justice, not 
charity; equal rights for all, not special privileges for some. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


AKOSMISM. 


As one who to some long-locked chamber goes, 
And listens there to what the dead have said, 
So are there moments when my thoughts are led 

To those dull chronicles whose pages close 

Epochs and ages in the same repose 
That shall the future, as the past o’erspread : 
And where but Memory may tend the dead, 

Or prune the ivy where once grew the rose— 

And as there to me from their pages streams 
The incoherent story of the years, 

The aimlessness of all we undertake, 

I think our lives are surely but the dreams 

Ofgpirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
0, as we die, do one by one awake. 


EDGAR SALTUS. 
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TARIFF REFORM. 
Parr I. 


THE American people are to-day confronted with the presence of 
an accumulation in the Federal treasury of an immense surplus not 
needed for public purposes. Out of the channels of trade large 
sums have been gathered, to rest unused in the receptacle of Federal 
taxes. At the rate of $140,000,000 a year, taxation takes out of the 
earnings and the toil and the income of the people more money 
than the government requires, to be poured into an already over- 
flowing treasury. I read the other day a statement of the condition 
of the public treasury, which showed, that day, over $600,000,000 
locked up in the public vaults, $350,000 gathered from the internal- 
revenue system, and more than a million of dollars collected from 
customs duties. Is this not enough to set every American citizen 
to inquiring: Must we continue forever to amass $140,000,000 a 
year more than is required by the government, and pour the same 
into the Federal treasury? If it shall be so, then it is only a ques- 
tion of years when all the money is locked up at Washington, and 
none left for the business of the people. Shall this enormous sum} 
remain there as a temptation to the extravagant and dishonest? 
Where the carrion is, there the crows will be; and in and about 
Washington are gathered the advocates of the wildest and most dis- 
honest schemes. They are the lobbyists proposing to take out of 
this public fund that which they have no right to receive, in order 
to promote their personal and individual advancement through the 
success of their cunning employers. The result is a demoralization 
of the public conscience, a destruction of the public honor, and 
legislation made, not for the public interest, but for the benefit of 
the few who seek to live upon the labor of the many. 

Why this surplus? Whence did it come? Have you paid any 
taxes, good reader, in support of the town, township, county, or 
State in which you live? The amount may be ascertained by look- 
ing at the tax receipts which you obtained on the day that you paid. 
But how much did you pay to the support of the United States 
Government last year? Can anyone answer? Do you suppose it 
was put in the public treasury without somebody paying it? If 
you didn’t pay any of it, the man who lives in the next town or the 
next city didn’t pay any of it, and so on clear to the seas on either 
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side; and then it must have come into the public treasury by an 
earthquake or convulsion of nature, or have dropped from the clouds. 
But it did not; it came out of your incomes, out of your toil and 
your earnings, in a way which I shall indicate as I proceed. 

Is it to be supposed that it would have been possible to have en- 
acted a law by the present Congress, or the last Congress, to produce 
the result of so vast a surplus without criticism and condemnation 
on your part? Where is the Congressman who would dare to vote 
to raise $140,000,000 more than the people require for the expenses 
of the government? This result happens, and the money is in the 
treasury, because the people have lost hold of the subject-matter of 
taxation. It is there because the citizens do not know whence the 
money comes. It is there because they do not know how much 
each has contributed to it; and this is because the tax laws which 
gather the money for the support of the government in 1888 were 
passed in 1862. 

There is not a government in Christendom which does not pro- 
vide through its ministers—its exchequer representatives—for the 
report to the legislative assemblies each year of the amount required 
that year, and of the sources from which the money shall be gath- 
ered, Often there is a deficiency to be provided for because enough 
had not been raised the year before. But in the United States, for 
more than a quarter of a century, there has been no general law 
passed by Congress to raise taxes for the support of the Federal 
Government. This law, with its extraordinary taxation of 1862, 
was passed, if you will recollect, in the midst of a gigantic civil war, 
when a million men were in the field to be armed, equipped, and 
provided for. And Mr. Morrill, who was then as now Senator 
from Vermont, in reporting the bill said, in excuse for the heavy 
burdens which it imposed, that when the exigency was ended, when 
the war should be over, the taxes should cease. 

Is the war over? How long since the last soldier returned to his 
home? The unborn child of Appomattox day is a voter of this day. 
To most of the youth of the land all of the thrilling events of that 
exciting period are matters of history. Twenty-five years have 
come and gone, and over the graves of the brave defenders of our 
Union twenty-five seasons have come—in spring to scatter its 
blossoms, in summer its gorgeous flowers, in the winter its stainless 
snows. Nothing remains except the splendid result of the valor 
of those engaged in the conflict, and the reminiscences in which the 
living soldiers alone have a right to indulge. Nothing remains? 
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Yes, the tax-gatherer; he who was taking money out of the 
pockets of the people in 1862 is taking money from them to-day. 
The taxes are paid to-day for the most part as when the battles 
were being fought around Richmond, and when Sherman marched 
to the sea. Shall this continue forever? If it shall, the day will 
come when the government alone is rich and the people all are 
oor. 

. If these taxes are to be reduced, in what direction shall the re- 
duction be made? They are taken, as I have already suggested, 
through the internal-revenue system and through the customs 
duties. If off the customs duties, then how much and in what way? 
If off the internal-revenue system, how much and in what way ? 
The internal-revenue system taxes only alcoholic liquors and tobacco. 
Shall the tax be taken off of them? Will you say that whiskey 
and tobacco shall escape the payment of taxes, and the little shoes 
and the little suits of clothes that your children have to wear to 
school shall pay them? The tax on whiskey and tobacco is a tax on 
luxuries, and he who indulges in them can well afford to pay the 
taxes which the government shall impose. But concede that it is a 
tax upon necessaries. ‘Then the cons™mer will not be benefited by 
the removal of the tax, for there have been atl] east half-a-dozen 
changes in the laws taxing whiskey and tobacco since 1862, but there 
have been no changes in the price of the articles to the consumer. 
You may reduce as much as you please the taxes on whiskey and 
tobacco, and I will have to pay just as much for the cigar which I 
buy from the tobacconist, or for the glass of whiskey I buy at the 
bar. 

The reduction ought therefore to be made in the tariff duties: it 
should be in that direction; and that presents at once the question, 
What is the tariff? How does it tax? It isa tax upon foreign 
goods imported into this country. When it is levied for the pur- 
pose of supporting the government it is called a tariff for revenue; 
when it is levied for the purpose of helping a man in his business 
it is called a tariff for protection. So far as it may be a tariff for 
revenue I am not disposed to dispute or controvert the wisdom of 
the method which it suggests of raising money; although there are 
some suggestions well worthy of consideration, some of which I 
have already made. Another thought is, Should not we be in a 
better condition to determine what ought to be done at Washington 
with your taxes if you knew how much taxes you had paid? Why 
should one wish to be ignorant of what one pays to the government 
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But it did not; it came out of your incomes, out of your toil and 
your earnings, in a way which I shall indicate as I proceed. 

Is it to be supposed that it would have been possible to have en- 
acted a law by the present Congress, or the last Congress, to produce 
the result of so vast a surplus without criticism and condemnation 
on your part? Where is the Congressman who would dare to vote 
to raise $140,000,000 more than the people require for the expenses 
of the government? This result happens, and the money is in the 
treasury, because the people have lost hold of the subject-matter of 
taxation. It is there because the citizens do not know whence the 
money comes. It is there because they do not know how much 
each has contributed to it; and this is because the tax laws which 
gather the money for the support of the government in 1888 were 
passed in 1862. 

There is not a government in Christendom which does not pro- 
vide through its ministers—its exchequer representatives—for the 
report to the legislative assemblies each year of the amount required 
that year, and of the sources from which the money shall be gath- 
ered. Often there is a deficiency to be provided for because enough 
had not been raised the year before. But in the United States, for 
more than a quarter of a century, there has been no general law 
passed by Congress to raise taxes for the support of the Federal 
Government. This law, with its extraordinary taxation of 1862, 
was passed, if you will recollect, in the midst of a gigantic civil war, 
when a million men were in the field to be armed, equipped, and 
provided for. And Mr. Morrill, who was then as now Senator 
from Vermont, in reporting the bill said, in excuse for the heavy 
burdens which it imposed, that when the exigency was ended, when 
the war should be over, the taxes should cease. 

Is the war over? How long since the last soldier returned to his 
home? The unborn child of Appomattox day is a voter of this day. 
To most of the youth of the land all of the thrilling events of that 
exciting period are matters of history. T'wenty-five years have 
come and gone, and over the graves of the brave defenders of our 
Union twenty-five seasons have come—in spring to scatter its 
blossoms, in summer its gorgeous flowers, in the winter its stainless 
snows. Nothing remains except the splendid result of the valor 
of those engaged in the conflict, and the reminiscences in which the 
living soldiers alone have a right to indulge. Nothing remains? 
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Yes, the tax-gatherer; he who was taking money out of the 
pockets of the people in 1862 is taking money from them to-day. 
The taxes are paid to-day for the most part as when the battles 
were being fought around Richmond, and when Sherman marched 
to the sea. Shall this continue forever? If it shall, the day will 
come when the government alone is rich and the people all are 
poor. 

If these taxes are to be reduced, in what direction shall the re- 
duction be made? ‘They are taken, as I have already suggested, 
through the internal-revenue system and through the customs 
duties. If off the customs duties, then how much and in what way? 
If off the internal-revenue system, how much and in what way? 
The internal-revenue system taxes only alcoholic liquors and tobacco, 
Shall the tax be taken off of them? Will you say that whiskey 
and tobacco shall escape the payment of taxes, and the little shoes 
and the little suits of clothes that your children have to wear to 
school shall pay them? The tax on whiskey and tobacco is a tax on 
Juxuries, and he who indulges in them can well afford to pay the 
taxes which the government shall impose. But concede that it is a 
tax upon necessaries. Then the consumer will not be benefited by 
the removal of the tax, for there have been atl east half-a-dozen 
changes in the laws taxing whiskey and tobacco since 1862, but there 
have been no changes in the price of the articles to the consumer. 
You may reduce as much as you please the taxes on whiskey and 
tobacco, and I will have to pay just as much for the cigar which I 
buy from the tobacconist, or for the glass of whiskey I buy at the 
bar. 

The reduction ought therefore to be made in the tariff duties: it 
should be in that direction; and that presents at once the question, 
What is the tariff? How does it tax? It isa tax upon foreign 
goods imported into this country. When it is levied for the pur- 
pose of supporting the government it is called a tariff for revenue; 
when it is levied for the purpose of helping a man in his business 
it is called a tariff for protection. So far as it may be a tariff for 
revenue I am not disposed to dispute or controvert the wisdom of 
the method which it suggests of raising money; although there are 
some suggestions well worthy of consideration, some of which I 
have already made. Another thought is, Should not we be in a 
better condition to determine what ought to be done at Washington 
with your taxes if you knew how much taxes you had paid? Why 
should one wish to be ignorant of what one pays to the government 
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through a system of indirect taxation? I can understand why 
kings and emperors should wish to conceal from the people the 
taxes they pay ; but it is a mystery to me that our people, who are 
themselves the sovereigns, should wish to be deceived as to the 
amount they pay to support the government which is their own 
creature. I only throw these out as suggestions, because I recog- 
nize the expediency of the government to levy taxes for purposes 
of revenue. 

But a tax for protection, a tax to help one man along in his 
business—that is the tariff to which Iam opposed. Now, generally, 
I say that the government has not any right to surrender the taxing 
power to an individual that he may gather out of his fellow-citizens 
what they have earned. Supposing a man wants to start the busi- 
ness of making ploughs. He begins it as I began my business of 
studying law, or you yours of being a merchant, or you yours of 
being a banker, or you yours of being a farmer. He selects it under 
all the conditions as the best one for him with his opportunities 
and capital. Now, when he has engaged in it, if it be a profitable 
business, if making ploughs is giving him good returns, he does 
not need the protection of the government. If it is an unprofitable 
one, it is a good reason why he shonld take his money out of his 
business, but it is no reason why he should make you and me pay 
two prices for our ploughs in order to make good the losses in a 
business into which he has voluntarily gone. When he selected his 
business of making ploughs he stood before the law as all of us stand, 
and was no more entitled to governmental consideration and pro- 
tection than we were. And he should be left as we are left by 
the law to achieve our own fortunes, make our own results, and- 
work out our own destiny. 

But there is another consideration. If the protection that the 
law gives, in whatever form, shall come equally to every American 
citizen, so that every person gets his proportionate and relative share, 
then why the necessity of protection? Because, after all have been 
protected alike, each is standing as to the other in precisely the 
same situation as he stood before. It is as though all were to get: 
up on stilts six feet high. They are high relatively, but each is 
to the other just’as when they walked on ¢erra firma. And if it is 
to be unequal protection; if some are to get something at the ex- 
pense of others, then it is a wrong which the government of the . 
United States is prohibited by the Constitution from committing. 

But how does this protective tariff operate? It puts a duty on 
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the foreign article in order that the American producer of a similar 
article may be relieved from the competition which the importation 
‘of that article will make. He says: ‘‘I don’t like so many of these 
foreign goods coming into this country. I have started into my busi- 
ness—whatever it may be—and I would like to have a better market 
and better prices, and these foreign goods are coming in here to annoy 
me, and I am an American, and my American fellow-citizens are to 
patronize me, and so I wish that Congress would pass a law so that 
tliese foreign goods should not come in here to disturb me, and I will 
appeal to the patriotism of Americans. Shall we not stand by one 
another?” It may be that he who is asking this right to sell goods 
is living in Portland, Maine, and the man he wishes to sell goods to is 
living in Minnesota. There is no neighborly tie between them, but 
still he bases his claim on patriotism, and asks Congress to pass a law 
keeping out foreign articles that he may have a better market, or so 
that foreign articles can only come in at a high price that he may be 
enabled to increase the price of the article he desires to sell. I had 
a friend say to me not long ago that he didn’t see how he was hurt 
by the tariff; because, he said, he didn’t know that he had bought 
any foreign goods. I answered: ‘‘ Do you not know that the tariff 
increases the price of domestic goods? Do you suppose that the 
man who asks for a law to put a duty on foreign goods is satisfied 
with that?” . And then I gave him the illustration which I now 
give to you. Supposing all the sugar of the world came to America 
free of duty, and as a result of the unlimited competition every 
hogshead sold for $100. The sugar-producer, wanting the assist- 
ance of the government as I have suggested, goes to Congress and 
asks for a 100-per-cent duty, so that foreign sugar shall not come 
here to annoy him. Well, Congress passes such a law. It goesinto 
operation, and what is the result? It increases the price of the 
imported sugar 100 per cent. The importer has to pay 100 per 
cent on every hogshead as it enters the port of New York, and the 
man who purchases it has to pay $200 because he must re- 
imburse the importer. Do you suppose the American sugar-pro- 
ducer keeps his price at the original figure of $100 a hogshead? 
Certainly not! He raises it to $195 or $196, a price just under that 
at which the foreign sugar can be profitably imported. That is the 
result of the tariff, as regards domestic goods. The American pur- 
chaser of foreign sugar has to pay $200 for every hogshead which be- 
fore he got for $100, and the consumer of American sugar has to pay 
$195 or $196 for that which, before, he was able to buy for $100, In 
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other words, the operation of the tariff is to increase the price of the 
foreign article to the full extent of the duty levied, and on all sim- 
ilar domestic articles to an extent just under that at which the for- 
eign article can be brought profitably into this country. Of course 
there are many considerations which will vary this. It will be more 
or less than the amount I have suggested, but substantially it is an 
increase always in the price of the domestic article to a point very 
near that at which the foreign goods can come in here. Because, if 
not, the foreign goods would soon come into competition with the 
home article. Now do you see what the tariff means? It means 
increased prices for all manufactured articles. Protection means in- 
creased prices of all articles of home consumption. 

I have heard protectionists say that there had been no increase in 
prices since the tariff had gone into effect ; that, in fact, the prices 
on articles had got less. So they have. But they have not grown 
less because of the tariff, but in spite of the tariff. The English 
policy of free trade has developed the same conditions of production 
which have been developed here, and the prices of articles in England 
are always, or nearly always, as much less than they are here as is the 
rate of our duty. There has been a decrease in prices all the world 
over. From what? From improvements in machinery, from the 
developments of invention and genius, from steam and electricity. 
The world at large has received this diminution in prices, and it has 
been experienced more in countries having free trade than in the 
countries which have protection. And I would not have you per- 
mit any man who advocates protection to escape you when you say 
“«jncrease of prices.” Increase of prices is the beginning and the 
end of the tariff system. It is its alpha and omega, its foundation 
and turret-stone; without that it has not any reason to exist. 

Is it of any importance or consequence to the people of this 


eountry that prices are increased by the tariff? Let me tell you. 


The tariff touches 5000 articles. While not so many are named in 
the tariff list, the reports of those who gather the duties will show 
that 5000 articles, or more than that, come into this country each 
year and are affected by the tariff. And how much are they in- 
creased in price by this tariff law? Forty-three per cent, nearly fifty 
per cent; and on those articles which enter into general consumption, 
into the life of the poor who are least able to pay, it amounts to over 


sixty per cent. Is that of any consequence? 


What is the average wage in this country in the year? It is less 
than $400 a year; but I will say $400 for the purposes of my argu- 
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ment: and the man who has a wife and family is obliged to pay out 
that $400 for the support of his wife and family. And I will say 
that the duty on necessities is 334 per cent. Now, the man who 
earns $400 a year and is obliged to pay it out for the support of his 
wife and family pays $133 a year by the force of the law. I will 
demonstrate to you before I conclude that the tariff has not. 
given him one cent of that $400. He has earned it by the laws and 
under the operation of principles of trade which the tariff cannot by 
any possibility affect; and yet the tariff, pretending to have been his 
friend, comes and takes from him $133 of his $400. Does that 
mean nothing? It means, my laboring friends, one-third of your 
time owned and controlled by other men; it means one-third of 
your wages worse than lost, one-third of your labor and your life, 
not your own. If you could save that $133 a year, how much more of 
comfort it would mean for your home; how much better dresses for 
our wives; how much more comfortable clothing for your children; 
ow much better food at the table; how much more satisfactory 
medicines in the hours of sickness! And then to me the cruellest 
thing of this robbery is that it takes away from the man his power 
to save. All that he earns must go ; — after year goes, and all is 
gone, and perhaps he is in debt. As the result of years of toil he has 
nothing saved, and then comes the day of weariness, the hour when 
the arm falls helpless at the side, and the night settles down when 
no man can work. And then, what is there for the old man and the 
old woman but —_ or private charity, or the generosity of kins- 
men to whom they must go for what they get in their declining 
years—because protection stole from them in the hours of their 
strength their power to save? Frank H. Hurp. 


(Completed in Next Number.) 


REFUTED. 
* Anticipation is sweeter than Realization.” 

It may be: yet I have not found it so. 

In those first golden dreams of future fame 

I did not find the happiness which came 
When Toil was crowned with triumph. Now I know 
My words have recognition and will go 

Straight to some listening heart, my early aim 

To win the idle glory of a name 
Pales like a candle in the noontide’s glow. 
So with the deeper joys of which I dreamed. 

Life yields more rapture than did childhood’s fancies, 

And each year brings more pleasure than I waited. 
Friendship proves truer than of old it seemed, 

And, all beyond youth’s passion-hued romances, 

Love is more perfect than anticipated. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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FREE TRADE AND CONGRESS. 


THE debate. upon the revenue reform bill submitted to that process on 
the 17th April last opened in good form. There was something else opened 
at the same time that was as ludicrous as the subsequent talk proved inter- 
esting, and that was the eyes of the Republican leaders. Having taken it 
for granted that a high protective tariff was popular with the people, they 
have failed to prepare themelves for a discussion on its merits. It is a fact 
few have observed, that this pernicious system never was submitted to pop- 
ular consideration. Previous to the late Civil War sporadic talks on the 
stump and unread editorials in the press appeared from time to time, but 
these were on a very dry and rather insignificant subject. The prominent 
men of both parties were so near the creation of our political fabric that 
they knew an unequal and unfair tax, levied for protection, could not be 
maintained ; and so Henry Clay constructed his ‘‘ American System,” that 
gave the people a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, instead of 
what we have to-day, a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. The 
great commoner Clay was so mild in his advocacy of a tax in behalf of 
manufactures mostly textile, that were he alive to-day he would be taken 
to task by the Republican press. Indeed we believe, monstrous as the 
belief may appear, that Henry would be called a mugwump. 

When the civil war came on, and with it a want of means to prosecute 
it with vigor, and the attention of the North was fixed upon the field, 
a protective tariff was introduced and passed to a law under the guise of 
a pure revenue measure. 

When the war came to an end, the policy of a heavy tax on the people. 
to insure a profit to certain interests not only continued, but augmented in 
amount. 

It was at this period that the Hon. Robert C. Schenck was made Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and set about remodelling the 
tariff. General Schenck’s idea was to include all raw material in the 
schedule of protected articles. The mining and manufacturing interests 
appeared at once in force to protest this resolution. ‘ How can we mine 
and manufacture at a profit if you increase the price of our machinery and 
material? To make the United States a first-class producer of manufac- 
tured goods we must have cheap raw material and cheap labor.” General 
Schenck was not to be moved. ‘‘ You have had your hold on the govern- 
ment teat long enough, gentlemen ; now I am going to give some hungry 
fellows a chance.” And so every conceivable material appeared on the 
list. 
However, he compromised with the sufferers, and augmented duties until 
they nearly amounted to prohibition. 

Then came the so-called reconstruction measure, and what we are 
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pleased to name the war issues, distracting public attention from an ini- 
quitous system of spoliation through law. In no part of the country in 
any canvass since the war has an appeal been made to the people in behalf 
of or against the robbery. The apparent acquiescence in the policy has 
lulled the Republicans in a false sense of security. 

It is not the people only that lack education on this subject, but their 
political leaders. The average Congressman is not given to much study, 
and among the Republicans they one and all in the House unloaded their 
duties in this direction upon the Hon. William D. Kelley, endearingly known 
as ‘‘Old Pig-iron.”” When, therefore, this debate opened, it found the 
Republican side of the House entirely unprepared. When the President’s 
Message was sent to Congress it was received in a most hilarious manner. 
Grover Cleveland and his Message were taken and treated as huge jokes. 

In this the Solons followed the example set them by the press of the 
country, that claimed to be in a most cheerful mood over what it was 
pleased to call a colossal blunder on the part of the President. 

As time wore on, however, it was amusing to note the change that 
chilled this humor. The people, from some reason, failed to appreciate the 
joke, and received it in grim silence, broken only by queries that indicated 
not only interest but anxiety. It reminded one of the French of Paris 
when the great Napoleon escaped from Elba. The bulletins upon the cor- 
ners read: ‘‘ The little Scoundrel has escaped.” The same day it was an- 
nounced that General Bonaparte had landed near Fréjus. The next day 
the capital was informed that ‘‘ The Hero of Lodi is at the head of an army 
moving on Paris.” The last announcement was that the Emperor was at 
the Tuileries. ‘‘ Vive ’Empereur !” We have not yet reached such a cli- 
max, but it is approaching. 

For twenty odd years all tariff matters in the House had been referred 
to its Nestor—the venerable and Hon. Kelley. He kept the high protective 
tariff about his person, and had it, to use a vulgar phrase, on tap. No- 
body tapped it. It was to be observed that members rather avoided contact 
with its great custodian. The fact is, dear Old Pig-iron was not a pleasant 
sort of person at any time. People who carry about a grave charge seldom 
are. It is very like a man with a coffin under his arm. But all felt safe 
and satisfied in the fact that the custodian of a high protective tariff was 
on hand, and ready at any moment to launch an avalanche of figures at the 
ignorant enemy. To the Hon. Kelley there was given the task of the utter 
annihilation of the Hon. Mills, that very absurd person who had the au- 
dacity to pretend to a knowledge of what all his honorable Republican 
associates were profoundly ignorant. 

The Hon. Kelley strangely resembles Daniel Webster—we mean not in 
person, but in qualities. He has the same dignified solemnity of manner, if 
anything a superior flow of words, and by far a more powerful voice. He 
differs from the godlike Daniel in one little respect. He has not the great 
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expounder’s capacity to understand some things. The striking resemblance 
of qualities seems to terminate at the head. We fear the Hon. Kelley may 
differ with us in this—and we may be mistaken ; but there is certainly a 
difference between the Hon. Kelley and Daniel Webster. But with this 
little difference dear Old Pig-iron is a very Webster in his oratorical utter- 
ances. He does not think aloud on his legs—indeed, we are much mistaken 
if he thinks at any time. 

All this, however, ought not to be in the way, if one of the late Tom Cor- 
win’s epigrammatic sayings can be relied on. Corwin was doomed once to 
listen for two hours to an effort in behalf of a protective tariff. When the 
orator ended, the late William Green rushed at the then Governor Corwin 
and shook him by the hand. ‘‘A most admirable argument, Governor,” 
he cried, ‘‘in behalf of our great American System. Indeed, Governor, I 
doubt whether even you could make asuperior effort.” ‘‘ Billy,” responded 
Corwin, ‘‘ I humbly confess I could not. I console myself, however, with 
the reflection that, so far as the tariff is concerned, the bigger the fool the 
better the argument.” 

The Honorable Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means startled 
and entranced the crowded House by his clear statement of facts, array of 
figures, close reasoning, and at times eloquent utterance. He closed, and 
the Hon. Custodian of all that is known on the tariff rose solemnly in 
response. To the disgust of the Republicans, instead of an impromptu, as is 
his wont, he began, continued, and ended reading a carefully written speech. 
It was not, could not of course be, a reply. The Republican members 
were cruelly disappointed. There had been statements made they wished 
explained away. There had been conclusions drawn from facts and figures 
that were extremely embarrassing to them. They wanted them cleared 
away; but, alas! the great, sole custodian of their high tariff failed them. 
His old roar seemed to have lost its power, his glib flow of words all their 
meaning. So the debate opened, and the eyes opened to the sad fact that 


free trade would have to be discussed by a presentation of facts instead of 


declamation and naked abuse—and the discussion continues under the 
same embarrassments. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE 


THE North American Monthly Thorndyke Rice continues his attacks upon. 
the administration. 
We incontinently confess that when this dreadful war broke out our 


sympathies were with the Monthly Rice. He had been treated in a way to 


awake emotion in any civilized heart. To understand this it is necessary 


to know the condition of our society. By society we mean that magic 
circle of a select few that is to the rest of humanity what old china is to 
common crockery. The great trouble with us in the formation of such magic 
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circle is that there is no fixed and well-defined process through which to 
create it. We cannot get it through birth, as in Europe; for with us, al- 
though the great majority are properly born, we are none of us well- 
born—which means one born to the privilege of being socially above other 
people. Nor can our good society be procured through wealth. Property, 
through some law as yet unknown to the scientists, accumulates in the 
hands of people generally the least fitted to make the exclusive set, the 
good society for which we free-born Americans sigh. 

To meet this great difficulty we have fallen into a sort of imitation that 
at least has the merit of being subject to a fixed and well-defined rule. This 
process consists in having our would-be aristocrats secure a presentation to 
some prince, potentate, or other royal representative of Europe. In this 
subtle and refining process the railroad magnate who enjoys millions while 
retaining the manners of a brakeman on a cattle train from which he orig- 
inated ; the rich owner of a vast fortune accumulated through a patented 
process of better pickling pigs’ tails, who has the habits of the animal upon 
whose extremities he grew rich ; the oil king and rough old Aladdin of 
the mines, are one and all reborn and regenerated, and return to our shores 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges of a high society. 

We must not be understood as condemning this good society. It is true, 
we know very little of it. We have at times been tempted to investigate, 
as a scientist studies an ant-hill or puts all sorts of queer things under the 
microscope, but little leisure and less inclination have prevented us. As 
it is, we think it just as well to have our wealthy families organized into an 
exclusive circle of their own. There is nothing in the Constitution as 


amended to prevent any man or woman from being exclusive. The more 
exclusive, probably the better for the rest of us. However, barring a ten- 
dency to bare shoulders that shocks the Rev. Dr. Dix, our so-called good 
society is harmless enough. Indeed, situated as we are, there is one feat- 
ure we much approve, and that is the extravagance of it. When aman, 
through successful theft or fraud, accumulates a great fortune that he can- 
not enjoy, it is better that he should scatter it than to hoard. In this way 
he makes spendthrifts of his children. It is not generally known that our 
great Republic is based in a great measure on spendthrifts. The fathers, 
in destroying the law of primogeniture, assured us that we should not 
suffer from a wealthy class, for the sons would scatter what the parents 


accumulated. So we see that it is the patriotic duty of rich parents to pro- 


mote extravagance and make sad dogs of their male offspring. 

This little essay on good society has carried us some distance from the 
cruel war being waged by the Monthly Rice on our excellent Administra- 
tion. It seems that while this admirable proprietor of a handsome proper- 


ty, a sound liver, and 7he North American Review was in England, he 


sought to be presented by our Minister to the Prince of Wales. 
This was an honorable ambition on the part of the aspiring Thorndyke. 
He did not seek it for the vulgar purpose of making Wales’s acquaintance. 
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In the grave diplomatic correspondence that was subsequently published 
we learned from the ambitious Thorndyke that he and Wales were on fa- 
mniliar terms. This is common enough. Any American possessed of a 
handsome wife or daughter, or a heavy auriferous deposit in bank which 
he was willing to risk on draw-poker, could know Wales. But to be public- 
ly presented by the American Minister to His Royal Highness Prince of 
Wales meant a noble initiation into good society at home. He might even 
hope, as proprietor of the North American, for a steam-tug and a brass band 


off Sandy Hook—to say nothing of reporters who meet distinguished Euro- 
pean actors and ask them what they think of America. 

This reasonable demand of the Monthly Thorndyke was refused by the 
Hon. Phelps, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, on the 
utterly untenable ground that Mr. Thorndyke Rice had published an un- 
seemly attack by the spiteful Gail Hamilton on our admirable and ever-to- 
be admired Hon. Tom Bayard, Secretary of State. And the Minister con- 


tinued that, as this presentation was a social affair and not an official duty, 
the favor was inadmissible, for it would be considered a personal indorse- 
ment of Gail’s assault. 

This was something more than mean on the part of the Hon. Phelps. 
It was malfeasance in office. 

The American Minister, whenever found at his post, has but one official 
duty, and that is to present people. To get an American citizen, male or fe- 
male, into the presence of the high-born rulers of Europe, and get the same 
out again without some grave violation of court etiquette that might involve 
the two governments in a war, or worse yet, the recall of the Minister, make 
up the one sole duty of our diplomatic agent. He has generally two secre- 
taries to assist him, but even with these he is deprived of sleep and loses 
flesh. Our citizens are so unused to court life, so ignorant of the laws 
governing the manners and ways of royal families, that there is no 
telling what a citizen may do to offend the high-born and proud descend- 
ants of kings. The Minister himself, when he reaches his post, has to 
employ a master of ceremonies, generally a lackey, to give him the neces- 
sary teachings. 

The one article of court dress alone calls for the exercise of all one’s in- 
tellectual powers. Like Mrs. Todgers’s gravy, it calls for anxiety and a 
sense of responsibility that threatens one with prostration. No man savo 
a play-actor, or a circus-rider, or an ocean swell known as a naval officer, 
or an army revolver, known as such at Washington because of his powers as 
a round dancer, has the remotest conception of what a court dress is to the . 
constitution. Toa free-born American born through many generations of 
common clothing, that is designed to be as comfortable and hideous as 
possible, the change to a court dress is appalling. He suddenly finds him- 
self trussed up like a stuffed turkey. His front elevation leaves one in 
doubt as to the sex of the wearer—while that of the rear suggests a bunty- 
tailed rooster. This, with bombs braided on his coat-tails, and gold grape- 
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vines worked up his back—while his patriotic legs feel as if they were turned 
out to a cold and heartless world in thin knit drawers. To all this a small 
sword is added that embarrasses locomotion and threatens unexpected 
tumbles by a propensity it has, from the total depravity of inanimate things, 
to get between the legs. 

To return to our mutton—not meaning thereby any disrespect to our 
North American: it was the Hon. Phelps’s official duty to present our com- 


patriot to H. R. H, Prince of Wales. To say that he would not execute 
this grave and high duty because the Monthly Thorndyke had published 


an unseemly attack on our estimable Secretary of State was to make an 
attack on the liberty of the press. To say that an American editor cannot 
publish anything he pleases is to assault the very foundations of our Re- 
public. The Monthly Rice loomed up as a martyr, and of course expected 
the immediate recall of the Hon. Phelps. That he was not recalled in dis- 
grace, and relegated to his original obscurity in the mountains of Vermont, 
amazed all right-thinking men. 

Of course we sided with the martyr ; we felt that the very foundations of 
the Republic were endangered. When his friends spoke of him as a 
blighted being whose brilliant career had been so cruelly cut short, our 
heart went out to him. We felt as if we would like to form a new party, 
to be called the North American Monthly Thorndyke Rice combination— 
with a platform to read, ‘‘ Freedom of the press to Gail Hamilton. A bas le 
Phelps.” 

While, however, we sustain the liberty of the press, even to a printing of 
* Gail Hamilton, we hardly think it consists—to use a homely word—to attack 
free trade. When, therefore, the North American Monthly Martyr Thorn- 
dyke Rice assails our worthy President, and pronounces his views on rev- 
enue reform as crude, we feel that the time has come to withdraw our 
sympathy. We know that our late friend, this once noble young man, can 
never get over his disappointment and the cruel injustice done him. He 
can never see aught done by this Administration that is good. Hence these 
tears! But a high sense of duty forces us to separate. Free press and 
Thorndyke are precious, but free wool is a high duty—when not found in 
the tariff. 


LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


WE would mildly suggest to those able biographers, Messrs. Hay and 
Nicolai, who are writing the life of Lincoln, that they would add much to 
the interest of their work if they would tell us something about Lincoln. 
We share with the public a desire to know a little about that great man. 
We are, on the contrary, introduced to a solemn shade that floats with much 
dignity through the grave and crowded events of the stirring time when the 
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South sought through armed force to destroy the Union. What makes the 
matter the more aggravating is that the gifted writers had rare opportu- 
nities for observation. They were private secretaries when Kentueky’s 
poor white and Illinois’ rail-splitter assumed the duties of President and fer 
four long and dreary years guided our afflicted people through shameful 
defeats up to triumph at last. 

Now, it is the popular verdict, settled for all time, that the man so 
providentially nominated and elected was of all men the one to fill and 
hold a position that seemed to be crumbling away from beneath him. 
This is the man we want to know—as we know his sad, rugged face as 
Marshall has painted it for posterity. His homely ways, unseemly jokes, 
as well as his patient endurance under terrible trials, make up the property 
which they who love as well as admire him have a right to possess. 

Not recognizing this demand, the gifted scribes write us history under the 
guise of biography. They are two separate and distinct things. In history 
we are treated to the facts agreed on, as the great Napoleon expressed it. 
They are historical facts, and may therefore be without a particle of truth. 
To make the story startling as well as probable is the art of the historian. 
This is not the case with biography. Between the two there is the same 
difference that exists between a chromo and a photograph—and even pho- 
tography has ceased to be real since the operator has taken on himself the 
art of making up a face and eliminating the expression with the wrinkles. 

An old adage tells us that no man isa great man to his lackey. Of 
course not; and yet the lackey makes the best biographer, for through him 
we get an inner view of the eminent man, who has one character for the 
public and another for his bed-chamber and his private life. We put 
aside the lackey’s opinions, but cling to the lackey’s facts. We do not look 
at and listen to the lackey—we look through him to our hero, and hear his 
footsteps when he is the most alone and most great. The best biographer 
known to English classics is Boswell, and men read Boswell who never open 
a page of Johnson, Froude has taken a lesson from this, and gives the 
world a startling picture of Carlyle. Froude is a most unreliable man 
when he writes history, but charming as a biographer. He is no flunky, 
but he looked at the great Scotch cynic with the eyes and heart of one, and 
in the selfish, coarse repulsiveness of his subject, took Carlyle from the 
absurd pedestal to which ignorant adulation had lifted him, and put him in 
a pillory for a continuous shower of offensive missiles. Of course, for this 
the bold writer got abuse. But what would you? We got the facts, an« 
a precious fact to humanity; and Carlyle got in death what ought to have — 
been given to him through life. : 

Hay and Nicolai have the dignified sweep of the historic style. This 
seems to be of more importance to them than Lincoln or the facts. The 
late civil war, for example, is called first a rebellion, which is doubtful, and 
then a conspiracy, which is not only untrue but nonsense. One cannot 
indict a people, and this charge is absurd as the existence of the crime was 
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impossible. The much-abused Jefferson Davis, Lee, and Stonewall Jackson 
supplicated God as earnestly for His protection in the war as our Salmon 
P. Chase, whose every breath was a prayer petitioning the throne of grace 
for support of the government. 

We have no wish to criticise this work at any length. If the book keeps, 
such criticism will be in order hereafter. We are only impelled to suggest 
what will add greatly to the interest of the work while it is in progress of 
publication, and ere too late to remedy the defect. Let us hear something 
about Lincoln in the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln.” 


REVIEWS. 


I. His Way and her Will, by A. X. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)—The 
anonymous author of this study of New York society has produced a book 
which will probably give considerable offence to the personal friends of 
certain leaders in New York Knickerbocracy, but which, it must be admit- 
ted, he—or she—has compounded out of his—or her—materials with a 
spirit that will plead potently in its favor, even to those who are most at- 
tacked. The story centres itself around a literary lady who combines the 
trades of society journalism and professional chaperonage, a few of the 
leading figures in the amateur theatrical set in this city, who are easily 
recognized beneath their akases, and an enigmatical gentleman who is 
introduced as ‘‘ Prince Charming.” These characters are strongly drawn, 
and their distinctive individualities are cleverly maintained to the end of 
the book. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment that can be paid to the volume before 
us is to say, that though the first nine chapters hardly touch the real story, 
they are bright, epigrammatic studies of character, and never weary the 
reader. Especially charming are the introduction of Moray Stuart, the 
‘Prince Charming ” of the story, and a coach-ride and luncheon-party in 
which all the characters are included. 

With the eleventh chapter the story practically opens, and culminates 
with a direct rapidity which is highly commendable in an author. The 
scene is laid at Lenox, and the amateur theatrical heroine is called Miss 
Peale. Her character is finely portrayed, and well developed to the 
climax. The same can hardly be said of the sub-heroine, Nina, who strikes 
us as a somewhat impossible young woman ; but the author has given her a 
scene in an empty church, whilst her lover plays the organ during a 
thunder-storm, which is as nervous and dramatic a piece of writing as 
we have often come across. 

The construction of the book reminds us somewhat of Alphonse Karr, 
the deus ex machina being a rough Texan millionaire who employs the 
professional chaperone in the first chapter, and disappears, to turn up at the 
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end of the book and settle everything satisfactorily. The work has one 
attribute sadly lacking in the décadent literature of to-day: it has a plot, 
an intrigue, which is absorbing and suspensive ; and whilst a keen study of 
human nature, the volume does not weary the reader with subtle and long- 
drawn-out psychological analyses of character. 

Il. Herr Paulus—His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. (Harper 
Bros.)—Walter Besant’s name on the title-page of this work is sufficient 
criterion of its literary excellence. The book has one grave fault—it is 
anticlimactic ; the word ‘‘ Finis ” should have been inscribed at the foot of 
the second book. ‘‘ Book Three” is wearisome and unnecessary, and de- 
stroys to a great extent the epigrammatic charm of the earlier portion of 
the volume. The story is that of a young and beautiful mystic, by name 
Ziphion Trinder, who, under the nom-de-guerre of Herr Paulus, combines 
the charlatan tricks of the common spiritualist medium with a rare power 
of mesmerism, by means of which he performs a series of miracles of ab- 
sorbing interest, which are subsequently explained with a fascinating 
naiveté, All the accounts of the, spiritualists in the book are strikingly 
quaint and amusing : there-is-o ¥ ote distinctly badly-drawn character in 
the book—this is Sybil, the betrothed of the young scientist who exposes 
the medium. She is false, vulgar; ‘and ‘stupid; and it is to be hoped that 
such young women do not exist in real ‘‘ society.” Book Three, as we have 
said, mars the work, but, being entirely unnecessary to the story, it may 
be skipped over in ten minutes; and thus Herr Paulus becomes one of the 
quaintest works that have ever taken so-called. occult science for their 
raison Wétre. 

Ill. The Case of Mohammed Benani—A Story of To-day (Appletons)— 
is more properly speaking a story of the spring of 1886, when the present 
writer was in Morocco and witnessed many of the events on which the 
story is founded. It is a book with a purpose, and like most of its kind is 
essentially tedious so long as that purpose is being conveyed; but it cannot 
be denied that the work is-that of a scholar and of a politician who has his 
subject at his fingers’ ends, though the book gives one strongly the idea of 
being the work of a comparatively inexperienced writer, if not of an ama- 
teur in every sense of the word. Much of the dialogue is forced, and the 
story is unnecessarily protracted : for instance, the first eight chapters 
could with advantage be compressed into one; whilst the foot-notes which 
are here and there appended to the text are singularly naif's and unessen- 
tial. The book is anonymous; but if A. P. Sinnett, the Esoteric Buddhist, 
had been in Tangiers at the time of which we speak, we should have little 
hesitation in saying that it came from his pen. Memory forsakes us on 
this point. It is directed against the consular abuses which have recently 
been ventilated in the press, and therefore the book comes opportunely; 
and a high compliment must be paid to the author for the manner in which 
he has mixed Russia and the United States, and for his excellent and easily 
recognizable portraits of ‘‘Sir Richard Burril,” ‘‘ Mohammed Benani,” 
“Col. Lam-ourieff,” ‘‘ Stockton-ieff” and ‘‘ Mazen-off.” The picture of 
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the Arab girl Eftomah is false: no Oriental maiden could live the life of 
Eftomah in the household of ‘Ivan Paul-ovitch,” and that gentleman’s 
mesmeric power is as overdrawn as his confidence in her, as the avowed 
Jiancée of the enemy’s dragoman, is stupid. For the general reader, how- 
ever, the descriptions of the boar-hunt, of the rescue of Eftomah, and of 
some North African scenes make the book very attractive, and suggest the 
works of Pierre Loti. Had the author condensed his story and suppressed 
his discussions on mesmerism and kindred subjects, he would have pro- 
duced a book interesting alike to the mass of readers and to those whose 
taste leads them to follow carefully the burning questions of the day. 

IV. Monarchs I Have Met, by William Beatty-Kingston. (Harpers. )— 
Every man who has lived amid the associations that fall to the share of 
the war-correspondent and ‘‘ special” representative of a great newspaper, 
seems bound to write his reminiscences. It would have been strange if 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston of the Daily Telegraph had escaped this cacoéthes. 
To his credit be it said, ther man in the present day so 
fitted to satisfy tue. grays is the disease of this 
half-century as the dainulites. Tir experiences 
among crowned hedds with a chara his A’ paragraph 
quoted from the preface BQ Pustration of his style: 
‘« Heretofore I have never. béeu Able ‘to reatize -by personal experience the 
supreme pride and self-satisfactiqn prestmably felt by an author when the 
words ‘ One hundred an@.thirty-fifth’ dition,’ printed on the title-page of 
his latest work, meet his e®nitant eye.” Ti_this-réspect alone I yearn to 
emulate the achievements of M. Emile Zola and one or two other contempo- 
rary writers who bask in the golden sunshine of an unexampled popularity. 
My own view of this book is that everybody ought to read it; and nothing 
could afford me livelier satisfaction than to find that view adopted by the 
public at large. Nevertheless, inborn diffidence prompts me to deprecate 
such over-expectation, if any, as may be aroused in abnormally sanguine 
and trustful natures by the title ‘Monarchs I Have Met,’ which I frankly 
admit to be of the ad captandum order.” After a careful perusal of his 
book, we can heartily endorse Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s ingenuous announce- 
ment. Than his chapters on the late Kaiser Wilhelm, the Ottoman Sultans, 
Pope Pio Nono, and Victor Emmanuel, nothing more charming has been 
contributed to contemporary biography. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tne recent lionization of Miss Amélie Rives will probably have the effect of 
raising up 2 little army of imaginative young-lady authors. Let the much- 
abused publisher and his long-suffering ‘‘reader” tremble. It is only once 
in a decennium that an authoress gifted with Miss Rives’s remarkable and nervous 
genius—to say nothing of her fascinating and legible handwriting !—gladdens 
the eyes of the reader and type-setter. 
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Just as no man is a hero to his valet, so is no young author a hero to the 
bookseller. Owing to the run on the last number of Lippincott containing 
Miss Rives’s story ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead,” a would-be purchaser had to 
apply half-a-dozen times to his newsvendor for the magazine. Finally it was 
handed to him with the words: ‘‘ There it is at last, sir; I’ve been trying to 
find out what makes it in such demand. Blest if J can see. It appears to me 
it’s all taken up with this here Miss Rives’s stuff!” 


WE have received the first numbers of the new Chicago weekly, America. 
The ‘‘ make-up” has been criticised on account of its amateur appearance; 
but this is fading out gradually. It would seem that Slason Thompson has 
more control of the helm now than he had at first. With such a man holding 
the ropes,—a scholar, a gentleman, and an experienced journalist,—this new 
argosy on the sea of literature should take high rank among its contempo- 
raries. It is to be hoped that the ‘amateur editors ” will not stunt his efforts 
to promote their best interests. 


‘* QUAVER,” is, we presume, Reginald de Xover, ; 3 Mis roies will be read with 
much intergst, for is up qualif edateicien’ Graduate of Oxford 
University (Eng. ), and essentially cosmopolitan as regards his education, he 
ought to make Amer.ca ene of the hest musical authorities in the country. 
With names like Porter, Adam Raceah, Montcure Conway, Hawthorne, Justin 
McCarthy, Roosevelt, C. D. Warrer, Stockton, ‘‘ Sidney Luska,” Fawcett, 
Saltus, Ella Wheeler Wilcox,’ Litiis¢ Chandler Moulton, Beatty-Kingston, 
Eugene Field, A. Lang, and a Host’ of others, on the literary staff, there need 
be no fear for the future of the magazine. 


Mr. Collier’s new paper, Once a Week, too, promises great things. Mr. 
Collier pays high for the best ‘‘ copy ” and illustrations he can get, and hearts 
beat high with hope in Attorney Street in contemplation of the advance 
orders that pour in continually from all parts of the States. 


THE author of ‘‘ Miss Varian of New York,” which has reached its fourteenth 
edition in six months, is about to present us with a new book entitled ‘‘ Eros,” 
which will be published by Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. It is an open secret 
that this isa charming young lady of New York, from whose pen we hope 
before long to receive a complete romance for BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. 


_ THE sudden death of Matthew Arnold has provoked some very unkind com- 
ments from the press all over the country. He is accused on all sides of an — 
overweening conceit. This is unfair. The best writers of the day—Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Morris, Swinburne, Browning, O. W. Holmes; the best known en- 
tertainers—Oscar Wilde, Steve Masset, Marshall P. Wilder, et hoc genus omne, 
have suffered from the same accusation. But it stands to reason that a great 
notoriety must be founded on some peculiar personal idiosyncrasies, and these 
idiosyncrasies are so natural to the possessors that it must be a very shallow 
mind that attributes them to mere personal vanity, 
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A RECENT number of the Journalist contains a pretty tribute to ‘‘The 
Wives of Authors,” which concludes very pertinently. Some day these liter- 
ary helpmates may be rescued from their domestic obscurity, and we shall bave 
title-pages conveying the information that ‘‘ This book was written by John 
Smith; revised and edited by Mrs. Smith.” 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Ho.tmgss has presented his medical library to the 
Medical Library of Boston, Mass. It is probable that no one in the world pos- 
sesses such a library of ‘‘ presentation” copies as Dr. Holmes: it is to be hoped 
that these may some day be dispersed by public auction or private bequest. It 
is absurd to present ‘‘ sentimental ” collections to public institutions, which are 
thus burdened with useless duplicates which would be far more valuable to the 
obscure admirers of their recent possessors. At the British Museum Library 
they reserve the right to sell at once anything that is given to them, and quite 
rightly too. 


Ir is very curious to study unconscious plagiarism. Nordau is too eminent 
a writer to be accused of wilful theft, but his recent book, ‘‘ Die Krankhcit des 
Jahrhunderts,” is a strange replica of the morale contained in De Musset’s 
“* Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle.” In any case, it is a much more readable 
and absorbing work. 


TuE Tolstoi craze seems to be dying out. Ave Tolstoi! Russian literature 
has been a kind of mania for about three years, and Tolstoi, Turgenieff, 
and Dostoievsky have become household words. How many of the devotees have 
read the two finest Russian books ever written—‘‘ Tarass Boulha ” and ‘‘ Les 
Ames Mortes,” by Gogol, the father of the modern Russian décadent romance. 


Avevustus J. C. HARE has flashed upon a confiding public ‘“‘ Walks in 
Paris” and ‘‘ Days near Paris.” How long will it take Mr. Hare to realize 
that he cannot repeat ‘“‘ Walks in Rome” ad infinitum? Why does he not re- 
turn to the manner of his ‘‘ Memoirs of a Quiet Life ” ? 


Mrs. Mayne Rer’s biography of her husband ought to be a singularly in- 
teresting book. Col. Donn Piatt is helping her to collect the materials, and in- 
vites the assistance of Capt. Mayne Reid’s friends. It is to be hoped that 
they will respond freely to the invitation. 


ALPHONSE DavpeEt’s forthcoming book, ‘‘L’Immortel,” is to be, so it is re- 
ported, a vast satire on the ‘‘ Académie.”’ It was he who, when Jules Claretie 
was elected to that august body, put a card in the Figaro, in the form of an 
obituary notice: ‘‘ Pray for the soul of Jules Claretie, who was lost to his 
friends on the —— inst. R.I. P.” 


THE reading public: 

Farmer: Have you any books that speak about corn ? 

Clerk: Yes, sir. Cornhill Magazine, etc. . . . 

Farmer: Don’t jest with me, sir! (Exit with a copy of ‘‘ Bunyan.”) 


Zoua is going to reform. He says his new book, which is to be called ‘Le 
Réve,” is to be a goody-goody book for young ladies ! 
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Tue forthcoming testimonial to Mr. Lester Wallack will doubtless rank 
among the most substantial and satisfactory compliments ever offered to a suc- 
cessful manager in the history of the drama; and those who have had reason to 
experience the gracious manner in which his theatre was conducted behind the 
scenes, the generous and liberal spirit that seemed to animate every department 
of his management, will congratulate themselves on this opportunity to afford 
some substantial recognition of Mr. Wallack’s merits both as a manager and as 
aman. It is the fashion to indulge in a vast amount of sentiment in connection 
with things theatrical. Why this should be the case it is difficult to understand. 
It is all very well for members of the theatrical profession to be hysterical—it is 
part of their business; but the tendency on the part of the outside public to regard 
a theatre otherwise than as a commercial speculation must always be something 
of a problem to the professional pure and simple. Thus, in speaking of a popular 
manager, it is generally said, ‘‘ We owe a debt of gratitude,” etc. 

From Mr. Irving to Mr. J. M. Hill, managers are referred to as philanthropists. 
Why? Mr. Irving has enjoyed the most extraordinary advantages in the com- 
mand of practically unlimited capital from the moment he started as a manager. 
It would have been almost criminally foolish in him had he not employed the 
resources at his command in a manner calculated to conduce to the advancement 
of his art. And surely he would have been utterly unfit to manage a theatre at all 
had he been ignorant of the best means to employ to result in that advancement; 
and to laud Mr. Irving for his success under the euphemism of philanthropy is 
tantamount to saying, ‘‘ Sir, you are no fool; you know how tospend the money 
placed at your disposition by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and as a manager you 


know your trade.” 

With the security from failure guaranteed by such solid backing, Mr. Irving 
started in a proper spirit of business enterprise, and made for himself the fame 
and fortune that are deservedly his. Why for this should he be lauded asa 
benefactor to humanity? When a gentleman sells coals and amasses a large 
fortune, he is not thanked for so doing. The manager of a theatre sells amuse- 
ment, and, like the coal merchant, has every reason to be grateful when the 
public coincides with his views as to what it especially wants at the moment he 
caters for it. 

To come nearer home, Mr. J. M. Hill is hailed as a benefactor in producing 
“‘ A Possible Case,” for patronizing the American drama—as though he did so 
actuated by feelings of pure patriotism. Calculating roughly, itis quite probable 
that Mr. Hill has been offered more than a hundred American plays, and has. 
finally found one written by a well-known man, whose previous work has been 
a good guarantee of his practical ability. Mr. Rosenfeld is no trouvaille of 
Mr. Hill's; on the contrary, it would have been much more extraordinary if Mr. 
Rosenfeld had not written a good play. Mr. Hili has in no sense made Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s reputation by bringing out his play, which, being excellent, is given 
a good production, and is consequently likely to be a very profitable investment. 
After the exercise of his most careful consideration Mr, Hill bought that which 
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he believed to be the best play in the market. He doubtless paid the price at 
which that play was valued by Mr. Rosenfeld. Neither gentleman has any 
reason to feel indebted to the other, and this brings us to what we have to say 
with regard to Mr. Wallack. He is a gentleman who at the outset was singu- 
larly fortunate in being the proprietor of the most frequented theatre in New 
York. As an actor he was not only a popular favorite, but was greatly admired 
by the cognoscenti, Theatres and actors at the time of Lester Wallack’s popu- 
larity were more scarce than they are now. When Wallack’s Theatre rose to 
the zenith of its fame, there was practically no opposition with which he had 
to contend. When such opposition arose, he was found emphatically wanting 
in ability and judgment. The Wallavk worship excluded all advancement. 
His theatre was the first-class place of amusement, and as a manager he found 
himself almost in the position of the lessee of a patent theatre, such as Drury 
Lane was, the Bayreuth and Saxe-Meiningen theatres are. As time passed by 
and other theatres sprung up, presenting first class attractions, notably the 
Union Square under A. M. Palmer’s management, and later the foundation of 
-Daly’s stock company, New York began to gallop along. Wallack’s Theatre 
continued to walk; as a natural result it was left behind. Just as other theatres 
were beginning to advance, Wallack’s began to decline. Its proprietor imported 
actors from England; not especially because they were good actors, but because 
they were English. This had been good enough reason in the past; why should 
it not be all-sufficient now? Most of these actors would not have been allowed 
to hold any position of importance in London. Instead of being promptly 
rejected by the press, these artists were accepted; not because they were 
worthy, or even because they were English, but because they appeared at 
Mr. Wallack’s theatre. This leniency, founded on a sentimentalism that 
has always been out of place in this country, was the beginning of the de- 
cadence. The superstition that Mr. Wallack had been a good manager because 


he had been a successful one closed his theatre for him, and ended his manage- 
ment with something very like disaster. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Wallack is much better provided with this world’s 
goods than many another equally excellent artist; and having enjoyed a 
luxurious life, having become famous, and being in the annual receipt of 
$10,000 for the use of his name alone, there need be little sentiment thrown 
away on him from a managerial point of view; but as a personal compliment 
to the man the testimonial is a most agreeable one to contemplate. It ratu- 
rally turns the attention of the theatre-going public towards the series of 
disasters that have attended Mr. Abbey’s management of this once popular 
house, and that so capable a man of business should have made such a fiasco 
has of course excited considerable comment in theatrical circles. It is only 
whilst these sheets are preparing for the press that a somewhat startling theory 
has been evolved. At first it appeared like the hallucination of some disap- 
pointed dramatist ; but on inquiry it proves to be based upon a more solid 
foundation. It is to the effect that as Mr. Moss still retains an interest in the 
theatre, Mr. Abbey’s policy has been to freeze him out by failure. This 
hypothesis would prove Mr. Abbey to be a man of extraordinary resource— 
even if a trifle extravagant, not to say unscrupulous. True or false, this 
information comes from an intimate source. It occurs to us, however, -that 
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as a financier Mr. Moss is quite Mr. Abbey’s equal, and that an attempt to 
make a corner on his theatre could hardly have escaped his vigilance. 

A disappointed author or manager always takes refuge in the comforting 
reflection that the public is a foolish public. Let a play fail: says the author, 
«* Above the heads of the people.” A manager produces a play; people don’t 
go to see it: ‘‘ Above the heads of the people.” Good author and manager, 
the public is not quite such a fool as you think it, and it knows a good thing 
when it sees it. The only important point is to command its attendance and 
attention. 

Miss Rosina Vokes was very nearly being swamped whilst awaiting the 
patronage which seemed so long in coming. The public at first distrusted 
an entertainment broken up into three pieces. But she was very fortunate 
her first season, which was financially a failure, in having some admirable 
actors with her. She owes much of her success to Mr. Brandon Thomas and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith; and now that she is reaping a substantial return for 
her work, she affords an eloquent example of the appreciation of the public for 
a good entertainment that does not make too heavy a draught on its intellect- 
ual faculties. Miss Vokes acts delightfully in the ‘‘Circus Rider;” it is a 
performance full of charm, refinement, and genuine fun. The ladies of her 
company are pretty, ladylike, and act sufficiently well. The gentlemen are 
good as far as they go. That is, the gap left by the two abovenamed actors 
is unfilled. In some of the pieces the substitution of one of the present 
company is possible, with fair result; but where the part is a leading one of 
any importance, Miss Vokes has no one capable of filling their places. Mr. 
Selton is capital in the present bill, and extremely handsome—quite handsome 
enough to rival Mr. Kyrle Bellew or Mr. Herbert Kelcey. He shows himself 
to be a conscientious artist in admirably presenting three absolutely distinct- 
ive personalities. Mr. Selton has not received sufficient recognition for his 
good work. Another member of the company of equal artistic skill is Mr. 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, who is a remarkeble musician, and bids fair to become 
a@ most excellent character actor. His make-up in the small part, which he 
has elaborated into a study, in the ‘‘ Circus Rider,” is simply wonderful ; his 
most intimate friend would fail to recognize him; but his make-up is no better 
than his performance, which is full of admirable touches. When the minor 
characters are so well filled as in the present instance, it is only fair to call 
attention to the fact. The very satisfactory performances of Mr. Selton and 
Mr. Gottschalk contribute in no small degree to the success of Miss Vokes. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield is going to take with him to England a complete 
American company. It is without doubt the strongest cast ever presented, 
most of the artists having been stars. In this Mr. Mansfield shows proper 
respect for his art. He does not treat it as a mere commercial speculation, . 
but, without any protestations, quietly, unostentatiously surrounds himself 
with artists capable of filling in the picture of which he is the centre par 
excellence. Mr. Mansfield is as wise in this proceeding as he is artistic; and 
though the experience will cost him thousands of dollars, it will add an addi- 
tional lustre to his fame as a manager. As an actor he is without a rival in his 
particular line; and in England he will be sure to reap the same harvest of 
success that he has done here. 
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PREFACE. 


Mrs. BELLAMY has allowed me the privilege of reading her MS., 
“Old Man Gilbert,” and I am anxious to see it in print, as I feel 
assured it will prove a literary success as decided as that of any 
genre work of this era. Her skilful etchings of Florida life, her 
peculiarly happy delineation of negro types, of Southern provincial- 
isms in dialect and characterization, are as admirable as any por- 
traiture Miss Murfree has painted of Tennessee manners; and in 
some respects the careful work in dialect surpasses much that is 
found in ‘‘Uncle Remus.” The description of Old Gilbert in his 
cabin, of the kitchen at ‘‘ Thorne Hill,” and of ‘‘ Missy” sprawled 
face downward on the piazza, with Amity toiling to put on her 
shoes, are as life-like and as artistically true and fine as a group by 
Teniers, or one of Van Ostade’s Dutch interiors. What Miss 8S. 0. 
Jewett has done for placid New England life dear Mrs. Bellamy 
has certainly achieved most successfully for Florida. There is less 
descriptive work, as regards scenery, than in Miss Woolson’s “‘ Kast 
Angels,” but the type-drawing is equally fine, and the delicate dis- 
tinctions in dialect will impress Southerners as infinitely superior. 

Hoping that your opinion will coincide with the views I have 
taken the liberty of expressing, I am, dear friend, 

Always gratefully, 
Aveusta Evans WILSON. 


Nov. 14. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE MISSY. 


Miss THORNE, or, more familiarly, Miss Elvira, a gentle, faded beauty, 
attired according to the height of the style in the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, was going, this warm May morning, ‘‘ up to 
town,” as they said on the plantations around Tallahassee in the days be- 
fore the war; and the entire domestic retinue of Thorne Hill were assem- 
bled to speed her departure. Her brother, the Colonel, had preceded her 
on horseback, for he was a man of too many inches to endure a carriage 
in a drive of nine long miles. It may have been because of these extra 
inches that he was called Colonel, but his world acknowledged the title 
without inquiry. 

The Colonel’s only daughter, Miss Winifred, a motherless lass of eleven, 
was doomed this day to be left at home in charge of Glory-Ann, the old 
family nurse, whose name Miss, Winifred had transformed into ‘‘Mom 
Bee ” 


‘*See that Winifred does not run in the sun,” Miss Elvira said, as she 
sank back against the cushions and opened a little well-worn volume of 
Bishop Ken’s Devotions. Miss Elvira spent her day, for the most part, 
reading this good book ; she had formed the habit when she gave up Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, nobody knew how long ago—or nobody told. It 
was a practice that enabled her to forget little Miss Winifred, who was a 
young lady of exasperating devices. 

‘*Wouldn’ s’prise me ef Missy wuz in dishyer sun now dis minute,” 
grumbled Glory-Ann, as the carriage rolled away. ‘‘ Yit she mought be 
a-poutin’ somewhers *bout de house,” she amended, as she began labori- 
ously to climb the stairs. 

The house at Thorne Hill had a third story under the roof, lighted by 
a window in each gable, and deep, high-peaked dormers, back and front.. 
The stair-landing divided this story into two long rooms, which were used 
chiefly for storing odds and ends. In the cool north room was Winifred’s 
chosen den, and here, in an old discarded arm-chair beside the gable-win- 
dow, Glory-Ann found her. ‘ 

A wild-looking child she was, very small for her eleven years, with secant 
promise of beauty. She had large eyes of a dark, uncertain color, a mouth 
for which her teeth seemed too many, and an insignificant nose. Streaks 
of sun-burned yellow marred the beauty of her curling and abundant 
reddish-brown hair ; moreover, her face was freckled. She wore a faded 
green gingham dress, which marked her growth by two bands of deeper 
color in the skirt, where the provident tucks had been let out. Her arms 
and shoulders were bare, but pantalettes of a piece with her dress hung 
nearly to her ankles, and obscured her white stockings. Her shoes, every 
way too large, laced up the front. 

‘Praise de Kingdom !” Glory-Ann ejaculated, pausing in the doorway, 
her arms akimbo. ‘‘ You deh, Honey ?” 

‘*Go ’way! Lemme ’lone!” was Honey’s response. 

But Glory-Ann subsided to the floor beside the arm-chair, slowly and 
with a sigh, and there she crouched, her hands clasping her knees. She 
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foresaw that the exhortation to duty she felt bound to deliver would 
occupy a portion of time distinctly appreciable by her stiff and elderly 
joints. ‘‘ Whyn’t you mind yo’ book, Missy ?” she began. 

“Tm tired of this old plantation !” Missy declared, irrelevantly. ‘‘I 
want to go ever an’ ever so far away!” This was the burden of the young 
lady’s lament whenever her aunt went up to town without her. 

**You’d be tuk wid a mighty honin’ ter git back,” said Glory-Ann. 
‘You ter talk "bout quittin’ here, when you can’t so much as dress 
yo’sef,” she concluded, half in pity, half in reproachful pride. 

‘*T can!” retorted Missy, indignantly, as she tugged at the stringy and 
inadequate blue ribbon that was supposed to keep in subjection her 
rebellious hair. 

. “Den hukkom you don’t nuver do it?” demanded Glory-Ann, with sly 
umor. 

To this thrust Missy made no reply, and the old nurse began anew to 
exhort her to ‘‘ mind her book.” ‘‘ Do, now, Missy, lak a good chile, jes’ 
as Missle-virey said ; an’ I’m gwan mek de nicest little ginger pone, tubbe 
sho !” 

Tempted by this prospect, Missy slowly rose, and clasping her small sun- 
browned hands on the top of her head, stood contemplating, with lazy in- 
difference, her old nurse’s struggling achievement of the perpendicular. 
When at last Mom Bee, with a grunt of thanksgiving, stood upon her feet, 
Missy’s eyes had found an attraction in the Home Field, beyond the garden 
fence, where the corn in the furrows was making a promising show of 

n. In an instant her languor and indifference vanished. 

“Mom Bee! Mom Bee!” she cried excitedly. ‘‘ There’s Daddy Gilbert 
in the Home Field ; you reckon he’s goin’ to the branch ?” 

“Jes? lis’n at dat, now !” said Glory-Ann, ina discouraged tone. ‘‘ Why 
ain’t you mindin’ yo’ book, stidder studyin’ dat ole nigger’s doin’s ?” 

. “Tm a-goin’ with him!” Missy announced, as she rushed from the room, 
and went tearing downstairs deaf to all remonstrance. 

‘¢ Jes’ look at her now !” lamented Glory-Ann, as the child slipped through 
a gap in the garden-paling, and made wild haste across the furrows, reck- 
less of damage to the growing corn. ‘‘She is jes’ as heady as Mawse 
Nick heself ; an’ mawster ain’ got no room ter complain when his chillen 
tek dey own way ; dey is made atter his own patterun, plum !” 

“I’m a-goin’ with you!” panted Missy, as soon as she was within hear- 
ing distance of her father’s much-indulged old slave, who, being slightly 
lame, and duly considerate of the corn-crop, was making his way leis- 
urely. 

 Mawster above !” exclaimed the old man, with a grin that displayed 
his big white teeth. ‘‘Here you come tromplin’ de cawn lak so much 
pusley, an’ gittin’ yo’ skin tanned up. Whyn’t you satisfied ter set in de 
gret house, lak de lady you wuz bawn ?” 

‘*T want to go wadin’,” said Missy. 

‘¢T ain’t gwan ter no branch,” po old Gilbert, with decision ; and be- 
fore the child could recover from the surprise of her disappointment, he 
asked with pathetic eagerness, ‘‘ Is mawster hearn fum Mawse Nick lately, 
ez you knows on ?” 

‘¢ There, now !” cried] Missy, angrily, ‘‘I was just forgettin’ bout Brer 
Nicholas! I ain’t come out here for you to go talk to me ’bout Brer 
Nicholas ; it makes me ee here.” And Missy, with her 
slender hands across her heart, began to sob. 

‘Now, now, Honey, doan’ you go ery,” old Gilbert remonstrated. 
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** Mawse Nicholas gwan come home one o’ dese days.”” But the old man 
sighed. He was not so sure of his prophecy, himself. 

‘*T want him to-day! I want him now!” sobbed Missy. ‘‘I do believe 
it’ll be a whole everlastin’ year befo’ I see Brer Nicholas any mo’; and me 
with no brother, and no sister, ’ceptin’ only him.” 

‘*Mawater drors de reins too tight,”. murmured old Gilbert, communing 
with himself. ‘‘ Hukkom he kin be so hard on his own flesh en’ blood, en’ 
so easy wid dis po’ no-’count ole nigger ?” ; 

His ‘‘no-’countness ” was a point much insisted upon by Daddy Gilbert, 
who cherished his slight lameness as a means of securing him an immunity 
from any regular work. 

‘*T don’t see as you’re so no ’count,”” Missy objected. ‘‘ You can do mo’ 
work than Tom Quash and Griffin Jim. They couldn’t make round-bot- 
tomed baskets, not if they was to try.” 

The old man chuckled with gratified vanity. 

** And I am goin’ with you—no matter if you ain’t goin’ to the branch,” 
she declared. 

‘No, you doan go ‘long 0’ me, Missy,” said old Gilbert, uneasily. ‘‘ Hit’s 
too fur. You jes’ tote yo’sef back ter de gret house.” 

‘*T’m tired of the house,” Missy said, beginning to cry afresh. 

‘“‘Now ain’ dat a pity!” exclaimed old Gilbert, impatiently. ‘I’m 
s’prised at Glory-Ann lettin’ you run loose in dishyer sun. You jes’ go 
hae: ane Missy, en’ I’m gwan ketch you a Molly-cotton-tail, or mebbe a 

uirl,” 

“iw paused, glowering from under her puckered brows. The house 
had no attractions for her while the sun was shining warm and bright, and 
the woods were waving boughs of green. But suddenly the frown relaxed ; 
Missy was inspired by a brilliant oe. She perceived that it might be 
possible to steal off to that dingy little dwelling in the midst of the plum- 
thicket, on the other side of the road, beyond the corn-field, where she 
hoped to find Dosia Furnival, a girl eight years her senior, for whom shé 
entertained an immense respect. It mattered nothing to this daughter of 
the blue-blooded Thornes that Dosia’s father was a carpenter, and that her 
mother made dresses for the ladies of Tallahassee; Missy found her alto- 
gether admirable. For Dosia was gentle and patient ; she assumed none of 
those airs of superiority that rendered Flora Thorne, the Colonel’s beautiful 
niece, so obnoxious to her little cousin. Missy had heard, a few days be- 
fore, that Dosia was not in Tallahassee; it therefore occurred to her that 
she might be found with the carpenter’s kinsfolk, who inhabited the sorry 
little house at the bend of the Thorne Hill road. With the Colonel and 
Miss Elvira on the road to town, with Glory-Ann busy in the house, and 
Daddy Gilbert wending his solitary way to the woods, Missy decided that 
she might venture to steal off for an hour or so, without risk of discovery. 
She turned her face towards home, but she had gone only a few yards, 
when she abruptly changed her .course, and began to walk rapidly across 
the field, in the direction of the road. 

But just as she took this turn, old Gilbert was minded to look back, and 
he instantly detected her purpose. 

‘*Hi-yi!” he called out, sternly. ‘‘Go back ter de gret house, stret ! 
You got no call to foller atter dem po’ white trash! De Thornes is quality; 
de ain’ got no business wid de Furnivals.” 

‘“<You mean ole nigger !” cried Missy, stormily. 

**T ain’ gwan see no chile o’ mawster’s ’sociatin’ wid dem Furnivals,” 
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said old Gilbert, unmoved. You tote yo’sef stret back ter de gret house, 
else I gwan tell Missle-virey, mun.” 

Missy, after a few irresolute moments, wiped her tears on the skirt of her 
gingham sun-bonnet, and went resignedly back to the gap in the garden 

aling, slipped through, and confronted Glory-Ann in the latticed gallery 
tween the kitchen and the main building. 

Glory-Ann was seated in a low, splint-bottomed chair, with a broad, 
smooth board across her knees, and a pen-knife in her right hand: she was 
making ready to crimp Miss Elvira’s ruffled aprons that lay-folded in a basket 
on the stool at her side. She paused in the act of lifting the apron from 
the basket, and looked over her spectacles with an air of grave rebuke at 
the flushed face of the child coming up the steps. 

‘‘T’m bound you ain’ made nothin’ by yo’ trip but two shoefuls o’ sand,” 
she said, severely. 

For answer, Missy sat down on the floor, threw her bonnet into a corner, 
and pulling off her shoes, emptied two little piles of sand at Glory-Ann’s 
feet. 

‘* You gwan ’pent of all dis trapesin’ in de brilin’ sun, one o’ dese days,” 
Glory-Ann proceeded remorselessly. ‘‘De way you goes on is enough ter 
set dem freckles fur ever ’n’ ever.” 

Missy put up her little sun-burned hand and meditatively rubbed her 
cheek. ‘‘My cousin Flora has got freckles—some,” she said. 

‘None ter hu’t !” retorted Glory-Ann. 

‘ And Dosia Furnival ain’t got one; she’s prettier than my cousin Flora, 
anyhow,” Missy proclaimed, with defiance. - 

Glory-Ann stopped her work, and clutching the two ends of the lap- 
board, while she straightened herself up, demanded: 

‘*Ts you been ter dem Furnivals, Missy? Js you been ?” 

‘‘ Daddy Gilbert wouldn’t let me,” Missy pouted. 

‘‘Tubbe sho,” said Glory-Ann. ‘‘ What’s a Thorne gotter do consortin’ 

wid a Furnival, which de Thornes is quality ?” 

‘‘Dosie is more nicer than my cousin Flora,” said the unrepentant 
Missy, stretching herself out on the floor, face downwards, resting on her 
elbows, and supporting her chin in her hands, as she gazed up serenely at 
her admonisher. ‘‘She don’t snap me up, ever.” 

‘Td lak ter see her try hit !” cried Glory-Ann, her very turban bristling 
with insulted family pride. ‘‘ Miss Flora is a Thorne, en’ a Thorne kin 
snap at a Thorne; but a Furnival—po’ white trash!” And Glory-Ann 
aa an emphatic pleat in Miss Elvira’s ruffle. ‘Don’t lemme hear no 
mo’ sech talk,” she commanded, with all the authority vested in her title of 
Mom Bee. Then she lifted up her voice and called sharply, ‘‘ Amity! you 
triflin’ gal, come here stret, en’ put on dis chile’s shoes.” 

Anity, a girl of fifteen, in training for Miss Winifred’s maid, was seated 
in the shadow of the China-berry tree, beguiling the tedium of towel-hem- 

‘ming by building sand houses over her feet. She started guiltily when she 
heard herself called, tumbled off the up-turned cotton-basket that served 
her for a stool, and darted to the gallery, where she set herself at once to 
obey Glory-Ann’s behest. 

Missy offered no resistance; but as she did not choose to change her ne 
tion, it was a work of some dexterity and no little time to put on the shoes 
and lace them up: at Thorne Hill, however, ‘‘ time was plenty,” as old Gil- 
bert used to say, and Amity was in no mind to hurry. 

“Tm gwan on sixty-two year,” pursued Mom Bee, boastfully, ‘‘en’ I 
has allers b’longed in de Thorne fam’ly. I wuz bawn in de fam’ly, I wuz 
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raized in de fam’ly, en’, praise de Lawd, I ’spects ter die in de fam’ly. You 
is bound ter pay respec’ ter my words, Missy, fur you en’ Mawse Nick ain’ 
de on’y ones I has fotch up. I had a han’ in Missle-virey’s raisin’, en’ dere 
ain’ nobody kin fault her manners. En’ Missle-virey, she knows what a 
Thorne doan b’long “long of a Furnival; en’ a Furnival doan b’long ‘long of 
a Thorne. Hukkom you ain’ patternin’ atter Missle-virey ?” And Glory- 
Ann looked at her charge over her spectacles with stern, rebuking eyes. 

Missy, freeing herself with a jerk from the hands of Amity, wheeled 
over, and sat bolt Upright, inspired by a sudden and comforting recollection, 
; ‘Mom Bee! whey is that ginger pone?” she demanded, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COLONEL’S SON. 


OLD GILBERT climbed the high rail fence surrounding the field, and hav- 
ing crossed the beaten path that led down to the spring, plunged at once 
into the woods, where the trees grew tall and close, and where the wild 
grape-vines and the sparkle-berry bushes continually intercepted his ad- 
vance; but with such obstacles he was accustomed to deal, and they did not 
deter him. He had a secret errand in this wood through which he made 
his way as if by instinct, for path there was none: but this ancient child of 
nature was at home in the wilderness; he knew all the trees that grew, and 
all plants that were for healing, and all noxious things to be avoided. He 
came, at last, to a little dell, shut in on every side by abruptly sloping 
ground, and almost impenetrable to the sunshine. Here, when he had 
rested awhile, upon a lichen-grown log, he knelt down, and pushing aside 
a brush-heap, laid bare a hole in the ground, wherein was set a wide and 
deep iron pot protected by an iron lid, on top of which was a tin platter 
that covered a fracture large enough to admit old Gilbert’s hand and arm. 
This was the bank to which he confided the dimes he received for chickens 
and eggs and the skilled labor of his hands; for old Gilbert was master of 
many crafts by which money was to be earned, and for all his jobs he was 
paid in good hard coin, an unconquerable prejudice leading him to refuse 
what he called ‘‘ limber money.” As he had the privilege of selling his 
manufactures off the plantation, he commanded what might be termed a 
wide market. Often he sent his wares up to town; sometimes even he con- 
descended to dispose of a mat or a broom to the despised Furnivals across 
the road. What he did with the money thus earned he told no one; what 
he meant to do with these accumulated small earnings of more than fifteen 
eee now to quite a respectable sum—he himself did not 

ow; but having no wife nor child, nor any kindred whom he cared to 
honor with gifts, the greatest satisfaction he could find in his money was 
to count it over. This ceremony he performed by an ingenious process of 
his own invention, that did away with the necessity of abstracting the coin 
when once it was deposited; each deposit being made in sums of five dollars 
securely tied in a bit of asnaburg, the whole amount could be pretty 
accurately reckoned by touch, the account being kept upon a tally-stick 
which old Gilbert always carried with him. 

When he had fingered his wealth to his satisfaction, Gilbert carefully re- 
adjusted the platter over the tin broken pot-lid, raked the leaves over the 
spot, and skilfully heaped up the brush, 
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“Ole nigger gittin’ stiff, tubbe sho’!” he said, rising with a grunt. 
‘Time I wuz fixin’ up ‘nother bottle o’ white ash bok en’ whiskey. I git 
de bok en’ Missle-virey gimme de whiskey. Hit ain’ too late for sassyfac, 
nuther. Little Missy allers honin’ atter sassyfac tea. I gwan tote her a 
bundle o’ sassyfac ter de gret house dis night, seein’ I wuz ’bleged ter spite 
her ’bout dem Furnivals.” 

Old Gilbert took his way home by a roundabout route, through an old 
field known as the berry-patch, where elder-bushes and sassafras saplings 
grew rank in the fence corners, hedged round by little thickets of the odor- 
ous horse-mint. 

Here the old man set to work; down on his knees, by the aid of his ready 
jack-knife, he was deftly extracting they roots whose rich aroma diffused 
itself around, when his trained ear caught the sound of steps approaching. 

‘¢ Wha’ dat ?” he whispered to himself, with palpitating heart, lifting his 
head to listen. ‘‘ Rabbit ?” 

A yellow cur, with cropped ears and barely three inches of tail, jumped 
upon a log on the other side of the fence, uttering a short, sharp bark. 

Old Gilbert peered over the fence to right and left of him, along the 
bridle-path that skirted the field. 

‘Whey you come fum, you ondemanded beas’ critter ?”’ he said, scorn 
— eying the cur, which he recognized as the property of ‘‘ dem Furni- 
vals.” 


The dog answered with a yelp, jumped off the log and ran across the 
bridle-path into the woods, but presently returned at the heels of a lank, 
sandy-haired, sallow youth, clad in faded jeans. 

Old Gilbert’s heart knocked at his rjbs, as he thought of his treasure ih 
the hollow of the wood; but ‘‘ manners” demanded that some greeting 
should be given, and policy dictated a certain obsequiousness of tone, but 
the old negro bade the youth ‘‘ Good-morning” with a bow very many de- 
grees removed from the respect he would have accorded to ‘‘ quality.” 

The lad responded with sullen reluctance. 

‘¢ Whicherway is you comin’ fum ?” old Gilbert asked, insinuatingly. 

‘*T dunno ez hit’s any o’ yo’ business,” was the surly answer.. ‘1 ain’t 
no furer from home then you, en’I ain’t a nigger. I’m a-huntin’ of a 
hawg, en’ ef you ain’t tolled hit ter yo’ pen, you ole prowler, maybe 
you’re fur gittin’ onter hits tracks.” 

Old Gilbert’s heart waxed hot. That he should be accused by this ‘‘ po’ 
white trash” of tolling away a lean and scrubby old hog! 

‘¢ De Lor’-a-mighty !” he exclaimed, with a sort of persuasive indigna- 
tion. ‘‘ Doan you en’ yo’ folks know what I have got hawgs ev’y blessed 
year fattenin’ cawntinual? I cuores my own bacon, en’ is been doin’ dat 
same, year in, year out, gwan on fo’ you wuz bawn. I’ss’prised at ye !” 

‘¢ Wall,” drawled the boy, measurably subdued by this reminder of a fact 
with which he was well acquainted, ‘‘I s’picioned as ye’re allers roun’ 
these woods—” 

‘“‘Me?” interrupted old Gilbert, with an uneasy thought of his buried 
treasure; then, recovering himself, ‘‘ I ain’t offen ow lan’,” he said, with 
significance. 

‘¢ Look-a-here !” shouted the boy, advancing menacingly, while the cur 
growled and showed his teeth. 

‘¢ En’ I b’longs ter Kernel Jasper Thorne,” continued old Gilbert, with 
inflated superiority. ‘‘ I’se a gemman’s nigger, I is.” = 

‘‘T doan know ez that’s anythin’ to me,” said Jesse Furnival, with 
sullen abatement of his wrath. ‘‘ But, come, now, ain’t you seen nothin’ 
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of ow ole white sow in yo’ comin’s en’ goin’s? I ain’t inquirin’ what ye air 
u 

Old Gilbert had dropped on his knees again, and was tugging at the 
sassafras roots. ‘‘I’se comin’ en’ goin’ on my own proper arrants,” he 
grumbled. ‘‘ My owners deselves doan hol’ me ter ‘count ’bout dat. How- 
somedever, I did see a lean ole white sow, ez I come along.” 

‘¢ Whicherway ?” 

The eagerness of the inquiry was as fuel to the flame of old Gilbert’s 
suspicions. ‘‘Side of de bridle-path, followin’ de woods,” he said, avoid- 
ing all reference to the route by which he had come. ‘‘ ’Spect she was 

an ter de branch. Whyn’t you keep her penned? De ain’ nothin’ in 

e woods dis time o’ year ter feed her.” 

‘‘You ’ten’ ter yo’ business en’ I'll ten’ ter mine,” retorted Jesse Fur- 
nival. ‘‘ Prowlin’ roun’ these woods lak a free nigger. Ef the kernel 
ain’t got nothin’ better’n root-diggin’ fur you ter do, whyn’t he send you 
ter keep track o’ that racketing son o’ his’n? Nick Thorne have been in a 
fix, I kin tell you, over yander ter Eden.” 

*¢ Wha’ dat?” old Gilbert asked, in quick alarm. 

‘¢ Ain’t the kernel hearn how Nick Thorne wuz nigh en’ about cut ter 
pieces in a row with Marcus White? Over a game o’ poker.” 

This was about all that Jesse Furnival knew of the affair, but he hoped 
to learn more from old Gilbert. 

‘De gret Mawster !” exclaimed the old man. ‘‘ When wuz dat?” 

‘¢Oh, over en’ above two months ago. Ain’t hearn nothin’ ’bout hit ?” 

‘¢ Look-a-here, boy,” said old Gilbert, ‘‘dere ain’ dat knife made what 
kin cut Mawse Nicholas ter pieces. - Doan you go tole no sech lie aroun’. 
Who done hit, anyhow ?” 

‘¢ Much you know !”? sneered Jesse Furnival. ‘‘{ done tol’ you hit wuz 
Marcus White done hit, what is sorter kin ter us all, bein’ he is second 
cousin ter Uncle Job’s wife.” And swelling with pride in the prowess of 
this family connection, the youth set his feet wide apart, stuck his thumbs 
into his ‘‘ galluses,” and eyed old Gilbert defiantly. 

‘De law gwan hol’ him ’countable,” said old Gilbert. 

‘¢ Ef the law kin git him !” retorted the boy, with exasperating laughter. 
‘Marcus White is done put all Texis ’twixt him en’ the law.” Then re- 
verting suddenly to the object of his search, ‘‘I doan see no tracks,” he 
said, inspecting the ground. 

“No; she wuz travellin’ the aidge of de woods,” said old Gilbert; ‘‘in 
amongst de leaves.” 

The boy glanced towards the woods, called to his dog, and walked on. 

‘¢ Po’ white trash ain’ got no manners, nohow; sassyin’ of a gemman’s 
nigger,” muttered old Gilbert, glowering after him. ‘‘ Quality doan nuver 
talk to niggers dat-a-way. S’pose I zs prowlin’ bout dese woods? Hit’s 
ow woods! Lawd! Lawd! I won’er is ever he seed me down in de holler ? 
T’se tol’ a monst’ous lie: I ain’t seed naire old sow. But I wuz jes ’bleedged 
ter sesso. Drat her! I pintly doan bullieve she’s got meat ‘nuff onter her 
bones ter feed de buzzards, dat ole Furnival sow, but I’m mightly skeered 
she’ll have the stren’th ter go nosin’ roun’ dat speshul bresh-heap. En’ I’m 
*sturbed in my min’ bout Mawse Nick. Dat boy ain’t stiddy ez he mought 
be, bless Gawd !” 

The thoughts of all hearts at Thorne Hill were revolving around Nicholas 
Thorne at this time. On account of some irregularities at college, he had 
been banished to ‘‘ Sunrise,” his father’s most distant plantation, partly by 
way of punishment, partly by way of keeping him out of temptation. The 
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friends of the family did not think this the wisest course to pursue with a 
young man of Nicholas Thorne’s temperament, but the Colonel was not a 
man to be advised, and Nicholas had been at Sunrise Plantation since early 
in January. No hint of the quarrel with Marcus White had reached Thorne 
Hill as yet, but the Colonel was secretly fretted that his son, in all this 
time, had never once sued to be recalled, and Miss Elvira’s deepest anxiety 
had been aroused by a note received a few days before, which had been 
mailed at Eden, the nearest post-office to Sunrise, and was worded as fol- 
lows: 

** Miss Thorne, 

‘* RESPECTED MADAM: I am a God-fearin woman, and I feel it on my kon- 
scunce to warn the famly of Mr. Nick* Thorne that Sunrise Plantation is a 
lonesome place for a young man of sperrits and ift he are not speedily re- 
moved out of harms way great trouble is in waitin and so no more from 

‘Yours respectful, RoxaNNA WHITE.” 


Miss Elvira, not daring to show this note to her brother, lest it might 
widen the breach between him and his son, had gone up to town to consult 
her cousin, Mrs. Herry, in whose judgment she placed unbounded 
faith, though she had not always the courage to follow her advice. But 
Mrs. Herry was on a visit to her plantation in Jefferson, and Miss Elvira 
had returned still burdened with the afflicting note, which she was always 

ring over whenever her brother was out of the way. She began reading 
it furtively at the tea-table, as soon as the Colonel retired to his musings 
on the front piazza. Missy, who had come in late to her supper, was eating 
waffles and honey with a leisurely gusto that had driven Griffin Jim to a 
stool in the kitchen, with the remark, ‘‘ Fo’ legs is better’n two legs ter 
wait on Miss Winifred’s delays;” and thus Miss Elvira and her little niece 
were alone together. 

Winifred improved the occasion. 

‘¢ Aunt Elvira,” said she, ‘‘ don’t you think it’s time Brer Nicholas was 
let tocome home? He’s been gone ever since befo’ corn-droppin’.” Missy’s 
calendar was of the plantation. 

“Oh, Winifred, I’m afraid Nicholas isn’t—always—well-conducted,” 
Miss Elvira stammered, not knowing what to reply. 

‘<Tt ain’t no difference to me if he is bad or good,” said Missy, sturdily; 
‘the is Brer Nicholas. Only J don’t believe he ain’t just as good as can be.” 
oO he ought not to disappoint his father as he does,” sighed Miss 

vira. 

‘* Well, I reckon father disappoints him, some,” Missy replied, with pre- 
cocious shrewdness. 

‘*You don’t understand, dear,” said Miss Elvira, wondering a little at 
herself that she should speak so freely to this child. ‘‘I fear Nicholas 
is—wild.” And Miss Elvira sighed deeply. In her vocabulary ‘‘ wild” 
was a word of the strongest condemnation. 

‘* Let him come home, then, and get tamed,” said Missy, promptly. 

This was Mrs. Herry’s advice also—Mrs. Herry, who reasoned from a 
sound judgment, and her own deep experience in a like case. But to ad- 
vocate Cousin Myrtilla’s opinion openly was more than this student of 
Bishop Ken could venture upon. Her strongest hope was that Nicholas 
might be tamed by a marriage with his pretty cousin Flora Thorne, who 
had the merit of pleasing the Colonel. That the Colonel should be pleased 
was the all-important point, in view of which Miss Elvira ignored the fact 
that she herself had not found Flora flawless. But this was not a subject 
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to be discussed with Missy, and she felt relieved when Glory-Ann inter- 
rupted with the announcement: 

‘* Missle-virey, here’s cle man Gilbert. Dunno’m what he want. He 
mek gret parade o’ secrecy *bout what he got wrapped in a piece o’ cloth; 
but nose kin smell sassyfac anywheres.” 

‘¢Fumme !” shouted Missy, and darted from the room. 

** Jes’ hear dat !” grumbled Glory-Ann, in jealous resentment, as she fol- 
lowed her to the back piazza. ‘‘Hukkom she goes atter ole man Gilbert, 
stidder remin’in’ me ’bout sassyfac.” 

‘‘ Howd’ye, Missle-virey; huh you do 2” said old Gilbert, rising to bow and 
“—— as she came out upon the piazza. 

‘*Thank you; pretty well, Gilbert. How do you do?” 

“‘Tm ter say tollable, bless Gawd; Missle-virey, I ‘lowed ter bring a 
dozen aiggs fur a ’membrance, but de ain’t all laid yit; an’ I knowed Missy 
wuz gwan be glad o’ some sassyfac, so I jes come ‘long so.” 

‘“*Pve plenty of eggs just now, I’m much obliged, Gilbert.” 

‘*Tubbe sho !” said the old man, and paused and scratched his head. 
Then, with a desperate abruptness, ‘‘ Missle-virey,” said he, ‘‘ when you 
hear fum Mawse Nicholas ?” 

‘¢ About—a week ago,” said Miss Elvira, hesitatingly. 

‘‘She ain’t heerd ’bout dat cuttin’ scrape; *bleedged ter let on ef she 
had,” old Gilbert argued to himself; then aloud, ‘‘ Hit do ’pear lak Mawse 
Nicholas orter b’long ter Thorne Hill, Missle-virey.” 

‘¢ Yes, he orter !” Missy declared. 

‘¢He’s gwan on twenty-one, Mawse Nick is, come some day de las’ o’ dis 
month. He orter be gitten’ married.” 

‘*No, he orten’t |” Missy objected, with violence. 

Old Gilbert was doubled up with silent laughter when the Colonel came 
out on the piazza. The Colonel was a handsome man, though past fifty, 
tall, erect, with clear-cut features of a somewhat stern sat melancholy 
cast. He was formal and precise in bearing, perhaps even a trifle pom- 
pous, but he could unbend occasionally, and with this favorite old slave he 
was always disposed to be jocular. 

‘¢ Hello, Gilbert !” he said. ‘‘ Any baskets to sell? You must be getting 
rich ?” 

‘“‘Dullaw, Mawster! Dis po’ ole no-’count nigger gittin’ rich? I ain’t 
sellin’ naire baskit ter-night, suh; I come ter quire "bout Mawse Nick. En’ 
I been a-studyin’, mawster, det bein’s how dere ain’t no odd jobs in ’tickler 
~ ial aaa I wuz ter go down ter Sunrise, en’ look atter Mawse Nick 
a little ?” 

‘You call Aim an“odd job, do you?” said the Colonel, not without bit- 
terness. 

‘Now, Mawster, you is comical, tubbe sho! Hit’s gwan on nigh two 
years sence Mawse Nick been home ter stay, en’ I’m gittin’ ole. I hankers 
ter see dat boy what I mos’ly raised.” 

ee Hear dat, now !” ejaculated Glory-Ann in the back- » 
ground. 

‘How long do you mean to stay ?”’ the Colonel asked, not unwilling to 
make indirect overtures to his son. 

‘‘ Hit’s a matter of thutty mile en’ better,” said old Gilbert, meditatively 
rubbing his forehead with his horny forefinger. ‘‘ A day ter go, and a day 
ter come—” 

‘*Suppose you go to-morrow?” the Colonel suggested, with secret 
strong approval. ‘‘ You can take the ox-cart.” 
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‘* Yes, suh,” replied old Gilbert, with a hesitating thought of the hollow 
in the wood where his treasure was buried. ‘‘I’d ha’ ter start ’fo’ sun-up.” 

‘*Very well. J’ll write you a pass. Nicholas can write you another to 
return with.” 

This meant unlimited leave of absence. 

‘‘ Thankee, swh/”’ said Gilbert, with his lowest bow. 

Glory-Ann immediately sought Daphne, Miss Elvira’s maid, for the satis- 
faction of expressing her fo 

‘* Jes’ you orter hear dat succumstantial ole nigger claimin’ dat he raised 
Mawse Nicholas !” said she, in high dudgeon. ‘‘ Whey wuz me, I’d lak 
ter know? En’ whiles I’m a-raisin’ en’ a-mindin’ of Missy, here he is 
cavortin’ of hissef bout de kentry in de yox-cyart. When she gits growed 
s’pose he’ll be layin’ claim ter her raisin’, en’ exactin’ privulliges ’cordin’.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


At break of day, old Gilbert set forth on his journey in the jolting little 
cart, drawn by 2 small black ox that went a plodding gait. 

The old man, with a view to doing Mawse Nicholas honor, was attired in 
his Sunday best: a blue broadcloth coat with brass buttons and a black 
satin vest, once the property of Colonel Thorne’s father, a pair of nankeen 
pantaloons, and a white hat, stiff and tall, discarded by the Colonel. He 
sat upon a plank across the front of the cart, with his feet dangling outside. 
The plank was cushioned by a blanket in which was folded his every-day 
suit of homespun. A box that held a contribution to Nicholas’s larder, 
from Miss Elvira, was safely bestowed in one corner, at the bottom of the 
cart, where a wallet containing his noon refreshment lay beside a dingy um- 
brella, the cherished possession of twenty years. 

Late in the afternoon, he came to an expanse of pine-barren: vast, 
solemn, sombre, it stretched in every direction, the rays of the sinking sun 
shining faintly athwart the multitudinous, tall, dark trees, whose boughs, 
swaying in the upper air, maintained a continuous susurrus that empha- 
sized the silence. Himself and his ox were the only living creatures visible 
in this solitude, save an occasional bird that darted above his head, as if in 
haste to escape to a more genial wood; and old Gilbert, to keep himself in 
heart, began to sing his hymns. Lifting up his voice, he made the solitude 
resound to a weird strain, in harmony with the sighing of the pines: 

“Oh, livin’ humble, humble, humble, . 
Oh, livin’ humble, de bell done toll !”” 

“Oh, livin’ humble, humble, humble, 
Oh, livin’ humble, yo’ time gwan come !”” 


The sun was down, and the moon not yet risen, when he came out on the 
other side of the barren, where he ceased his singing, being now near his 
journey’s end; for at the foot of the slope was the large red gate that gave 
entrance to Sunrise Plantation. 

Old Gilbert dismounted, with some rheumatic grunts, to open this gate. 
A whip-poor-will was calling in the grove through which he had to drive to 
the house; and as he climbed back upon the cart, a screech-owl uttered its 
uncanny cry. : 
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‘‘Drat dat crittur!” the old negro muttered, in fear and anger, as he 
stooped with haste to pull off his left shoe. ‘‘ Hit’s sich a bad sign ter hear 
a screech-owl; but de do say, ef you put off yo’ left shoe, yo’ put off de 
bad luck. Lawd, sen’ no bad luck ain’ gwan fall ter Mawse Nick, ‘long 0’ 
dat ’sturbance what dat Jesse Furnival named ter me. Lemme git outen 
dishyer grove quick ez ole Brandy kin tote me.” 

But old Gilbert had to endure the serenade of the screech-owl yet some 
minutes longer, before he came to the second gate in front of the house of 
hewed logs, which was neither a cramped nor a comfortless dwelling, 
though it moved the scorn of the old negro fresh from the grandeur of 
Thorne Hill. ‘‘Sich a place fur Mawse Nick!” he ejaculated contemptu- 
ously, as he halted his ox. 

A vociferous chorus from the dogs greeted his arrival, and Gilbert pru- 
dently kept his perch on the cart, shouting lustily, ‘‘ Hello !” 

‘¢ Hello, yourself !”” answered a voice through the dusk. 

‘‘Dat’s him, bless Glory !”’ the old man chuckled, as he clambered down 
from the cart, while the same voice was heard silencing the dogs. 

Nicholas was standing on the piazza dimly outlined in the uncertain light 
of the new-risen moon; a goodly young fellow, tall, broad-shouldered, and 
straight as an arrow: his great brown eyes, his curling dark hair, his 
straight nose and rounded cheeks, his broad forehead, and his mouth and 
chin with the silky, red-brown beard of early manhood, old Gilbert knew 
by heart. 

‘* How d’ye, Mawse Nicholas! huh you do?” he shouted, with a chuckle 
of exuberant delight, as he stumbled up the steps of sawn blocks. 

‘Why, where in thunder did you come from?” cried Nicholas. ‘‘ Any- 
thing the matter at home ?” 

‘*No, Mawse Nick, doan you be uneasy. De is all peart. Hit’s jes’ me, 
come fur change.” 

‘* Aha! come a-courtin’ |!” Nicholas returned, withalaugh. ‘‘Can’t fool 
me; you’re gotten up to kill.” 

‘* Now, Mawse Nick! Pokin’ fun at dis ole nigger! I come a-puppose 
ter see you. ’Pears lak hit’s so lonesome ter de Hill, douten you; en’ 
Missle-virey, she sont you a box o’ goodies. I'll jes’ step back en’ fetch 
outen de cyart.” 

But Nicholas forbade. ‘‘ Here, Virgil, go bring in those things,” he com- 
manded a negro boy who was hanging about the piazza. ‘‘ Hungry and 
tired, I reckon you are, old man ?” 

‘* No, Mawse Nick, I ain’ so hongry; but ridin’ is pow’ful stiffenin’, en’ ef 
you please, suh, I'll jes’ drap down here on de steps. Hit’s a mons’tous 
good sight jes’ ter look at ye, Mawse Nick.” 

‘* Well, I’m not sure but the sentiment is reciprocated in my own per- 
sonality,” Nicholas responded, sonorously. 

‘* Wha’ dat, Mawse Nicholas ?” 

‘What I mean to say,” replied Nicholas, with due gravity, ‘‘is, that the 
visual perception of your material essence awakens a sensation in the _ 
cardiac region that completely eliminates any inclination to despondency.” ~ 

‘*Mawse Nicholas,” said old Gilbert, in solemn admiration, ‘‘ you orter 
go bout de kentry talkin’ politics, you ort! You’d git ‘lected ter some- 
thin’, sho’ ez shootin’. But min’ now, Mawse Nick,” he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself, starting up, ‘‘dat boy orter be mighty kerful how he 
han’les dem tings, he mought bus’ de bottom outen dat box what Missle- 
viry put de goodies in. En’ dere’s my rumberilla !” he exclaimed, excitedly, 
as Virgil staggered through the gate. ‘‘ Min’ how you tote dat rumberilla, 
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you plantation nigger! Han’tcher! You gwan brek dem sibs, en’ den 
what? Dishyer rumberilla is older den you is, Mawse Nick,”-he explained 
with pride, as he spread it open to satisfy himself that it was unbroken. 
‘¢ Hit was yo’ gran’paw gin’ him ter me, en’ I’se toted hit over you many’s 
de time, when you wuz a baby. We doan see no sich, ev’y day,” he 
declared, shutting the umbrella with a snap, and turning to caution Virgil 
about the box. 

‘¢ Missy charged me to tell you dere is a sugar heart in dat same box she 
sont you, Mawse Nick, det she kissed it when she wropped hit up.” 

‘* Dear little sister! Nicholas sighed, half to himself. ‘‘ How I wish she 
were nearer my Own age.” 

Dere’s Miss Flora,'you know,” said Gilbert, insinuatingly. ‘‘ She’s gwan 
on nineteen. Glory! Mawse Nick, you jes’ orter see Miss Flora sense she 
come home outen school. De w-a-y she can clatter de pianner, tubbe sho ! 
En’ she’s ez putty ez a pink.” 

‘*Red head and freckled face?” said Nicholas. 

‘** Now, Mawse Nick! You ter be jokin’ dat way, when you know Miss 
Flora is got hair lak de inside o’ a chincapin-burr, en’ her face is lilies en’ 
roses, en’ her eyes de is stars.” 

‘*Go on, poeta nascitur !” Nicholas cried, gayly. 

‘Tell you what’s a fac’, Mawse Nick, you orter be settin’ up ter Miss 
Flora yat now.” 

‘*Hum!” said Nicholas. ‘*‘ How many times a week do you think I could 
ride back and forth, these thirty miles, for her sweet sake ?” 

Old Gilbert rubbed his forehead in deep thought before he said, 

“* You mought—straighten hit wid mawster, en’ git ter be at home.” 

‘“No, I'll be hanged! Here was I sent, and here I mean to stay until 
I’m invited home again !” Nicholas declared, almost with fierceness. 

‘¢But you see, Mawse Nick,” old Gilbert remonstrated, ‘‘ folks ain’ blin’, 
en’ dem what looks at Miss Flora onct is mighty apt ter look agin. Dere’s 
a lot a young gemmen buzzin’ roun’ her same ez a Juny bug atter a fig- 
bush.” 

‘‘Did my father send you down here to preach my cousin Flora to me ?” 
Nicholas demanded, sharply. 

‘*No, Mawse Nick. I’m gwan tell de bottom fac’. Jes’-yestiddy down 
by de berry-patch, me ’n’ dat Jesse Furnival swapped some words; en’ he 
let me know how you had some ’sturbance down here ter Eden, en’ how dat 
low white trash Marcus White tried ter stob you. I ‘lowed hit wuz all a 
lie. Marcus White is kin ter de Furnivals, en’ what is de ter mix "long 0’ 

ou? But I wuz dat oneasy in my min’, come dark, I went up ter de gret 
ouse.” 

“And told my father ?” interrupted Nicholas, angrily, starting up. 

‘*No, Mawse Nick, I ain’ let on ter nobody; I jes’ come now ter see fur 
myse’f, dat you is safe en’ soun’.’ 

Nicholas was much moved; he turned away, and walked up and down 
the piazza several times. When at last he sat down, ‘‘Gilbert,” he said, 
with an effort to speak lightly, ‘‘ you have the soul of a gentleman.” 

“Tm "bleedged ter ye, Mawse Nick,” said the old man, getting on his 
feet to bow his acknowledgments. ‘‘ Yo’ gran’paw en’ you paw wuz 
gemmen, en’ I’se b’longed to’em bof. I ain’ nuver ’sociated myse’f wid 
po’ white trash.” 

Nicholas looked at him with an odd smile, saying slowly, ‘‘ I’ve turned 
over a new leaf. I’m not going to be a bad boy any more. You can carry 
that news home, if you like.” : 
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‘* Bless Gawd !” ejaculated old Gilbert. ; 

‘That affair between me and Marcus White happened some time ago; 
it’s all over now, and my father need know nothing about it.” 

‘* De Lor’-a-mighty, Mawse Nick! Hit wuz de troof, den? Way off here 
—en’ none but niggers en’ de oberseer ter tek keer on you ?” 

‘* Oh, I was well attended to,” Nicholas replied evasively. ‘‘ I’m going 
to lead a steady life in future; so this affair may as well be forgotten.” 

‘*De Lawd be praised! Not but what J knowed you wuz jes’ a-foolin’ 
wid you chances ter have young folkses fun, Mawse Nick.” 

But old Gilbert had not been three days at Sunrise Plantation before he 
learned that it was Nicholas’s invariable habit to ride away as soon as he 
had gua his six o’clock supper; and it was always late before he re- 
turned. 

“‘Dat boy do too much prowlin’ by night,” the old man grumbled. 
‘* Mawse Nick orter be home flyin’ roun’ Miss Flora, en’ me orter be home 
mindin’ my own consarns. But I so skeered de boy is mixed in wid a bad 
crowd I’m ’bleedged ter stay ontel I kin tek my observations.” 

And in order to ‘‘ take his observations,” old Gilbert had to contrive a 


plan. 

‘*T durino whey Mawse Nick kin be gwine so stiddy,” he argued, ‘‘ be- 
douten hit’s dat place de calls Eden, what has tried dese some years ter be 
a town. Jes’ a sto’ en’ a meetin’-house, en’ a han’ful o’ little onpainted 
dwellin’s, sich ez mought suit de Furnivals. I gotter git Mawse Nick 
gimme a pass ter Eden. ’Pears lak I mought be outen terbacker, en’ I 
brung fo’ bits wid me in case o’ need.” 

Old Gilbert drew from his pocket a long black plug of tobacco, which he 
looked at affectionately. ‘‘ Hit’s wuth all 0’ two bits,” he said, and sighed; 
‘* but dis nigger is a chu’ch-member in full standin’, en’ I ain’ gwan tell no 
lie, lessen Satan git me.” 

He laid aside the harness he was patching, and went out into the grove, 
where, after assuring himself that there was no one to see him, he shut his 
eyes, whirled around and threw the tobacco as far as he could send it. 
‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘ I’m plum out; I kin ax fur pass ter go ter Eden. 
Hit’s my bounden duty ter look atter dat boy.” 

The pass was readily granted, and while yet the sun was high in the sky, 
old Gilbert set forth, attired in his glory, with the shadow of the cherished 
umbrella over him. 

‘‘ Hit’s two hours be sun, Mawse Nick,” he said cheerily, as he passed 
the piazza, ‘‘ en’ I kin come home by de light o’ de moon. I’se treed too 
many ’possums ter be skeered 0’ de woods by moonlight.” ; 

Nicholas laughed to himself with the unspoken thought, ‘‘ I verily believe 
all the old chap wanted was a chance to hoist that umbrella.” 

It was two miles to Eden, and old Gilbert, as he trudged along, had no 
more idea than a child how he should proceed in order to learn the secret 
of his young master’s nightly rides; but with a firm belief in the right- 
eousness of his undertaking, he hoped for the guidance of a special provi- 
dence. 

‘¢ Maybe I ain’ gwan fin’ out nothin’, but I gwan do my bes’,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘Sperreted young gemmens lak my Mawse Nick is sartin sho’ 
ter git talked about, en’ I mought hear somethin’. En’ I mought git sight 
o’ dat black hawse o’ his’n.” 

He readily found the one store where the scant retail trade of the place 
was transacted, and entered with his pass in his hand. 

The store-keeper, a tall, lank, sallow, stoop-shouldered man with long 
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hair and a heavy beard of dingy hue, leaned over the counter, and eying 
old Gilbert’s brass buttons with a smile, remarked: 

‘¢- You must ov come from the mee-tropolis ?” 

“Tse fum Tallahassee, suh,” said Gilbert, doffing his hat. ‘‘ Colonel 
Thorne’s man Gilbert, come over ter de Sunrise Plantation; en’ here’s my 
pass, suh.” 

‘¢ Anything you'll have?” said the store-keeper, glancing at the paper, 
and handing it back. 

‘« Two bits wuth of terbacker, ef you please, suh,” old Gilbert made an- 
swer, producing an ancient leathern purse. ‘‘ Yo’ town’s a-growin’, suh ?” 
he said ingratiatingly. 

‘* Slowly, slowly,” was the answer. ‘‘ We'll have a railroad to the moon 
about the year 1900.” A 

This joke was beyond old Gilbert’s comprehension; but the little crowd 
loafing around set up a perfunctory shout, for the store-keeper was the 
local wit. The talk that followed had no bearing whatever upon the affairs 
of Nicholas Thorne, and Gilbert went out ‘and sat on the steps a little dis- 
heartened. He had fancied that every one would be talking of his young 
master; but Thorne Hill was smaller than old Gilbert dreamed, and even 
this insignificant world of Eden turned upon a pivot of its own. 

As the dusk deepened, and lights began to show in the windows of the 
scattering houses, Gilbert rose and strayed along the lonely and deserted 
street; for night came early to these primitive folk, who were now at their 
evening meal. . 

‘Call dishyer Hden 2?” he muttered, in deepest scorn. ‘‘ Better name 
hit Chaney-berry. Nuver seed sich a many Chaney-berry trees in all my 
time. En’ de ain’ good ter eat, nuther. Ef hit wuz Tallahassee now, 
many ’s de kifchen whey I mought git invited.” 

He wandered on aimlessly to the end of the straggling street, where a 
house, guiltless of paint, like all the others, loomed up in the dusk, isolated, 
upon the edge of an old field. 

A prey to homesickness—a suffering unknown in his experience hitherto 
—old Gilbert sat him down on the stump of a noble oak that had been felled 
to make room for the overrated China-tree. 

‘¢ Wish I wuz back ter Thorne Hill,” he sighed. ‘‘Sich a supper ez I 
could eat! What straits you is brung dis po’ ole no-’count nigger ter 
*speriunce, Mawse Nick! I gwan tell you bout dis when you en’ Miss 
Flora gits married.” 

But the clatter of a horse’s hoofs presently created a diversion in his 
thoughts, and made him forget the pangs of hunger. 

It was Nicholas, who rode up to the gate in front of the lone house, dis- 
mounted, and hitched his horse. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN DUTY BOUND. 


Wuen the young man had gone in, the self-appointed detective rose and 
crept near the rail-fence that surrounded the weed-grown yard; but the 
windows of this house were hung with curtains. 

‘*Drat ’em !” he grumbled. ‘‘Ev’y yuther house has riled me wid de 
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sight 0’ vittles, en’ dis one hides me fum seein’ atter Mawse Nick. ’Spect 

hit’s dat Marcus White crowd, playin’ cyards, en’ bettin’ high. Doan b’lieve 

he’s gone ter Texis. En’ Mawse Nick—he means right, but de temptation 

is so strong. I gwan pintly tell mawster ter tek de boy outen dishyer 
e. ” 

Not finding another stump convenient, Gilbert crouched down at the foot 
of a China-tree, and resting his back against the trunk, waited and watched, 
how long he did not know. But at last his vigil was rewarded: the door 
opened, and Nicholas stood forth in the moonlight. He was talking to 
some one within, but only his voice, not his words could be heard. 

Old Gilbert’s devotion to the ‘‘fambly” made eavesdropping a duty. 
Creeping on his knees in the shadow of the fence, as near the gate as he 
dared, he crouched in one of the angles formed by the rails, and bent his 
best ear, aided by his curved hand, to catch what Nicholas was saying. 
And this was what he heard: 

‘Tt is too glorious a night to lose; let us have one little stroll in the 
moonlight ?” 

‘* Hit’s a gal !” old Gilbert was almost betrayed into ejaculating aloud. 
‘En’ he orter be sayin’ dat same ter Miss Flora !” 

It was a girl. She came out into the moonlight that flooded the porch, 
a tall, slender, dark-haired girl, with a saintly face, and a voice like a flute. 
She said something the old negro could not hear, but he heard his young 
master’s reply: 

‘Of course the Colonel will make a row—at first. You see, Dosia, I 
hide nothing from you. But when they know all you’ve been to me—how 
you have redeemed me from my wild life, oh, dear saint—” 

What more he said, old Gilbert did not know: he had heard enough. He 
dropped flat on his face in a great fright. When he rose up, Nicholas and 
the girl had passed down the street, arm-in-arm; the old spy could see them 
as they went. 

‘*@ret King!” he gasped. ‘‘Is I come all dis hyer way ter see mawster’s 
son—mawster’s onliest son gallivantin wid one 0’ dem Furnivals? Sholy, 
sholy, Mawse Nick ain’ gwan git tangled up wid dis po’ white trash, I pray ! 
Lawd ! what I gwan do? I ain’ gwan say nothin’ ter Mawse Nick, ter go 
mek him rampin’ mad; I’d a sight yuther mawster’d git mad wid me den 
rile Mawse Nick. Hit’s mawster ter blame, keepin de boy in dishyer lone- 
some place. Wish I wuz home now. Dere’s all my money—en’ dat ole 
sow, drat her! En’ my Dominicker hen ’most ready to come offen ‘her nes’ 
—WHEY’S MY RUMBERILLA? Lemme study whey is I leffum? I so sot on 
Mawse Nick I disremember whey I leffum.” 

Sore disturbed, the old negro hastened back to the stump where he had sat 
down: the umbrella was not there. He retraced his steps to the store, but 
the cherished badge of. respectability was not to be found for any search. 

‘Well, well,” he sighed, ‘‘ ill-luck doan nuver come single-handed. May- 
be hit’s a sign dat ole Furnival sow is rooted up my money. Dey is might’ly 
in de way, dem Furnivals, en’ de bes’ what I kin do beginst ’em is ter 
wrastle in prah.” 

Thus communing with himself and carrying a dejected head, old Gilbert 
came, unawares, upon one of the citizens of Eden who was acting as patrol. 

“* Halt !” said the man of brief authority. 

‘Yes, mawster !” said old Gilbert, stopping short, and taking off his hat 
with one hand, while with the other he fumbled in his pocket for his pass. 
‘*T’se Kernel Thorne’s Gilbert, suh, fum over ter Leon, come ter de Sun- 
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rise Plantation. Mawse Nick wrotened me permission ter come up ter de 
sto’ en buy terbacker.” 

The man held the pass up to the moonlight, and while he read, old Gil- 
bert scanned his face studiously. 

‘¢ Ain’t you Mr. Job Furnival, suh ?”’ he asked, with far more deference 
than he considered the Furnivals entitled to; but Mr. Job Furnival’s 
daughter was honored by Mawse Nicholas’s attentions, and that made a 
difference: it was the part of wisdom, apparently, to keep on the good side 
of Mr. Job Furnival, and get all the information possible. ‘‘I ’members 
de favor of yo’ pusson ’bout Tallahassee streets.” 

‘ Ya-as, that’s my name,” said Mr. Job Furnival, with a hesitating drawl. 

Old Gilbert grinned affably. ‘Is you done quit Tallahassee, suh ?”’ 

‘* Well, my wife’s health war broke,” said Furnival; ‘an’ I got a job 
down this way, an’ I bought a house ‘an’ lot cheap.” After a pause, he 
continued, ‘‘ It war plum’ y eed fur Colonel Thorne’s son, thet my wife tuk 
care on him when he got that stab o’ Marcus White’s knife. Marcus war 
the one ter blame, so he bein’ our kin, we war boun’ ter look after Nick 
Thorne, sorter. It war a close shave ’twixt him an’ Kingdom Come, an’ I 
ain’t adzackly got my furgiveness yit thet I ain’t told the Colonel nothin’ 
*bout hit. But Nick’lis, I reckin, is skeerder of the Colonel then ever he 
war of the Devil, an’ he wouldn’ let no letter be wrote, an’ the doctor said 
doan fret him, an’ so—an’ so—” 

‘* Yes, mawster, ” said old Gilbert. 

‘It’s larnt Nick Thorne one wholesome lesson, I reckin.” 

‘‘Yes, mawster,” said old Gilbert again; his heart was very heavy. 

“An I reckin, maybe, he'll walk a straighter track, ef so be the Colonel 
war minded ter settle him permanent onter the Sunrise Plantation. It’s a 

piece o’ lan’.” 

‘*T dunno; I dunno nothin’,” said old Gilbert. 

‘*Ef Nick’lis—war minded—ter marry—” Furnival resumed hesitatingly. 

Old Gilbert waited respectfully for the sentence to be finished, but Job 
Furnival was only attempting a suggestion to the old negro’s garrulity; and 
as Gilbert maintained silence, he walked away without further words. 

‘* He ain’ got no manners,” old Gilbert muttered, as he trudged along. 
‘* Mawster would @ said good-evenin’, dough I 7s a po’ ole no-’count nig- 
ger. En’ s’posin’ ‘mawster do settle Mawse Nick onter Sunrise Plantation, 
is Mr. Job Furnival gwan boss de niggers? De mo’I argyfies, ‘pears ter 
me lak de troubles o’ dis worl’ is accumerlatin’. I gwan travel ‘long back 
ter Thorne Hill, jes’ ez quick ez I kin git my pass.” 

He could not get his pass until Nicholas had breakfasted, and then it was 
so long past the dawn that old Gilbert, in order to make a sufficiently early 
start, was obliged to delay yet another day. 

‘*Reckon it’s time you were at home,” said Nicholas. ‘‘ The hounds will 
be into your hen-nests, and the worms in your tobacco-patch, and the grass 

' in your garden.” 

‘* Yes, Mawse Nick; I been here five days a’ready,” old Gilbert sighed, 
thinking of Dan Furnival’s wandering sow, and the hollow in the wood. 
‘En’ I’se had trouble in plenty; I’se los’ my rumberilla.” 

“ Aha!” said Nicholas. ‘‘Then you may take mine.” 

‘*No, Mawse Nick, no swh/” said old Gilbert, putting up his hands be- 
seechingly, while his face turned that ashen hue peculiar to the negro. ‘‘I 
ain’t gwan tek yo’ rumberilla, nohow.” 

‘*Dat I couldn’ do,” he said to himself, as he turned away. ‘‘I’se 
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*bleedged ter go home en’ tell mawster—what I is foun’ out. But I ain’ 
gwan tote his rumberilla, en’ tote tales too.” 

He sat'him down under the work-shed, chiding the lingering hours. 
‘*°*Pears lak Jashuay been meddlin’ wid dat sun,” he grumbled. 

But the sun went down at last, and when it rose again, the old man was 
well on his way to Thorne Hill. 

It was dark when he alighted at his cabin, which stood apart from the 
other negro-quarters, and near the head of the lane that led from the back 
premises along the garden. The cabin, built of logs, with a chimney of 
clay, occupied one side of a small enclosure, surrounded by a wattled fence. 
Here old Gilbert had his garden, his tobacco-patch, and his poultry-yard. 

‘* Plum’ glad I is ter git home!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Befo’ I goes up ter 
de gret house, I gwan hunt me a aigg outen my own hen-nesses; ’pears 
lak I ain’ taste naire aigg ter my notion sence I been gone.” 

Now, while old Gilbert was absent at Sunrise Plantation, several things 
had happened to increase the Colonel’s impatience at Nicholas’s content- 
ment in exile. In the first place, a sudden and violent storm had unroofed 
Mrs. Leonard Thorne’s house, so that Miss Flora and her mamma had been 
forced to take refuge at Thorne Hill. This was very pleasing to the Colo- 
nel; for though he did not like his brother’s widow, he was very fond of 
his brother’s young daughter. Flora Thorne, besides being fair to see, had 
the serene manners that he admired; she danced with grace, she sang the 
simple songs he loved, she was very domestic, and not in the least 
“learned.” It was the strongest desire of his heart that Nicholas should 
marry this pretty cousin, settle on the Ferndale place, three miles distant, 
and fulfil the dignified destiny of a gentleman planter. But since Miss 
Flora had taken up her abode at Thorne Hill, the Colonel had made a dis- 
covery that caused him much uneasiness. That so pretty and charming a 
girl should have adorers was in the natural order of things, and the Colo- 
nel did not object to the frequent visits of Miss Flora’s admirers ; but that 
Miss Flora should favor any one of them all more than another—Nicholas 
being absent—was more than Nicholas’s father could endure with equa- 
nimity. Mr. Aleck Gage was the one among Miss Flora’s visitors whose 
coming vexed the Colonel, and increased his eagerness for his son’s return. 

But how to recall his banished son without sacrificing his own dignity— 
a point upon which he was superlatively sensitive—was still the problem 
that engaged the Colonel’s thoughts. He felt that Nicholas under sentence 
of banishment ought to plead to return home; he was sure that Sunrise 
Plantation must have proved unendurable long ago; but Nicholas was 
giving proof of a more obstinate endurance than his father had supposed 
him capable of. ‘‘Confound him for being so much like me!” the Colonel 
muttered, as he sat staring at the thorny popinac, where the accustomed 
mocking-bird, rejoicing in the moonlight, poured its unstinted song. In 
the parlor Flora was singing to Aleck Gage something about moonlight and 
music, love and flowers, and the Colonel raged like the heathen. 

Old Gilbert’s familiar greeting fell upon his ear with a soothing sound. 
Leaning forward in his chair, the Colonel descried a dark ny tage above 
the level of the piazza floor. ‘‘ Hello! So you’re back at last, you old 
runaway! he said jocosely. ‘‘ And how is Nicholas ?” 

‘¢ Mawse Nicholas is peart ez a cricket, suh,” Gilbert answered cheer- 
fully, but added immediately, and with strong emphasis, ‘‘ Hit’s a mighty 
lonesome place, tubbe sho !” 

‘‘Ha! Nicholas finds it lonesome?” the Colonel asked eagerly. 

‘He ain’t complained none,” old Gilbert sighed. ‘‘En’ de craps ig - 
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mighty promussin’,” he supplemented, adroitly, though well he knew that 
the crops owed none of their promise to Nicholas. 

Suddenly he changed the subject. Although he still had it in mind to 
tell all he knew, he found it very hard to make his report: he could not 
come at it through the medium of the crops, and he was fain to try another 
course. 

‘“¢ Wha’ dis de tell me, mawster, down ter de quarter, ’bout de storm 
done onroofed Miss Pauline’s house ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” the Colonel answered; ‘‘didn’t you have a‘ blow at Sunrise 
Plantation ?” 

‘¢ Tubbe sho, suh, what you mought call a high win’, the day atter I got 
dere ; but de ain’ no damidge done. Miss Flora en’ her maw, Miss Pau- 
line, de is all safe ?” 

‘¢Oh yes, only out of house and home; out of their own house and 
home, that is; they’ve a home here, of course, as long as they'll stay. I 
don’t know how long it may be about rebuilding ; the house is pretty badly 
shattered, and Furnival is not to be found in Tallahassee. He has a job 
somewhere, it seems.” 

‘‘Mawse Job Furnival you is meanin’, mawster?” cried old Gilbert, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Bless yo’ soul, mawster, he is over ter Eden ; seed him myse’f ; 
had speech wid him.” 

‘¢ What is he doing there ?” 

‘*T ain’t ’zactly made out ez he is doin’ anythin’ in ’tickler, suh,” old 
Gilbert answered, uneasily. ‘‘ But I’m a-thinkin’ it mought be a-savin’ 
you a sight o’ trouble, mawster, if Mawse Nick wuz here ter go back en’ 
fo’th, en’ look atter rebuildin’ Miss Pauline’s house.” 

‘¢ Exactly !” exclaimed the Colonel, with a feeling akin to gratitude. 
“Tl send forthwith for Furnival, and I’ll have Nicholas at home. Go round 
to the kitchen and tell Dicey to give youa tip-top supper. Reckon you’re 
pretty tired ?” 

‘¢ Middlin’, mawster ; thankee, suh,” old Gilbert responded, with a sigh 
of infinite relief. 

‘*T didn’t want ter go tell on Mawse Nick,” he said to himself, on the 
way to the kitchen; ‘‘not ef hit wuz ter be holp. En’ thankful I am de 
—- a. de way ter git him fotch home ’dout me go tellin’, praise be 
ter Glory !” 

The Colonel called Tom Quash, and gave him orders to take the double 
buggy and two horses, and start for Sunrise Plantation early the next 
morning, carrying a letter to Nicholas, and another to Job Furnival. 

The two days that intervened before this messenger’s return were hard 
to be endured in patience; it was more than could be borne that Tom 
Quash returned alone. 

‘¢ Miz Furnival, suh, is a-lyin’ at-de pint o’ death,” Tom explained. ‘‘ En’ 
dat ocount Mr. Furnival he couldn’t come jes’ yit.” 

‘* And Nicholas?” said the Colonel, impatiently. } 

‘‘ Mawse Nicholas is wrotened a note,” said Tom Quash, fumbling in the 
crown of his hat. ‘‘ He sont his ree-spec’s, en’ he can’t come at sich short 
notice; is got some matters ter sorter straighten, but’ll be along atter a 
day or so.” 

The Colonel snatched his son’s note and read it eagerly. It was expressed 
in terms calculated to mollify an angry parent: but there was Aleck Gage 
in the parlor, turning over the music while Flora sang, and the Colonel 
found it hard to be patient. 

Tom Quash did not tell how Nicholas stamped and swore when he read 
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his father’s letter, and declared that Sunrise Plantation was good enough 
for him: Tom Quash kept all this to himself, and pondered it in his obtuse 
brain. 

When Miss Elvira learned that Nicholas was coming home, she locked 
herself within her room, took from a secret drawer the note she had re- 
ceived from Roxanna White, and read it for the last time. Then she 
burned it, and having accomplished some extra pages of Bishop Ken, went 
down to tea, looking at least five years younger. 


CHAPTER V. 
FRIENDS. 


THREE days later Nicholas arrived at Thorne Hill in his usual bright 
— apparently, and apparently very happy to be at home. He brought 
the information that Mrs. Furnival had died the night before, and that 
Job Furnival would report for work as soon after the funeral as possible. 

The Colonel was quite willing that Furnival should take his time; the 
main point was gained in having Nicholas at home to turn Flora’s music. 
But when Aleck Gage came an hour later, Nicholas was off with an ancient 
umbrella under his arm, to pay a visit to old man Gilbert. 

Gilbert was seated upon the sweet-gum block that occupied one corner 
of his hearth, singing a vigorous hymn, while he worked at one of his 
round-bottomed baskets. He felt in good heart; his pot of money was 
safe, and there had been no sign of the hungry sow about the wevies his 
‘‘Dominicker” hen had hatched every one of her fifteen eggs, and his 
tobacco was thriving; moreover, Mawse Nicholas was summoned home, 
out of harm’s way, and he had not been obliged to betray the young man’s 
secret. ‘‘ Well, tubbe sho,” he commented, in a pause of his singing, 
‘*put off yo’ lef? shoe when the squeech-owel hollers, en’ you’ll ward off 
dezaster.” 

Something darkened the daylight, and he looked up, and behold ! Nich- 
olas was standing in the door-way. Supreme delight in this sudden, un- 
expected vision blinded his eyes, at first, to the faded umbrella. 

‘¢ Why, howdye, Mawse Nick! Huh you do? Huh you do?” he exclaimed, 

inning as he rose, and rubbing his hand on his osnaburg breeches, before 
he held it out in hearty welcome. ‘‘I’se plum glad ter see you !” 

Nicholas shook hands, and sat down in the splint-bottomed chair, in the 
corner opposite the sweet-gum block. Then old Gilbert’s eyes fell upon the 
umbrella, and grew big and round. 

‘* You is found him, Mawse Nick? Dat rumberilla?’ And he stretched 
forth his hands with a chuckle of satisfaction. 

‘¢ Hands off! I’ve something to say first,” cried Nicholas, with a coun- . 
tenance and voice so unwontedly stern that old Gilbert felt his heart knock 
at his ribs. ‘*‘ Where do you suppose this umbrella was found ?” 

‘“‘T ain’t nuver been able ter recomember, suh, whey I leffum,” stam- 
mered old Gilbert, abashed; but rallying his courage, he added, ‘ ’ceptin’ 
det I had him in Eden.” 

‘¢In Eden it was found,” said Nicholas, still stern; ‘‘ beside the horse- 
block that stands not far from the gate in front of a house on the east of 
the corn-field.” Nicholas paused. 
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‘* Tubbe sho’!” ejaculated old Gilbert, faintly. He did not know what 
else to say, Nicholas so ‘‘ held him with his glittering eye.” 

‘* What were you doing there ?” demanded Nicholas, sternly. 

Old Gilbert looked at him and was silent. 

‘You were watching me!” cried Nicholas, with growing anger. ‘‘ And 
now I want to know what tale you carried to my father ?” 

‘*T wuz a-watchin’ you,” said old Gilbert, stoutly; ‘‘ ’cause my min’ mis- 
give me what you needed lookin’ atter; but de Lawd He knows what I ain’t 
toted no tales ter mawster. I jes’ tol’ him what hit wuz pow’ful lonesome 
ter Sunrise, en’ he’d better fotch you home.” 

Nicholas smiled. ‘‘ There’s your umbrella,” he said, yielding the treas- 
ure to the owner’s waiting hands. ‘‘‘You’ve the soul of a gentleman, as 
I’ve remarked once before.” 

‘*T wuz fotch up ‘long wid yo’ gran’-paw, Mawse Nick,” old Gilbert re- 
minded him, with visible pride. ‘‘ All de Thornes wuz gemmen.” 

“White and black!” said Nicholas, and burst out laughing. ‘‘ Con- 
found your old umbrella! If I had found that you had carried tales to 
my father, I should have felt tempted to break it over your meddling 
old oa You leave me to manage my own affairs hereafter, do you 
mind ?” 

‘¢ Tubbe sho, Mawse Nick, ’ceptin’ jes’ dis—young folks thinks ole folks 
is fools, specially a po’ no ’count ole nigger; but I gwan say dis ter you. 
I’se toted you onter my back when you wuz little, ’se roden you in de 
fox-cyart, en’ I’se trained you ter swim wid he holp o’ gourds; I’se carried 
you a-fishin’ en’ a-possum-huntin’, en’ I’se larnt you yo’ fust manners. 
All dis,” said the old man, with solemn, uplifted forefinger, ‘‘ all dis mek 
hit hukkom I gwan give you instruction now. Doan you go mix yo’se'f 
wid folks what ain’t yo’ kind, Mawse Nick. I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ beginst 
dem Furnivals, Mawse Nick; but de ain’t yo’ kind.” 

‘* You shut up!” said Nicholas hotly, and strode away. 

‘¢ De Lawd sen’ us help outen de Sanktuiry,” sighed old Gilbert. ‘‘I’se 

w’ful ’sturbed in my min’ *bout dat boy. Chilluns is wuss ’en money. 

ou kin hide dat away, ur you kin tote hit in yo’ pocket; but yo’ chilluns 
you is gotter tote in yo’ heart, en’ sometimes de is a heavy weight, a heavy 
weight.” 

Nicholas did not return to the parlor until an hour or so later, when 
Aleck Gage was leaving—leaving under the Colonel’s auspices, one might 
say, for never since he possessed a house of his own had Colonel Thorne 
been so gracious in speeding the parting guest. 

_ But if Colonel Thorne flattered himself that the young gentleman’s visits 

must now become less frequent, he was doomed to disappointment. Aleck 
Gage did not return the next day, indeed, nor yet the next, as the Colonel 
noted, with secret satisfaction; but after these two days of absence, Miss 
Flora’s persistent lover reappeared, and soon it was manifest that Nicholas’s 
= made not the slightest difference to Aleck Gage. For Nicholas 

ad ordered his horse and ridden forth with his cousin’s lover upon the first 
opportunity that offered, after his arrival, solely to have it understood that 
he himself was not in love with Flora. 

The young men talked of indifferent things until they had passed out at 
a great gate that opened upon the road; then Aleck said, with a swelling 

eart : 


“Tt was very clever”—he used this word in the Southern acceptation— 
‘very clever of you, Nick, to leave the field clear to me this evening.” 
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He was a little jealous, naturally, of Nicholas, but he wished to do his rival 
justice. 

. ‘¢ Monstrous clever !” cried Nicholas ; and, with a boyish love of teasing, 
he added, ‘‘ I am—what may be called a fixture, you know.” 

Aleck Gage frowned slightly. 

‘‘But that needn’t a you awake o’ nights,” Nicholas amended, the 
next moment, in a tone of sobriety so aged that Aleck looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

‘¢ My cousin Flora is not for me,” Nicholas said; ‘‘ I sha’n’t stand in your 
way.” 

‘Rieck thought Nicholas tremendously magnanimous; he looked at him 
with an admiration and sympathy not to be expressed in words. To give 
up all hope of Flora Thorne seemed to Flora’s lover a mighty sacrifice. He 
made an effort to be magnanimous likewise. ‘‘ Tell you what, old fellow !” 
he exclaimed, impulsively, ‘‘ You stand just as good a chance as your 
humble servant, if—you must n’t mind my saying it—if you’d only turn a 
new leaf. Let us start fair, and let him laugh who wins, eh, Nick ?” 

‘¢ My thanks to you; I’ve turned the leaf,” said Nicholas, dryly; ‘‘and 
it makes no difference. Or, rather,” he corrected, in an undertone, and 
looking far over the fields toward Sunrise Plantation, ‘‘ it makes all the 
difference in the world.” He rose in his stirrups and kissed his hand 
toward the distant prospect. 

Aleck stared. ‘‘I—I don’t understand you?” he stammered. 

‘* Well, this is no riddle, Aleck. Mind you, I’m not in Flo’s confidence; 
but you keep trying; don’t you back out for my coming.” 

‘You mean—there is—some one else?” 

Nicholas laid his hand on his heart. ‘‘ There is—some one else,” he 
said. His voice was tremulous with emotion; his whole aspect changed. 

‘*T hope she is worthy of you, Nick,” Aleck burst forth. He had a | 
great admiration for Nicholas, in spite of his faults. . 

‘*Good Heaven!’ exclaimed Nicholas, impatiently. ‘‘She is a million 
times too good for me! But that won’t prevent my clinging to her till 
death us do part.” He uttered these last words reverently, taking off his 
hat and bowing his head. 

‘* He couldn’t be worse gone if it were Flora herself,” was the impression 
he made upon Flora’s lover. ‘‘ It’s not magnanimity, after all.” Then he 
asked, impulsively, and half in a fright— 

‘¢ What will the Colonel say ?” 

“* He'll swear,” returned Nicholas, briefly, and with a dark frown. 

Aleck had no doubt of it, but he didn’t say so. 

‘* The fact is,” continued Nicholas, gloomily, ‘‘ I’m in a ticklish position. 
My father always expects to have his own way. He demands of me to 
marry my cousin Flora—this was the drift of what he wrote me when he 
summoned me from Sunrise. And Flo’ and I don’t care a button for each 
other—not in that way. You'll really do me a service, Aleck, if you'll go 
on as you’ve begun; I'll help you out. One of these days, maybe, I’ll have 
to ask you to help me out.” Nicholas checked his horse, and stretched 
forth his hand. 

‘*Count on me!” exclaimed Aleck, with fervor, as he clasped the prof- 
fered hand. 

‘OT ain’t magnanimity, after all,” he mused, with a certain satisfaction, 
as he rode his separate way. ‘‘ By George, it’s the gen-u-ine, mighty God 
Cupid, and there’ll be the devil of a row!” 
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OHAPTER VI. 
FAINT HEART. 


NIcHOLAS rode back with a gloomy brow, but as he drew near the house 
he began to sing, with forced gayety, the popular refrain, ‘‘ Tallahassee 
Girls,” for he had caught a glimpse of his little sister, sitting alone on the 
horse-block, in the dim twilight, waiting for his return. 

‘* Dear little sister !” he sighed, even in the midst of his singing; ‘‘if she 
were but nearer my own age!” Then he varied the words of his song, the 
better to suit the case : 

‘¢Oh, my Tallahassee girl, won’t you mount up with me, 
And ride by the light of the moon ?” 

Up jumped Missy, and stood on the horse-block, clapping her hands as 
she divined her brother’s purpose. He was going to stop! He was going 
to take her on the saddle in front of him! Glorious Brer Nicholas! 

She climbed up nimbly as a squirrel. ‘‘ There ain’t no moon risen yet,” 
she said, with a childish giggle of supreme content. ‘‘ But we ain’t afraid! 
Oh, Brer Nicholas, I do love you so/” It was, perhaps, the twentieth 
time she had said this since his return, three days before. 

‘‘ How much do you love me?” Nicholas asked, with a great craving for 
love's support. 

‘*Mo’n any body else in all the world,” Missy answered, with emphatic 
decision. 

‘¢‘Oh, monstrous!” cried Nicholas, so much moved that he was con- 
strained to speak lightly. ‘‘I suppose you could undertake to fight drag- 
ons for me ?” 

‘* Dragons 2” contemptuously. ‘I could fight—the Devil and all his 
works.” 

‘* What in the world—?” exclaimed Nicholas, with a burst of laughter. 

‘¢ Well,” said Missy, discreetly, ‘‘tiem’s the strongest words I could 
use, bein’ a girl. They’re in the Catechism,” she added, by way of recom- 
mendation, ‘‘ or the Baptism, I forget which.” 

‘Missy, Missy, I’m afraid you’re a sad pickle!” 

‘‘T’m goin’ to be very good now, since I’ve got you home. I'll do just 
everything to please you. I’m all the sister you’ve got.” 

- Yes! you’re all the sister I’ve got! Oh, Missy, how I wish you*were 
older!” 

‘‘H’m!” said Missy, not at all complimented. ‘‘Then I’d be a young 
lady at the pianner, like my cousin Flora, always afraid of spoiling my 
clothes. Bound you wouldn’t get her to ride double, this-er-way.” 

‘¢‘T shouldn’t think of asking her,” laughed Nicholas. 

‘*No,” Missy asserted, comfortably, ‘‘I’m nicer than her.” She was 
bitterly jealous of Flora. 

The family were at tea when the brother and sister came in, Missy cling- 
ing to Nicholas’s arm. 

‘*How you do spoil that child,” said Mrs. Leonard Thorne. She dis- 
approved of Missy’s ‘‘ ways” with Nicholas; in fact, she disapproved of 
Missy altogether. 

‘*No,” said Missy, with a motherly air, ‘‘ it’s me what spoils him.” 

The Colonel frowned. ‘‘ Flora,” he said, ‘‘I wish you would undertake 
to smooth my little daughter.” 
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‘¢Ts she a flat-iron?”’ said Missy, pertly, stuffing her handkerchief into 
her mouth. 

Nicholas and Flora exchanged glances, and frankly smiled. 

“ Winifred !” expostulated Miss Elvira; but Missy had seen her brother 
smile, and she cared naught for her aunt Elvira. 

In the privacy of her own room, that night, Mrs. Leonard Thorne expressed 
the opinion that Winifred Thorne was born to be a mortification to her 
family. ‘‘She makes herself a perfect nuisance to Nicholas.” 

‘¢Oh, ma!” Flora remonstrated; and seeing that her mother was bent 
upon talking about Nicholas, she began to comb her beautiful luxuriant 
hair over her eyes. ; 

‘* Not but that it’s very admirable in Nicholas to be so indulgent toward 
her. J always did justice to Nicholas’s good qualities. He may have been a 
little wild, but what of that? All young men of spirit are restive under 
restraint. My brother-in-law, the Colonel, demands perfection in his son 
and heir—as if he were anywhere near perfection himself.” 

‘*Oh, ma!” said Flora again. ‘‘ You know uncle Jasper never was—like 
Nicholas.” 

‘*No, he never was,” repeated Mrs. Thorne, with emphasis. ‘‘ Catch 
Colonel Thorne confessing his follies and shortcomings, as Nicholas has to 
me. That is what I call honorable, in the highest degree. It’s what most 
young men wouldn’t do—wnder the circumstances. I always knew he 
would come out right in time. And what a property he will have, Flora! 
Three fine plantations, besides the Ferndale place, to be divided between 
him and that little monkey of a Missy! Then your aunt Elvira will prob- 
ably leave all she has to Nicholas; he always was her favorite. And Nick 
is so pleasant; he hasn’t lost any of his bright spirits.” 

‘*T don’t know about that, ma,” said the more observant Flora, behind 
her brown tresses. ‘‘ My cousin Nicholas hasn’t such bright spirits as he’d 
like to have a body believe. They aretoo bright; and he is moody enough 
when he thinks nobody is noticing. And then”— 

“* And then?” repeated Mrs. Thorne, all attention. 

‘* He is in another scrape, I fancy,” said Flora, slowly. ‘‘ There is cer- 
tainly something weighing on his mind.” 

‘“‘ Or his heart?” suggested Mrs. Thorne. 

It afforded Miss Flora’s mamma exquisite enjoyment to watch the prog- 
ress of affairs between Nicholas and her daughter. It was like a vivified 
novel, and upon no account would she have been willing to see this ro- 
mance hurried to a precipitate conclusion with the music of marriage-bells. 
It was quite the proper thing that the young lady should be coy and dis- 
dainful, denying her true feelings, and flirting with a rival, while the 
young gentleman distrusted his own desert, counterfeited gayety, and was 
sad to gloom; all this was too delicious to be marred by inconsiderate 

aste. 

Never had Mrs. Thorne seen devotion so delicate as that displayed by 
Nicholas. Every morning, immediately after breakfast, he hastened away 
to see about the work on his aunt’s house; every noon he returned with 
suggestions for improvements and conveniences that he detailed to Mrs. 
Thorne, with an interest and enthusiasm that took her vanity captive. 
Devotion to Flora’s mamma was sure to be appreciated by Mrs. Thorne; it 
was the dream of her heart that her son-in-law should be in love with her- 
self. Furnival was now at work upon the house, and it pleased Mrs. 
Thorne to fancy that the impetuous Nicholas must worry the life out of 
that dilatory mechanic. 
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‘¢ Not that I am in haste to have you leave us, aunt, you understand,” 
en blushing, when rallied upon his energy in pushing on the 
work. 

Mrs. Thorne thought she did understand, perfectly; it was out of the 
question that Flora should be married in any other house than her 
mother’s. Furnival had been heard to say to Nicholas, ‘‘ When a boy lak 
you takes a marryin’ notion, he stands fair to make a durned fool of him- 
self.” That Furnival, the carpenter, should presume to make such a speech 
to Colonel Thorne’s son, was immensely amusing to Mrs. Leonard Thorne. 
She tried to persuade Nicholas to tell her what had provoked it; but Nich- 
olas only turned scarlet, and quickly changed the subject. 

When he was not with Furnival,. Nicholas devoted himself to Flora, 
doing all that a young man may to win a maiden’s favor; for he did 
ardently desire to win his cousin’s favor that he might count upon her 
womanly sympathy. 

Missy raged over this state of things. ‘‘ Brer Nicholas ain’t no mo’ use 
to me than a settin’ hen,” she declared. It required Glory-Ann’s strictest 
vigilance to keep the child from dogging the steps of the two young people. 

As for Flora, she was sorely perplexed. Nicholas had never been so at- 
tractive to her as now. Alone with his pretty cousin, he abandoned all 
pretence to gayety, and gave himself up to a sadness that was not without 
its fascination for a young girl’s heart; and there were moments when 
Flora hardly knew whether she preferred her cousin or Aleck Gage. 

And there was Aleck Gage coming every few days. ‘‘ Wonder what: 
makes him such a fool?” was the Colonel’s unspokencomment. ‘‘ But it’s 
Flora’s privilege to keep him dangling.” ; 

Nicholas did not quit the parlor or the piazza when Aleck came now, and 
he always made one of the party when a walk was proposed; but when 
once they were out in the shrubbery, Nicholas disappeared. 

This was Missy’s hour of triumph, when she pounced upon her brother, 
and bore him off to inspect a bird’s-nest, to carve her name in the bark of 
a tree, to make etchings with a thorn upon the leaves of the century plant. 

And this was also young Aleck’s hour, when he waxed eloquent and con- 
fidential; though never a hint would his sense of honor permit him to 
breathe of the glimpse that had been given him of Nicholas Thorne’s heart. 

In this state of things, Flora was sorry for Nicholas, and angry with him, 
too. Often she fancied that he was upon the point of speaking but lacked 
the courage, which was indeed the case. She wished he would speak, that 
they might come to an understanding; and yet she dreaded to have him 
speak, knowing what wrath and bitterness would follow upon her 
answer. Every member of the family, she was well aware, would take 
Nicholas’s part; everybody would blame her except Aleck Gage. If Nich- 
olas would only be content to be a brother ! 

And all that wWicholas desired was that Flora should be to him as a 
sister. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONFESSION. 


THE days went by; the moon that had lighted old Gilbert while he played 
the spy in Eden had waned and vanished, and the crescent that succeeded 
had expanded to the full-orbed ae | of the nights of June; the warm air 
was heavy with perfume, and v with the mocking-bird’s rapturous 
song. 

These were nights no lover could afford to lose, and Aleck Gage did not 
fail to take advantage of them; time and again was he a visitor at Thorne 
Hill when the Colonel little suspected his presence. Nicholas and Flora 
would stroll out after tea, and r tea would Aleck arrive and join them 
in some remote alley of the extensive shrubbery. 

His appearance was the signal for Nicholas to retire and meditate in sol- 
itude, a solitude that Missy did not now intrude upon. For Missy had 
invented a new amusement for these nights of June. With Amity as 
audience, and the wide scuppernong arbor on the confines of the vegetable 
garden to serve as a stage, she had given herself up to the fascination of 
private theatricals. The dusty volumes in the recesses of the dormer win- 
dows supplied her quick fancy with material, and now she was Puck, now 
Ariel, sometimes the Queen of Facrie, or again the Ghost in Hamlet, a 
favorite character that froze the blood in Amity’s veins; and not infre- 
quently she was her genuine self, raging against her handmaiden’s 
stupidity. All this was‘in preparation for a long-promised visit from 
Lottie and Bess Herry, with whose assistance Missy hoped to accomplish 
something very delightful in the way of histrionic art. 

No one inquired what the child was doing with herself during these 
moonlit hours; Glory-Ann, satisfied that her troublesome charge was some- 
where with Amjty, held her little court in the kitchen; the Colonel and 
Miss Elvira and Flora’s mamma talked on the back piazza, content to 
leave the young people the freedom of the front premises. 

‘‘Flora, my daughter, take your shawl,” Mrs. Leonard always said; and 
it was Nicholas’s privilege to wrap it around his cousin’s shoulder, after 
which he drew her pretty hand within his arm—and surely there was 
abundant alae for him to speak, in the long walk, half way around 
the grounds. 

But Nicholas talked only of indifferent things, in a half-hearted fashion; 
and when they reached the gate where usually they met Aleck Gage just 
dismounting, he would laugh and whisper, ‘‘‘See the conquering hero 
comes,’” and leave Flora blushing. 

It had seemed to Nicholas that the wisest thing he could do would be to 
take his cousin Flora into his confidence; but whenever the occasion of- 
fered his courage forsook him; his tongue refused its office. He had let 
slip his opportunity many times before he realized that —— are danger- 
ous; but when once he began to feel this it was not possible for him to 


hesitate longer. He was sure that he could count upon Flora’s sympathy, 
at least, even if she could do nothing to aid him; and it seemed like an 
omen of good fortune that, at the very moment when he began to feel so 
impatient to tell his cousin all, Aleck Gage should make his visit very much 
shorter than usual, the cause for which was, that Aleck and Flora had in- 
. dulged in the luxury of a quarrel. 
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Nicholas saw the angry lover striding down the walk, and did not hail 
him for a parting word. ‘‘Let him go!” he said. ‘For this once, the 
sooner the better; and he rose up quickly from the bench under the 
mimosa-tree, and almost ran to seek his cousin. 

Flora was in the old-fashioned summer-house, screened at the back by 
many mingling vines; the moonlight streaming through the wide archway 
in front revealed her, seated, with her head bowed down, her face hidden 
in her hands. 

‘Flora! Flora! my cousin?” cried Nicholas. ‘‘ What is the matter ?” 

A terrible fear seized upon him; could it be that Flora did not care for 
Aleck Gage? Or was she so dominated by her uncle’s will that she dared 
not allow her heart fair play? But no—Flora had a will of her own. 
What if her uncle’s wish were her, wish too? All this rushed through 
Nicholas’s brain, as Flora sprang up and demanded, haughtily— 

‘¢ How dare you come spying upon me ?” 

“‘T am not spying upon you, Flora,” said Nicholas, as he staggered back 

inst the wall of the summer-house. ‘‘I wish to be your friend,” he 
sided. rallying himself by a supreme effort. He determined to assume 
that his cousin’s preference was for Aleck Gage. 

‘Do you mean to say,” cried Flora, with sudden illumination, as she 
went to him and laid her hand on his arm, ‘‘ Do you mean to say, Nick, 
that you—won’t ask me to marry you ?” 

‘‘T won’t ask you to marry me,” Nicholas answered, and smiled—any- 
thing but a heart-broken smile, and yet it was so sad a smile that Flora 
was overwhelmingly sorry for him. 

“‘Oh, Nick !” she cried, and clasped her hands around his arm and laid 
her head against it. ‘‘ You are a dear, good fellow, and I love you dearly, 
dearly; but you know—if you were to ask me, I’d just have to say ‘no’, 
and then there would be a dreadful time. But if only you would take my 

” 


‘My dearest cousin! Of course I will take your part. But then—will 
you go halves and take my part?” Nicholas asked tremulously, and with 
an uneasy laugh. 

‘You know I will,” said Flora’, who was far from suspecting her cousin’s 
meaning. ‘‘ Why, I should be the basest ingrate not to stand up for you 
as if I were your sister.” 

Nicholas put his arm around her, and just then the mocking-bird in the 
thicket behind them suddenly ceased its song, and fluttered through the 
foliage with a quick, short, unmelodious chirp. ‘‘I trust it is not an omen 
of ill, Flora,” said he, glancing over his shoulder, ‘‘ that the bird should so 
abruptly cease its song.” 

‘*T don’t believe in omens,” returned Flora, impatiently. ‘‘I believe in 
my own determination. 

‘*T was thinking of myself,” said Nicholas, with an uncontrollable shiver, 
**not of you.” He took both her hands in his, and looked in her face— 
and smiled. ‘‘ But with you to take my part, you who can understand how 
love comes unbidden—” 

‘*Yes, dear Nick,” said Flora softly. ‘‘I can understand. I will always 
be on your side, whatever my uncle may say.” 

Flora was far from exulting in the thought that her cousin loved her 
pepeeetty, but she found it exquisitely interesting to feel herself thus be- 

ov 


“T-do not know how it is—I cannot tell how it began,” said Nicholas, 
with almost a sob in his voice, ‘‘ but—I love one who is so dear and beau- 
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tiful and: good.” He dropped Flora’s hands, and clasped his own with in- 
tensity of feeling. ‘‘Zove her! But she can never please my father. 
There is my bitter trouble.” : 

It seemed to Flora as if she heard these words in a dream; and yet she 
fully and instantly understood him as she never hitherto had understood 
him. Instinctively she recoiled from him; it was not in the nature 
of the case that she should not feel resentment at this unexpected 
discovery that, after all, Nicholas had never been in love with: herself; 
that his sighs and his sadness were, after all, not for her. 

“‘T hope, Nicholas,” said she, with a little air of virtuous superiority, ‘‘1 
do hope you have not fixed your affections upon some one beneath you ?”’ 

‘*No,” said Nicholas, lifting his head proudly; ‘‘I have set my affections 

‘upon one infinitely above me—in all that is lovely and of good report,” he 

added, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ And I love her with all the strength that 
Aleck Gage loves you, if that is any criterion,” he continued, fast losing 
his self-control. ‘‘ And, thank God, Dosia loves me.” 

“‘Dosia—Furnival ?” cried Flora, clasping her hands, and drawing 
away from him by a sudden, almost violent movement. ‘‘ Cousin Myrtilla’s 
protegée? And you expect us to countenance her? Oh, Nicholas! Nich- 
olas! you cannot be in earnest? You must break away, and at once, from 

this.” 


‘‘T am in earnest,” Nicholas answered. His face was pale; his voice 
shook; he was very angry. ‘‘ And as to breaking away—Dosia is my wife, 
Flora; respect her.” 

‘“‘ Your wife 2?” Flora gasped, and sank upon the bench. ‘‘Oh, my 
uncle! It will break his heart !” 

“Tt ought not to break his heart,” said Nicholas, coldly. ‘‘She has 
saved his son.” 

‘¢ How will you ever tell him? How will he ever be able to bear it ?” 
Flora asked, bitterly. 

‘*Oh, Flora !” cried Nicholas, ‘‘ it is my study by night and day how to 
break it to him. I love my father in spite of all; but Dosia is my very life ! 
I dread so his visiting his wrath upon hey in any way. I could not bear 
to have her wounded—-I—I—could hate—but oh ! I do so wish to have my 
father and my aunt Elvira—all of you, welcome her.” 

‘‘They never will; we never can,” said Flora, bursting into miserable 
tears of distress and fright. 

Nicholas sat down beside her, and put his hand on hers. ‘‘ But you, 
dear Flora,” he said, beseechingly, ‘‘ you who know what it is to be tenderly 
beloved—” 

Flora was touched. ‘‘ What can I do, Nicholas?” she faltered. ‘‘ Oh, it 
is dreadful !” she sobbed. ‘‘ How could you—” 

‘¢ Oh, Flora !’’ Nicholas broke in, ‘‘if you would try to make them under- 
stand, they might listen to you. She has been the saving of me. I was 
going on in my bad courses, reckless and defiant in my lonely exile; I fell 

nto bad company, over there at Sunrise; and there was a quarrel, in which 

I got a bad cut. My father knows nothing of it; but I should have died © 

had it not been for the Furnivals—and Dosia. Ah, if you really knew her! 

She is far superior to these other Furnivals; she is educated, and she is so 
. And, poor girl, her mother has just died.” 

‘How could you marry in secret ?” said Flora, with a touch of indigna- 
tion she could not curb. Her sympathies were entirely with her uncle. 

‘‘T will tell you why,” said Nicholas, nettled; ‘‘it was done in haste—” 
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‘‘To be repented at leisure,” said Flora, with a fresh burst of tears. ‘¢ Oh, 
Nicholas !” 

‘No such thing!” cried Nicholas, hotly. ‘You shall know the truth, 
Flora. Until three days before I came up from Sunrise, I had no thought 
of marrying Dosia without speaking to my father; but my father wrote to 
me and laid down the law—you know what he has always wished. He 
insisted 

But Nicholas, angry though he was, had it not in him to tell his cousin 
that he had been commanded to ask her in marriage, and that he had mar- 
ried suddenly the girl he loved, to escape obeying that command; never- 
theless, Flora understood. 

“Tt would have been useless,’’ she said, stiffly. 

‘“‘Her mother was dying,” Nicholas continued sadly, ‘ al I did not 
know when I could go back to Dosia; so we were married beside her 
mother’s death-bed. Of course it was intended to be kept a secret for the 
present. Nobody knows except her father and the preacher who married 
us; her mother died, as you know.” 

“he is @ miserable business,” said Flora, with fresh tears. Nicholas 
sighed; his anger was exhausted. ‘‘ And I do not know what is to be done, 
Nicholas. Oh, it will make everything so unhappy for all of us. Is there 
no possible way to undo it ?” 

‘* Just Heaven, Flora!” exclaimed Nicholas, recoiling. ‘‘ What manner 
of woman are you? Undoit? Never, while I live! My father must bear 
it, all of you must bear it, as such things may be borne. I am neither 
sorry nor ashamed that Dosia is my wife; understand that, once for all. 
And I shall tell my father now, as soon as I can.” 

‘¢Oh, Nicholas, you might wait until ma and I are at home again,” Flora 
entreated. ‘* We could do no good—and it would be so—so—uncomfort- 
able for us. You might show some consideration for us.” 

Nicholas did not reply for some moments; when at last he spoke, it was 
to say coldly : 

‘¢T will wait; you shall not be called upon to take my part.” 

Flora felt the reproach, but she felt it as a wrong. ‘‘ You cannot expect 
ma and me to be willing to be subjected to unpleasant scenes,” she said; 
‘¢and what could Ido? Married to Dosia Furnival! Oh, Nicholas! it is 
as if you were dead !” 

‘*T dare say it will result in my being as good as dead to all my kindred,” 
returned Nicholas, gloomily; ‘‘ but that cannot make me regret that Dosia 
is my wife; nothing can make me sorry for that.” And he rose; he had 
said his last word. 

Flora rose too; she felt that there was nothing more to be said. 

With one consent the cousins went into the house, each conscious of carry- 
ing a tell-tale face, and each shrinking instinctively from the scrutiny that 
they knew awaited them upon their entrance. 

But just as they came in a scene was enacting upon the back gallery 
that diverted attention from Flora and Nicholas. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WINIFRED DEMANDS A PROMISE. 
GLoRyY-ANN came struggling up the steps, half-dragging, half-carrying 
Missy, a fantastic figure, clad in a long white gown, on her head a little 
cap fashioned of the broad, stiff magnolia leaves, pinned together with 


thorns, in her hand a long wand of spirea, with three green leaves a-top. 

‘¢Missle-virey, you see dis chile?’ Glory-Ann panted. ‘‘ Hit’s time de 
wuz a stop put ter all dis projeckin’ en’ cavortin’ in de moonshine, mekin’ 
b’lieve in sperrits, en’ witches, en’ what-not. Whey you ’spect I foun’ 
Missy? Out un’er de scuppernong arbor, flat on de groun’, wid her face 
kivered up, en’ jes’ a-howlin’ all by herself, en’ plum’ skeered wid her own 
foolishniss. pone § dat fool-nigger, Amity, is, J don’t know.” 

‘**T ain’t scared of nothin’,” Missy protested, though her white face be- 
lied her words. ‘I’m mad! That’s what! And as for Amity, I drove 
her off; she ain’t no mo’ good than if she didn’ belong to me. She don’t 
know nothin’ ’bout play-actin’; she won’t understand; and I ain’t goin’ to 
have no mo’ play-actin’s of characters.” 

At this there was a general laugh, and Missy was borne wailing to bed. 

In spite of all protestations to the contrary, Glory-Ann was confirmed in 
the opinion that Missy had frightened herself with her own performances, 


when the child insisted upon saying her prayers over and over again, 


‘Tain’t ‘ligion, hit ain’t,” the old nurse commented to herself.‘ En’ 
she gwan have bad dreams.” 

Glory-Ann had an apartment of her own in the house of her daughter, 
Tom Quash’s mother, but being a high authority in all childish ailments, 
she always slept upon a pallet in Missy’s room. 

Late in the night, Missy awoke and called: ‘‘ Mom Bee! Mom Bee! 
Wake up !” 


Mom Bee, sleeping the sleep of the just, was hard to arouse, and scant of 
syupetny. ‘“Wha’ de matter, honey? Whyn’t you go to sleep?” she 
b 


m 

‘*T can’t !” gasped Missy. ‘‘ Somethin’ is goin’ to happen.” 

‘No, de ain’nothin’ gwan happen,” said Mom Bee, with sleepy security. 
** You’ jes’ dreamin’.” 

“*T ain’t dreamin’ !” retorted Missy, indignantly. ‘‘ And I can’t stay to 
sleep, Mom Bee; tell me *bout the Rabbit and the Tar-Baby.” 

So Mom Bee roused herself to recite the dramatic adventure, which, long 
before the day of Uncle Remus’s introduction to the general public, had 
done duty in Southern nurseries. ‘ 

But Missy soon interrupted. ‘‘ I’m sick of the rabbit and the everlastin’ 
brier-patch !” she declared, ungratefully. ‘‘ I wish it would be day.” 

‘* Hit gwan—be day—b’om-bye,” said Mom Bee, with a mighty yawn. 

When day came, Missy was asleep, and her aunt, upon hearing Glory- 
Ann’s report, would not have her called for breakfast. It was the day for . 
her music lesson, but Missy slept so late that the trip to town had to be 
abandoned. 

Flora’s night had been no happier than Missy’s. She was very fond of 
her cousin Nicholas, in a way, and through the darkness and silence her 
sentiments underwent a reaction in his favor; but it was a reaction in 
which Dosia had no share whatever. Nicholas’s marriage was, in Flora’s 
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opinion, an injury not to be forgiven by any of his family; but she found 
herself wishing that, somehow, the consequences of that rash step might 
be visited upon Dosia alone, who was—so Flora believed—alone to blame. 
Dosia, as a clever and useful dependent of Mrs. Herry (that cousin of the 
Thornes on whom Miss Elvira leaned for guidance in all perplexities), was 
well enough, Flora thought. She had grace, she had beauty, she had a fair 
education and pleasing manners, and Flora was quite willing to concede 


that if Cousin Myrtilla Herry chose to advance her protégée, Dosia might 
lay claim to some notice from the social world of Tallahassee—but married 
to Nicholas! The thought was intolerable. And the day would surely 
come—Miss Flora was convinced—when Nicholas himself would bitterly 
repent it. Surely some way might be devised by which the secret marriage 
might be secretly dissolved, and Nichelas freed from the bonds into which 
he had allowed himself to be entrapped. Money might do it; the Furnivals 
were poor; they might be bribed to take themselves off to parts unknown. 
And Flora decided that it should be her task to make Nicholas listen to 
reason. 

In spite of a —— night, she was early at breakfast the next morning; 
but Nicholas had already breakfasted and gone ! 
ie Gone where?” Flora faltered, conscious that she was pale and trem- 

ing. 

“Gone to hurry Furnival,” the Colonel explained. ‘‘ The workmen are 
losing time.” 


“Qh?” said Flora, and the color rushed back to her face, 


‘For all that, we are in no hurry to have you leave us, Flora,” the 
Colonel said, patting her hand. 

Nicholas remained away until long after tea, and as Aleck Gage came 
not, Miss Flora walked alone in the shrubbery. Never yet had she been 
so eager to welcome Aleck Gage, for her cousin’s secret was fast becoming 
a terrifying burden; it seemed to her that she could not live another day 


and bear it alone, and there was no one to whom she dare tell it, except 
Aleck Gage; but the days went by, and Aleck kept aloof, and Nicholas, re- 


senting her lack of sympathy, was careful not to give her an opportunity 
to speak with him alone. 

The strain in these three or four days was beginning to tell upon Flora 
to an extent that could hardly have escaped notice, but that Missy had now 
attracted the anxious attention of her family. Night after night the 
a waked Mom Bee with the piteous complaint that she could not ‘“ stay 
to sleep.” 

‘* De laws-a-massy !” exclaimed Glory-Ann. ‘‘ What ailde chile? Honey, 
whey hu’t ye ?” 

‘* No where,” said Missy. ‘‘I’m just mizzable. Somethin’ is goin’ to 
happen.” 

‘De ain’ nothin’ gwan happen,” Mom Bee assured her. ‘*‘ What you 
scairt on ?” - 

Missy did not know. By day she followed after Nicholas with a per- 
sistency that drew upon her Glory-Ann’s severe rebuke. 

‘*Mawse Nick is growed; he doan want chillens taggin’ at his heels 
cawntinual. Whyn’t you rest satisfied?” commanded the old nurse. 

But that was what Missy could not do; and at last Glory-Ann became 
alarmed. ‘‘ Missle-virey,” said she, ‘‘ you gotter look atter dishyr chile. 
She don’t eat, en’ she don’t sleep, en’ she is cawnstant frettin’ bout some- 
thin’ gwan happen.” 

Miss Elvira, who never in her life had arrived at an unaided decision, 
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appealed to Mrs. Leonard. Mrs. Leonard insisted that it must be green 
fruit, and recommended rhubarb: but Missy stoutly denied the green fruit, 
and as stoutly rejected the rhubarb. When the case was discussed in the 
kitchen, it was decided that Missy had seen a sign, and all the old family 
servants shook their heads with great solemnity. 

At last Colonel Thorne himself became uneasy, and spoke of sending for 
the doctor. It was a dismal, rainy evening, after tea, and the ladies were 
gathered around the table in the parlor, Mrs. Leonard with a novel, Miss 
Elvira with Bishop Ken, Flora with her embroidery. The Colonel sat 
apart, feeling Missy’s pulse, and wondering why Nicholas, who had gone 
to Tallahassee in the morning, was so late returning. It was then that he 
declared his intention of sending for Dr. Lane; whereupon Missy began to 
cry piteously, and to protest that she was not ill. 

‘* What, then, is the matter?’ her father demanded, with the sharp- 
ness of anxiety. 

‘‘T’m just mizzable,” sobbed Missy 

She looked so thin and worn, and her childish voice sounded so shrill 
and weak, that the Colonel was moved to an unwonted demonstration of 
tenderness. ‘‘ My poor little daughter,” said he, holding out his arms, 
‘come to me and tell me what will make you happy? You shall have 
anything you ask.” : 

Missy threw herself Sag his breast in a paroxysm of tears. ‘‘ Oh, my 
father!” she wailed, ‘‘ May I have anything 2?” 

‘‘Yes, Winifred; anything.” 

‘“‘Then,” said Missy, eagerly, ‘‘ promise, promise now, that you won’t 
never send Brer Nicholas away no more.” 

The Colonel smiled and stroked her hair. He understood it all now; 
Missy was jealous, jealous of Flora. ‘‘ My dear child—we won’t send him 
away—not I, at least;” and he glanced with a smile at Flora, whose hands 
shook so that she could hardly hold her needle. 

‘* Not even if he was to be—married ?” pleaded Missy. 

‘¢- You must understand that when your brother marries you will have 
gained a sister,” the Colonel said, in his accustomed tone of authority. 
Missy’s jealousy of Flora was something to be smiled at—and subdued. 

‘And if he was to be married to Dosia Furnival—she would be my 
sister,” pursued Missy. 

Flora uttered a low cry and hid her face. She remembered now, and 
understood the mocking-bird’s sudden and startled flight from the thicket 
behind the summer-house. 

Mrs. Thorne and Miss Elvira looked up; they doubted whether they had 
heard aright; the Colonel doubted likewise; and yet a great dread seized 
him, in spite of his pride, in spite of his will. 

‘* What 2?” he said, at last, with angry emphasis, and pushed the child 
from him roughly. ‘‘ What infernal nonsense is this?’ he demanded, as if 
of the room at large; and then his gaze fixed itself upon Flora. It was the 
first black look he had ever given her; but her face was hidden, and she 
did not see it. ‘‘ What absurdity have you been putting into the child’s 
head, Flora?” he said, severely. ‘‘A jest of this sort is simply scandal- 
ous.” 

her!” cried Missy, with shrill impetuosity. ‘‘ Brer Nicholas is 
done married a’ready to Dosia—I heard him tell my cousin Flora.” 

Nicholas at this instant entered the room. Flora looked at him and saw 
that he had heard. His face was pale, but he did not flinch. 

‘* It is a lie!” said the Colonel, fiercely. 
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‘Oh, yes, Missy,” quavered Miss Elvira, with an agonizing thought of 
Roxanna White’s missive which she had not the courage to show to her 
brother. ‘‘ You shouldn’t be too ready to repeat what you hear. Children 
cannot understand every—” 

‘* Will you be silent?” thundered the Colonel; then he strode up to his 
son, and repeated, with an oath, ‘‘ It is a lie!” 

‘¢ Tt is the truth, father,” said Nicholas; ‘‘ Dosia is my wife.” 

Miss Elvira uttered a moan and wrung her hands. Mrs. Thorne stared; 
she did not yet fully comprehend the situation. Flora turned her face 
away; there was that in the eyes of her uncle and her cousin she could not 
endure to look upon. 

‘* Now you see!” cried Missy, with shrill, infantile triumph. 

The Colonel staggered as if he would have fallen; for an instant he could 
not speak; but when he did. speak it was with a calmness more dreadful 
than any outburst of fury. 

‘¢Get you gone,” he said, contemptuously. ‘‘ Never more be son cf 
mine.” 

Missy threw herself face downward upon the floor and wailed— 

‘*T asked you to promise! to promise!” 

No one heeded her. 

‘* Father,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ hear, at least, what I have to say—” 

. “Out of my sight,” his father interrupted, with cold, inexorable stern- 
ness. ‘‘ Beg, steal, starve. Never darken these doors again.” 

Nicholas turned without another word, and strode from the room; 
whereupon Missy whirled over and sat bolt upright, glaring defiance. 
‘¢ Then I’m goin’ too!” she declared, and scrambled to her feet and rushed 
away. 

No one heeded her; she was but a child. The Colonel turned to Flora 
and held out his arms. ‘‘ My daughter!’ was all he said. He did not 
know whether he was giving or asking comfort. And Flowa cared not what 
construction her uncle might put upon her tears. 

Miss Elvira sat and moaned and wrung her hands; there was no one to 
give her comfort. 

‘¢ Well, I never, never knew anything equal to this!” said Mrs. Thorne, 
having found her tongue at last. ‘‘I shall never get over it, never!” 
Having made this announcement, she uttered a series of little shrieks, and 
ee ‘ceased wringing of her helpless hands,” and rose, and shut 
the door. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OLD GILBERT TO THE RESCUE." 


HEEDLEsSs of the rain, Missy rushed out into the dark night, following the 
sound of her brother’s footsteps as he strode through the grounds. His 
horse was still at the hitching-post, and Missy had divined that he meant 
to ride away at once. 

‘¢Brer Nicholas! Brer Nicholas!” she cried, distractedly. ‘‘Take me 
—me too! I[ain’t afraid! I can stick closer than a cockle-burr !” 

But there ‘came no answer through the rainy darkness, and she heard the 
horse’s hoofs beat the ground, and grow fainter and fainter as Nicholas 
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rode away into the night. When she could hear them no more, she turned 
wildly and ran down the dark and muddy lane to old Gilbert’s cabin. She 
beat upon the door with her small fists, she burst it open in her impetuous 
passion, and stood, dripping and haggard, in the light of the pine-knot 
blazing in the hearth. 

Old Gilbert, seated on the sweet-gum block, was patching an ancient 
jacket. Bending low to catch the light from the pine-knot, and peering 
through a pair of clumsy spectacles, he was pushing at his needle by means 
of a leathern circle in the palm of his hand. His needle was big, his thread 
was coarse, and monstrous were his stitches. 

Missy, with a wild cry, as if she were the blast incarnate, swept the jack- 
et from his hands into the hearth, where it lay and scorched, and was for- 
gotten. 

‘Tn de name o’ de Lawd !” old Gilbert ejaculated. ‘‘ De chile is sho’ly 


‘*Brer Nicholas is gone! gone! gone!” Missy howled. ‘‘ Never to come 
no mo’! He is married to Dosia Furnival, and my father has drove him 
away!” And Missy, in sheer exhaustion, threw herself upon the floor. 

‘* Dat squeech-owel !” muttered the old negro, with a superstitious shud- 
der. Startling as was Missy’s statement it was received with absolute 
conviction. ‘* De Lawd’s will be done !” he sighed. 

‘“Yousmean old, nigger !” cried the outrageous Missy, lifting her face. 
‘oT ain’t the Lord’s will? It’s my father’s will. And I want Brer Nich- 
olas back! Icould a’ rode behind him; but, for all my callin’, he wouldn’t 
come back, no1 he wouldn’t answer.” 

‘‘Honey,” said old Gilbert, persuasively, ‘‘ you mus’ strive atter patience 
ontel matters git sorter seasoned.” 

“T won’t!” said Missy; and down went her head again, and her wailing 
filled the poor little cabin. 

Old Gilbert felt utterly helpless. He looked at the child in silence, and 
then, unable to bear the sight, he turned his eyes away in the direction, as 
it chanced, of the blazing and smoking pine-knot. and mechanically drew 
his jacket out of the ashes. But he had no heart to return to his patching. | 
‘¢Hit’s a mizzable night,” he said; but whether he referred to the rain 
beating sullenly on the roof, or to the dire news Missy had brought, he did 
not know. He began to sing a hymn for comfort. 

‘-T don’t want you to sing!” howled Missy. ‘‘If you was just a wicked 
old man, I’d like you to—cuss !” 

‘¢Look a-here !” exclaimed old Gilbert, ina fright. ‘‘ De sperrit of de 
Thornes is strong in dese chillen, tubbe sho! De Lawd alter yo’ min’, 
chile.” 

Missy sobbed. J vas sorry for what she had said, but she was not go- 
ing to confess it. 

‘“¢En’ you is fairly drippin’ wid de rain. Won’er whey is Glory-Ann 
det she let you git loose, dishyer way ?” 

He rose stiffly from his block, and unlocking a rude cupboard in the cor- 
ner, he took out his cherished umbrella. ‘‘I gwan tote dis chile home,” he 
said. ‘‘I gwan shame Glory-Ann outen her shoes. She a settin’ up in 
white folkses’ kitchen, jaw, jaw, jawin’, en’ she doan no mo’ know whey 
dis chile is den de way ter Jericho.” 

Missy’s tears having spent their force, she sat up and wiped her eyes. 
**T ain’t nothin’ but just a little girl,” said she mournfully. 

**Dasso, honey; en’ you mus’ min’ ter be a good little gal, so’s ter bea 
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comfort ter Missle-virey en’ yo’ paw,” old Gilbert counselled, as he spread 
open the umbrella, and regarded it proudly. 

‘*T sha’n’t be good !” cried Missy. ‘‘I mean to be just as bad as can be 
on purpose. I'll worry the life out of ’em all, till I get Brer Nicholas 
back.” 

‘Dat ain’t no way fur you ter talk,” said old Gilbert, with authority. 
‘‘ You climb onter my back; I gwan tote you home.” 

Missy prepared to obey, nothing loth. She felt weak and tired, and a 
ride upon old Gilbert’s back still had its charm for her. 

‘You hol’ on ter me wid one han’, en’ de rumberilla wid de-yuther,” the 
old man directed. ‘‘I gwan mek sturrups outen bof my han’s.” 

He had sat down upon the doorstep that Missy might the more conven- 
iently clamber upon his back. 

‘‘ Here we go!” he exclaimed, cheerily, as he rose, staggering a little un- 
der her weight; and it was at no rapid gait that he made his way in the 
dark, splashing through the puddles in the lane. 

Missy felt her heart lighten a little under the exhilaration of this ride. 

‘« Daddy,” said she, briskly, ‘‘I tell you what—I want you to go after 
Brer Nicholas.” 

‘¢ Me? Lawd bless yo’ soul, honey! what a po’, no-’count ole nigger 
gwan to do wid a bumptious young gemman lak Mawse Nick ?” 

** You can’t do nothin’ with him, but you can do something for him,” 
said the practical child. ‘‘ He ain’t got no niggers.” 

“* Dat’s a fac’,” old Gilbert assented, soberly; ‘‘ nur dem Furnivals, nuth- 
er. En’ Mawse Nick, he warn’t fotch up ter wuk, praise de Lawd !” 

Missy began to ery again. 

‘¢ Now doan you go fret, honey,” coaxed old Gilbert. ‘‘I gwan do de 
bes’ I kin, en’ bombye Mawse Nick gwan come home.” 

These words, spoken with serene assurance, comforted Missy; she laughed 
when she saw the light in the kitchen door. ‘‘ They'll be ’stonished when 
they see me ridin’ in the rain on such a horse as you,” she said, with glee. 

“*De will dat /” old Gilbert declared, with satisfaction. He had set his 
heart on astonishing Glory-Ann. 

The kitchen was at the end of the long, half-enclosed gallery extending 
from the back piazza. The door stood wide open, and the light blazing in 
the hearth streamed out, dazzling old Gilbert as he shambled —— half- 
spent. F Missy, you is growed, tubbe sho, sence de las’ time I toted you,” 
he panted. 

Within the kitchen was confusion of tongues mingled with loud laughter. 
Supper was over; Dicey, the cook, was taking her ease in the chair with 
the feather-cushion; Tom Quash and Griffin Jim were playing the devoted 
to Victorine, Miss Flora’s maid of airs and graces; Amity was training a 
black puppy, Missy’s property, to hold a bone on his nose; Glory-Ann and 
Daphne were discussing the ‘‘ roomatiz,” apropos of old Uncle Dublin, who 
was ‘patting Juba;” while Chaney, the house-maid, and Mrs. Leonard 
Thorne’s coachman danced a ‘‘ break-down.” 

‘* How lively de is, tubbe sho !” thought old Gilbert, with asigh. ‘‘ Doan 
none on ’em know how Mawse Nick is rid fo’th in the darkness? Glory- 
Ann !” he shouted. 

‘*Lawd ! wha’ dat?” ejaculated old Uncle Dublin. He ceased patting; 
the dancers stood still; jest and laughter were suddenly at an end. 

‘© You cacklin’ idjots !” said old Gilbert. ‘‘ Hit’s me what called. Glory- 
Ann!” he shouted again, angrily; ‘‘ come tek dis chile.” 
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There was a rush to the door; Glory-Ann was foremost. ‘‘ Gret King !” 
she exclaimed. 

Z Dis de way you look atter mawster’s chile?” said old Gilbert, rebuk- 
ingly. 

‘* Never seed sich a chile in all my bawn days,” grumbled Glory-Ann, 
as she lifted Missy into the kitchen. 

Aunt Dicey waddled back to her easy-chair. ‘‘ Well, well, tubbe sho !” 
she said, in,a soft, lazy voice, and dropped upon her feathers. She was a 
oe light i in the church, and old Gilbert entertained a great respect for 


mt Huh you a Sis Dicey ?” he said, with fervor. 

‘* Well, I’m po’ly, than’ Gawd,” said Sis Dicey, cheerfully, and showed 
all her white teeth. | ‘* Come in en’ seddown.” 

‘* Wish you well,” said old Gilbert, accepting the three-legged stool prof- 
fered him. 

While these civilities were passing, Glory-Ann was scolding Missy. 

‘* Wet ez a drownded rat, you is! What ail you ter be goin’ in de rain ? 
Amity! You go fetch me a pair dry stockins, en’ dem ole linen gaiters in 
de bottom wardrow drawer. If ever I see sich a chile! What Missle-virey 

an seh ter you ?” 

‘* What Missle-virey gwan seh ter you ?” demanded old Gilbert. ‘‘ Dis 
de way you tek care 0’ mawster’s chile ?” 

‘““Is it yow got de raisin’ o’ mawster’s chillun, or is it me?” retorted 
Glory- hin arresting the work of pulling off Missy’ 8 stockings, and setting 
her arms akimbo. “ Answer me dat !” 

‘¢ Hit’s me,” replied old Gilbert, mildly. 

“You hear dat now, you niggers ? You hear dat?’ said Glory- ~Ann, 
appealing to the company. ‘‘ What wid yo’ cawn- -stalk fiddles, en’ yo’ 
sassfac root, yo’ pateridge aiggs, en’ yo’ bird-nesses, en’ one thin’ en’ an- 
other, you is allers been totin’ mawster’s chillen off, en’ hit’s me, me what 
has ter nuss ’em wid de croup en’ de so’ throat, en’ all dat. Say you raise 
dese chillen, eh ?” 

‘**Pears lak I’se done my share,” said old Gilbert, unabashed. 

Amity had not stirred a step, and Glory-Ann, in great wrath, turned 
upon her and gave her a box on the ear. ‘ Tek dat, en’ go !” she said, 
fiercely. ‘‘Stan’ roun’, gapin’ lak a hop-toad atter a fly. H 

*¢ Amity is my nigger ! !” shrieked Missy. ‘‘ You got no right to hit. her.” 

‘““T gwan hit her ez my jedgment-favors,” said Glory-Ann, as she sat 
down upon the floor and took Missy’s feet in her lap, and rubbed them ad- 
miringly; they were pretty little feet. ‘‘ But you gwan git ’em all crippled 
up wid de roomatiz,” said Glory-Ann. ‘‘ You ain’t gwan dance none when 
you git growed, I see dat plain.” 

‘*T don’t want to dance,” said Missy, beginning to cry. 

While Glory-Ann was remonstrating against this, Amity came flying 
back; she had a pair of stockings in one hand and the linen gaiters in the 
other; her eyes were round with fright; her face wore that peculiar ashen 
hue that stands for pallor in the negro race. 

‘‘ Mawster is dat mad, for sho !” she announced, in a thrilling whisper, 
with uplifted right hand, 

‘Ts you tol’ him bout Missy gittin’ in the rain, you fool nigger ?” de- 
manded Glory-Ann, rising up, rigid with wrath. 

*6Clar’ ter Gracious, I ain’t tol’ nothin’ !” Amity protested, putting 
up her arms, and ducking her head, in anticipation of another box on the 
ear. 
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‘« It’s about Brer—Brer Nicholas,” sobbed Missy. 

sho asseverated Amity, dropping her arms. ‘‘ Missle-virey is 
a-moanin’ en’ a-wringin’ her hans, en’ Miss Pauline, she’s a-squeechin’, 
en’ sayin’ she ain’t nuver gwan git over hit, en’ Miss Flo’s a-cryin’ too, en’ 
mawster is jes’ a-stompin’ roun’ Mawse Nick’s room.” 

‘En’ whey Mawse Nick?” demanded the expectant crowd. 

‘“*Gone ! Gone! Gone !” wailed Missy. 

‘‘Truth, Lawd !” sighed old Gilbert. ‘‘ Dat hukkom Missy is come ter 
me in de rain.” : 

‘Aunt Dicey, who had been leaning forward in strained attention, her 
hands on her knees, sank back among her feathers, and began to croon a 
doleful hymn : ; 


“Trouble, trouble, trouble, de troubles ob dis worl ?” 


She was a pious Baptist ; sq was old Gilbert ; he joined the strain, bob- 
bing his mend and patting his foot. They seemed to find comfort in the 
performance. 

Glory-Ann sat down on the floor and drew Missy into her lap. ‘‘ Whey 
he gone, Honey? . Tell yo’ mammy ?” she coaxed. 

‘* He’s done got married to Dosia Furnival,” sobbed Missy. 

“De Lawd amend us !” Glory-Ann ejaculated, feebly. 

Old Gilbert ceased his singing, to remark, resignedly, ‘‘ Hit’s de fac’.” 

po’ white trash ?” cried Glory-Ann, recovering her spirit. ‘‘ Why, 
- Furnivals can’t count half-a-dozen niggers, big en’ little, amongst ’em 

” 

“¢ Dat’s so!” the assembly assented, in scornful chorus. 

‘* And I don’t care!” cried Missy, resentfully. ‘‘ Dosia is prettier ’n my 
cousin Flora, and gooder too.” 

Whatever consolation or rebuke Glory-Ann might have uttered in reply, 
was arrested by the sound of a heavy weight dragged along the piazza 
floor, and every ear was strained in questioning attention, when the Col- 
onel’s voice was heard shouting : 

Quash! Griffin Jim !” 

‘Suh !” responded Miss Victorine’s admirers, in startled haste, nearly 
knocking each other down as they sped out of the kitchen. 

“Take that out of my sight,” said the Colonel, spurning Nicholas’s 
trunk with his foot. ‘‘ Make yourselves fine for Sunday-go-to-meeting.” 

‘*'Yessuh, mawster.” 

The Colonel strode back into the house. Tom Quash and Griffin Jim 
stared at each other through the gloom, in unspoken appreciation of the 
fact that they had fallen heirs to a goodly heritage; then, between them, 
they carried the trunk into the kitchen and began forthwith to discuss the 
division of its contents. 

‘‘Dat ’broidered welwit wesk Mawse Nick hisse’f allers promused me,” 
said Griffin Jim. 

“* You kin tek hit ef hit wuz promused ; but I’m gwan have dem pan- 
terloons wid the vines a-creepin’ up de sides,” Tom Quash declared. 

Old Gilbert rose in wrath. ‘‘ You sassy foo Iniggers,” said he, pushing 
them away, and taking his seat on the trunk, ‘‘doan you know mawster’s 
dat mad he ain’t onerstandin’ what he’s doin’? You rekin he gwan 
tolerate you struttin’ ’roun in dat vesk en’ dem panterloons? You ain’t 
gwan tech Mawse Nicholas’s clothes, douten you slaughter me fust. I’m 
gwan resk forwardin’ dis trunk ter Mawse Nick, tubbe sho.” 

He rose up and glanced around, Aunt Dicey and Uncle Dublin nodded 
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approval, and Glory-Ann spoke out, ‘‘De Lawd reward you, ole man !” 
and wiped her eyes. 

‘¢Brer Dublin,” said old Gilbert—Dublin was his brother in the church— 
‘*Jen’ me a holpin’ han’, ef you please. I gwan tote dis home, tell I gits 
som light on de business.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MISS ELVIRA’S WAY AND THE COLONEL’S WAY. 


THE rain was done next morning; the sun shone upon Thorne Hill, and 
the mocking-birds made a din in the garden thickets; the guinea fowls and 
the geese, and all the denizens of the poultry yard kept up a cheerful 
clatter; only the human voice was mute or hushed to a disheartened 
whisper. 

The Colonel had his coffee early and rode away; Mrs. Thorne and Flora 
breakfasted in their own room; thus Miss Elvira and Missy were alone at 
table. Missy had lain awake an hour the night before, devising various 
plans in her poor little brain to induce her father to recall ‘‘ Brer Nicholas,” 
and one of these plans was deliberate starvation; but when morning came, 
she was too hungry to carry out this project, so she ate a good breakfast, 
thinking to go without dinner. 

Miss Elvira had made no resolution as to starving, but appetite had for- 
saken her, and having certain plans of her own that she was anxious to put 
in train, she sent Missy away when the meal was over. With a hundred 
dollars in gold hidden in her pocket, and a bottle of liniment carried con- 
spicuously in her hand, Miss Elvira set out for old Gilbert’s cabin. She 
could have sent for old Gilbert to come to her, but that would have given 
publicity to the step she contempiated. Lifting her dainty skirts with 
great painstaking, she tip-toed around the puddles in the lane through 
which old Gilbert had bravely splashed the dark night before, with Missy 
on his back. She was a little exhausted when she arrived at the end of 
her journey. 

Old Gilbert was in his garden, where all things flourished greenly. To 
forestall the products of the ‘‘ gret-house garden” was one of the aims of 
his existence. 

‘*Gilbert! Gilbert!” Miss Elvira called faintly; she was leaning over the 
gate, which she found hard to open. 

‘“‘Dat pesky gate agin!” exclaimed old Gilbert, hastening forward. 
‘* Hopes I see you well dis mornin’, Missle-virey.” 

‘““[Tm very well, thank you, Gilbert,” Miss Elvira answered bravely. 
She had not slept all night, and she looked old and ill as Gilbert plainly 


Ww. 

‘‘ Seddown here, Missle-virey, in de shade of dese pammy-christies,” he 
said, wiping with his sleeve the rude block that did duty for a bench. 

Miss Elvira sat down, glad to rest. 

‘* How is your rheumatism, Gilbert ?” she asked, with gentle interest. 

Old Gilbert made a wry face; his rheumatism was none the better for 
his tramp in the rain; it was promptly the worse for Miss Elvira’s sympa- 
thy. ‘‘ Hit kinder—gits-—-me wid a stitch—in de holler of de back—now 
en’ agin,” he said, with expressive jerks and pauses. 
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“I’ve brought you a liniment that is considered very efficacious,” said 
Miss Elvira, in her soft, plaintive voice and choice language, as she offered 
the big black bottle. Miss Elvira would no more have gone to old Gilbert’s 
cabin without her ‘‘ free-will offering” than old Gilbert would have gone 
to the ‘‘ gret house” without his little compliment of eggs or vegetables, 
or the like. 

The old man took the bottle with a smile of supreme satisfaction; he 
loved ‘‘ doctorments.” Pulling out the stopper with his teeth, and smell- 
ing the contents with a critical air, ‘‘ Hit got a stren’th, tubbe sho!” he 
declared, approvingly. ‘‘ Thankee, ma’am; thankee, Missle-virey. I gwan 
give ’em a trial.” 

Miss Elvira’s eyes meantime travelled slowly round the little garden, as 
if in search of something; she missed Nicholas in everything she saw. ‘‘I 
suppose you’ve heard what has happened, Gilbert ?” she said, with a tremor 
in her voice. 

‘‘Yes, Missle-virey,” old Gilbert sighed, and hung his head. 

“Nicholas,” she proceeded more steadily, ‘‘ has disgraced his family; he 

_ has brought condemnation upon himself—forever.” 

Old Gilbert stood respectfully silent. 

“There is no help,” faltered Miss Elvira. 

Still old Gilbert was silent. 

‘‘It were better that he were dead /” she exclaimed, with a passionate 
sob. 

“‘Don’t seh dat, Missle-virey, honey,” expostulated old Gilbert, laying 
his toil-hardened hand on her sleeve. ‘‘ Fur dem we loves ter be dead, hit’s 
a mighty settled fac’.” 

‘*So is marriage,” said Miss Elvira, inexorably. ‘‘ He is worse than dead 
to us, he is—lost. But Nicholas cannot do without clothes—and—” 

‘¢T got his trunk safe en’ sound, Missle-virey.” 

‘¢ You did right. Glory-Ann told me. I want you to take the ox-cart 
and carry that trunk to Nicholas. And he will be wanting money, so you 
can give him this hundred dollars. Tl send you a pass to-night.” 

‘* Any letter, Missle-virey ?” old Gilbert suggested, closing both hands 
over the money. ‘‘ Nor aire a message ?” 

‘“*No,” said Miss Elvira, and turned her back. She could not thrust 
Nicholas from her heart, but she had no more idea of recalling him again 
into favor, of excusing or condoning his marriage, than had Colonel Thorne 
himself; it was a step not to be countenanced, and she walked away. 

‘“‘Den Mawse Nick he ain’t gwan tetch dishyer money, I fo’see dat 
plain,” commented old Gilbert. ‘‘ Hit is cur’ous, de likeness de is in 
famblies. Dere’s Missle-virey, jest ez saft, en’ jest ez easy; but she kin be 
jest ez unconditioned en’ ez hawd ez mawster hisse’f—in her saft little way, 
Lawd holp her! En’ Mawse Nick, ev’y span of him a Thorne, lak de res’ 
on ’em; en’ dat Missy de same; de kin all on ’em hol’ de own notions, plum 
tell Gabriel blow he hawn. En’ hit ain’t Mr. Job Furnival what'll git ter 
finish Miss Pauline house; I fo’see dat plain.” 

Mrs. Leonard herself understood this perfectly the moment she compre- 
hended that Nicholas was married to Job Furnival’s daughter. ‘‘ What- 
ever happens, J am the one to suffer,” she complained to Flora that night 
when they were alone. ‘‘ There’s no builder in all Leon county equal to 
Job Furnival; but he must go, I suppose.” 

‘*Of course, ma,” returned Flora, promptly. ‘‘ None of us can counte- 
nance the Furnival’s now in any way.” 
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‘¢ And my house at a stand-still, Heaven knows how long !” fretted Mrs. 
Thorne. ‘‘ And it is going to be so unpleasant here, after this.” 

‘* We might go up to Tallahassee and board,” Flora suggested. 

‘* Board 2? Nobody who is anybody ever boards, Flora; I am surprised 
at you. We may as well pack our trunks and go North for the rest of the 
summer. The Colonel won’t consult me, of course; he will dismiss Furnival 
at daybreak to-morrow, and it will be a mercy if he doesn’t blow the man’s 
brains out.” 

But there was not so much danger of this as Mrs. Thorne fancied. The 
Colonel held that Furnival was to blame, more or less, but he had no in- 
tention of soiling his hands with the blood of one so much beneath him. 
He did not consult Mrs. Thorne; to what purpose should he do so, having 
fully made up his mind? If there should be a suit for breach of contract, 
of course he himself would defray expenses; but he did not wish any dis- 
cussion of the subject; he was accustomed to give orders and to be obeyed, 
and Furnival must go. . 

The Colonel rode away in the early dawn as impetuously as Nicholas had 
ridden away in the rainy night. The sun was just rising, and work had 
barely begun, when he entered the gate at Mrs. Thorne’s place. 

Furnival was smoking his pipe under the magnolia tree in front of the 
house. The news concerning Nicholas had not yet travelled beyond Thorne 
Hill, but Furnival knew, as soon as he caught sight of the Colonel’s black 
frown, that the secret was out. He extinguished his pipe forthwith, and 
prepared for ‘‘ talk,” being a wordy man. 

‘*Mornin’, Colonel,” he said, ingratiatingly; he didn’t intend to have a 
“row,” if it could be helped. 

‘Collect your tools,” said the colonel, with a vigorous sweep of his right 
arm, ‘‘ and vacate these premises, instanter.” 

‘‘We—ll,” said Furnival, with deliberate utterance, and looking the 
Colonel straight in the eyes, ‘‘them is pretty short orders to come from 
anybody but the owner of this place. My cawntrac’ is with yo’ brother 
Leonard’s widow, ’cording’ toe my understandin’.” 

‘*T want no words with you, sir,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Your place is to 
obey orders.” 

‘Tt happens to most of us,” said the carpenter, coolly, ‘‘ to git what we 
don’t want; an’ so fur as words air concerned, I’ve as good a right to 
speech as any other son of Adam. I mought ask what ails the job? But 
I know very well, Colonel, it’s all because yo’ son Nick has made a durn 
fool of himself, an’ this ain’t the fust time I’ve said it.” 

‘* Nobody asked your opinion, sir,” said the Colonel, who had not been 
able, for gathering rage, to interrupt. ‘‘ Will you leave—peaceably ?” 

‘* Not till I’ve had my say, by thunder !” retorted Furnival, putting his 
hands in his pockets, and planting himself doggedly, just within reach of 
the Colonel’s riding-whip. ‘‘ I’ve got some the feelin’s of a payrent, myself, 
though they don’t take the same track in me as it ’pears they do in you. 
My girl Dosia is a good girl, and as pretty as aire a Thorne ever J sot eyes 
- adi so fur forth as this proceedin’ is a insult to her, I'll resent it unto 
b 

‘* You’ve been drinking, sir!’ said the Colonel, in a great rage. 

‘* No, sir,” returned Furnival, parenthetically; ‘‘ I’m a Son of Temperance 
—to please Dosia. She'll make Nick Thorne a better wife than he de- 
serves.” 


The Colonel urged his horse a step nearer; but Furnival did not flinch, 
neither did he hesitate in his deliberate drawl. 
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“* Hows’ever, as I war a-sayin’,” he continued, ‘‘so fur forth as this pro- 
ceedin’ is a holding of me to account, I’m free to justify myself; an’ I tell 
you, right now an’ right here, J ain’t no better pleased with the match 
than you be.” 

‘¢ Will you go ?” cried the Colonel, furiously. 

‘“¢Tll go when I’ve had my say, an’ not a minute sooner. I told you, 
awhile ago, that Nick had made a blamed fool of himself, but for that mat- 
ter, I’m free to declare, Dosia is a blameder fool than him; hows’ever, she’s 
my daughter, an’ therefor he’s my son !” 

‘*You insolent, prating jackanapes !” shouted the Colonel, blind with 
rage, as he raised his riding-whip in act to strike. 

‘* Ef you hit me, Colonel Thorne,” said Furnival, catching the whip in 
his muscular hands, ‘‘T’ll bounce you'plum outen yo’ saddle. You got no 
cause to complain ef I take what you fling away; an’ so, good mornin’ to 
you.” 

As Furnival let go the whip, the Colonel’s horse reared and plunged, 
throwing his rider into the dust; but the carpenter walked away, too angry 
to offer assistance. 

‘« Peter,” he said, to an old negro who was mixing mortar on the other 
side of the house, ‘‘ go pick up Colonel Thorne, whar his hawse throwed 
him, out yonder.” 

Thus Colonel Thorne had had his way; yet, in spite of it, he felt beaten, 
and he rode homeward, moody and bitter, with a dejected head. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MISS ROXANNA MAKES UP HER MIND. 


Wirtu the hot blood of the Thornes surging in his veins, Nicholas left his 
father’s house, reckless of the driving rain; and when the rain ceased, at 
dawn, he had come to that sorry little unpainted house, in the corner of 
the field, on the edge of Eden, his horse flecked with foam, himself 
drenched with the storm. 

A bird was singing in the blooming elder-bush that grew near one of the 
windows; it was Dosia’s window, that looked toward Leon county. There 
were no blinds, and presently the white curtains were drawn aside and 
Dosia appeared; the small, square, high-set window framed her like an 
old-fashioned portrait. Well might the carpenter boast of his daughter’s 
beauty! It was of a type that needed no adorning; and Dosia, as she 
stood in the window, was none the less an exquisite picture that her black 
dress was so severely simple. Her luxuriant dark hair clustered in little 
rings over her low, fair forehead and around her shoulders, a graceful 
riot of curls. There was a smile, wistful and tender, on her perfect mouth, 
and a far-away look in her splendid eyes, that ignored the near surround- 
ings and pierced the distance with the soul’s vision. 

Out of sight, behind the screen of dripping elder bushes, Nicholas beheld 
this benediction in his young wife’s eyes, and tears blinded him. ‘‘ Ah, 
dear and beautiful and good /” he sighed. ‘‘ Little do they dream what an 
angel they scorn in you! If they only knew you! But they will not! 
And so farewell to them; henceforth I have only Dosia. dearest and best ! 
And to what a fate have I compelled you, unworthy that I am! Like the 
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unjust steward, ‘I cannot dig; to beg Iam ashamed.’ But happiness yet 
is mine, and I can neither repine nor repent.” 

Dosia shut the window, and Nicholas, dashing away his tears, rode 
around the corner of the field to the front of the house. 

‘Now, how shall I ask for her, at this hour of the morning?” he 
pondered, not without a certain sense of amusement. ‘‘ Her excellent 
cousin, Roxanna the Rigid, knows nothing of our marriage. The old 
Methodist minister who performed the ceremony is somewhere in Georgia; 
her mother is dead; her father is away—and he’ll be invited, within another 
hour, to.knock off work at my aunt’s, I'll bet my life !” 

Dosia’s cousin, or, to be exact, her mother’s cousin, Roxanna White, was 
one of those women providentially left, for the convenience of others, 
without settled habitation. Fortunately she had no objection to ‘‘ living 
around;” she liked change. She had nursed Dosia’s mother in her last ill- 
ness, and she remained with Dosia now, in her loneliness, not unwillingly, 
for she was far-seeing, and the day might come when Job Furnival would 
be seeking consolation; she ate no idle bread, and Job might yet learn her 
value. 

Roxanna, according to her wont, was up betimes this morning, and hav- 
ing browbeaten the hired negress who did the cooking, she bounced out of 
the front door, broom in hand, to sweep the front porch, just as Nicholas 
Thorne came up the steps. 

A tall, strong, gaunt woman was Roxanna, in whom hard work and 
meagre fare had left scarce a traee of the buxom beauty that had distin- 
guished her youth. In her dress, narrow and short, there was no effort at 
adornment. ‘‘Them as likes may put in their eight or nine breadths,” 
Miss Roxanna was accustomed to say; ‘‘ but four is plenty fur any mortal 
woman, an’ mo’ convenient to pocket an’ backbone.” No ruffles, no tucks, 
no manner of superfluities for her. Her only vanity was her hair, which 
still retained its color and its gloss. She had tied a towel over her head, 
to protect it from the dust; but truly the dust might hardly reach her 
head, so high it was above her broom. 

Now, Miss Roxanna White had never approved of the admiration Nicholas 
evinced for Dosia. She was decidedly of the opinion that it would never 
do to have this young sprig of quality hanging around a girl whose mother 
was dead, and whose father was away. She would have liked to sweep 
Colonel Thorne’s son off the porch, with the two or three leaves she espied 
upon the floor, but as she could not do this, she towered in the door-way, 
and held her broom crosswise, as she exclaimed, forbiddingly: ‘‘ Land 
alive! Nick Thorne! What brung you here this time o’ day, befo’ even 
the cows is milked?” And to herself she thought, ‘‘ I’ve writ that aunt o’ 
his’n a warnin’; why ain’t she fitten to keep him home ?” 

Nicholas laughed; the fun.of the situation was irresistible; it made him, 
for the moment, oblivious of its tragic aspect. ‘‘ I’ve come for my wife,” 
he said, and turned suddenly sober and scarlet with the humiliating reflec- 
tion that he was seeking shelter, not offering it. 

‘*Land o’ Goshen !” exclaimed Miss White, irately. ‘‘ Why ain’t ye mo’ 
respect fur yo’ s’periors in age and wisdom, boy? I’m s’prised at ye; an’ 
I dunno why I should be, neither. I don’ want no nonsense here. Git 
out 

“*T tell you Dosia is my wife,” said Nicholas gravely. ‘‘ We were mar- 
ried by old Mr. Drummond, in her mother’s presence, two days before Mrs. 
Furnival died.” 

Miss White’s sallow face underwent a variety of contortions; she nearly 
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swallowed the little bit of athea stick with which she had been taking her 
morning ‘‘ dip,” and which she habitually carried in her mouth; the broom 
clattered from her grasp, as her hands hung down, helplessly. She under- 
stood now why she had been sent to visit a relation six miles distant, just 
two days before Mrs. Furnival died. ‘‘ Wha—Wuat?” she gasped. Then, 
under strong conviction, she lifted her right arm straight—it nearly touched 
the lintel—and said, with emphasis, ‘‘ I'll bet my ultimate picayune the 
Colonel ain’t consentin’.” 

fs ‘* Never you mind the Colonel,” said Nicholas, shortly. ‘‘I must see 

osia.”” 

Dosia had heard his voice; she came out into the little entry that divided 
the rooms, and stood there, pale and, trembling. 

‘*Dosia! Dosia!” cried Nicholas, wildly, as he pushed past the demor- 
alized spinster; and the next instant she was in his arms. 

‘*Dosia,” said Miss White, hoarsely, ‘‘ You’re a cawnsistent member of 
the Methodis’ Chu’ch, an’ so fur fo’th ez I know, you ain’t had naire a fall 
from grace; ef you say hit’s true that ye ai7 married, ez he tells—beside 
cousin ’Mandy’s bed o’ death—I’ll believe it.” 

‘Tt is true,” said Dosia, with smiles and tears and blushes. 

Miss White picked up her broom, and went to sweeping off the porch. 
She made two comments mentally, one in reference to Dosia’s mother, the 
other to Dosia’s father: ‘‘She must a-turned plum’ fool befo’ she died;” 
and, ‘‘ He’s got ’em to tote, I see.” 

Nicholas and Dosia sat down on the long wooden bench that constituted 
the only furnishing of the little passage. Miss White, glancing over her 
shoulder, saw them there, and she immediately slammed the front door. 

‘*You’ve been in the rain,” said Dosia accustomed all her life to con- 
sider others. ‘‘How wet your clothes are! You must have ridden all 
night.” 

‘¢T did,” Nicholas answered, with a dark frown; then, with a burst of 
bitter laughter, ‘‘ Have you any clothes, Dosia? I don’t know that J have 
any, unless I’ve left a few scattering about Sunrise Plantation that I may 
lay claim to.” 

‘Your father has—?” Dosia faltered. 

oe "the gem has—” responded Nicholas, indicating with a wave of his 
hand that words would not express the sentence passed upon him. 

Dosia sat silent and stunned, clinging to his arm; for herself, it did not 
— but for Nicholas—it seemed, at the moment, more than she could 

ar. 

‘My whole fortune,” said Nicholas, with covert bitterness, ‘‘ consists in 
my horse and my watch; we’ll sell these, Dosia, and defy the world.” 

‘*T have done you a great wrong,” she whispered. 

‘*You’ve done yourself a great wrong, it may be, dear heart,” said Nich- 
olas. ‘‘ But at least we have each other. Oh Dosia! Dosia! my wife! If 
they only knew you, Dosia, my saint! There is nobody like you. You had 
faith in me, and you saved me. Compared with you, what are they all? 
Henceforth I live only for you. Missy, Missy alone—” he faltered. ‘‘ Poor 
little sister! she has not cast me off! How she cried to me, through the 
rainy darkness, to take her with me! I seemed to hear her every mile of 
the way! I’m ‘an exile from home,’ and all that, you know. Ah, no! 
no!” he amended, quickly, as Dosia sobbed aloud. ‘‘ How could I say 
that, my dearest and best? Yow are my home. Dosia, Dosia, look at me 
with your heavenly eyes; say you love me; say you believe in me !” 
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And Dosia looked at him. She did not speak, but she smiled through 
her tears; and then she drew away from him and rose. 

‘* You are going to pray over the ‘situation,’ Dosia, you know you are; 
my beautiful saint!” cried Nicholas, with a smile of reverent admiration. 

‘*T am going to find you some of my father’s clothes,” said Dosia. 

‘¢Good wife! You are better than any fortune,” Nicholas declared; and 
he laughed. He was very happy, in spite of the ‘‘ situation.” 

Miss White had finished sweeping and left the porch. She had no grace 
of manner, but she was by no means devoid of grace of heart. That this 
marriage was a wretched business, a miserable blunder, was an opinion fire 
would not melt out of her; nevertheless, she had no thought of refusing 
Job Furnival, when the time should come, and she was entirely willing to 
spend herself in helping to take care of the foolish young couple. She had 
slammed the door, not in wrath, but solely by way of giving them to 
understand that she meant to leave them untrammelled enjoyment of their 
Fool’s Paradise; and she now considerately avoided returning to the house 
to put away her broom, but went round to the kitchen to get Nicholas a 
cup of coffee. 

‘*¢ He’s next do’ to a fool, I deem,” grumbled she; ‘‘ but that ain’t no 
reason why he should perish onto my hans; ’nif he don’t git somethin’ hot 
inside him, after that ride all night in the rain, he’ll be laid up agin with 
that stole in his lung. If ’tain’t his lung, leastwise ’twas mighty close. 
Hit would be a mercy o’ the Lawd, an’ a jedgment, if he was to drap off 
suddent, an’ spite the Colonel to conversion; but ’tain’t none o’ my busi- 
ness to hurry his end by goin’ beginst my lights to neglect him.” 

So Miss White made Nicholas drink the coffee scalding hot; and then 
she departed to spread the news, that being the sole satisfaction she could 
derive from the event. 

Two hours later she returned in better heart. ‘‘ Dosia,” she said, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ I’m a-goin’ to stir up a poun’ cake. It don’t seem proper, nur 
’cordin’ to nature, not to have somethin’ to give a feature to matrimony.” 


CHAPTER. XII. 
COMPLIMENTS PASS. 


It was Miss Elvira’s wish that Gilbert should depart on his mission with- 
out the knowledge of the rest of the world at Thorne Hill; therefore she 
herself took him his ‘‘ pass” in the dark of the evening, stealing out of the 


- house with a heavy covered basket, under the weight of which she could 


hardly stagger. 

‘¢T’ve brought you your pass, Gilbert,” she panted; ‘‘ and some provis- 
ions. You are to return to-morrow and bring word, you know. Be sure 
you put some provender in the cart for the ox.” That one of the Thorne 
Hill oxen should be fed from the Furnival corn-crib was ignominy not to 
be endured. 

‘*T gwan do dat!” old Gilbert assured her. He held the same views 
that Miss Elvira held in regard to the feeding of the Thorne Hill oxen; and 
furthermore, he thought, ‘‘ Is I gwan resk old Brandy on mouldy nub- - 
bins ?” 

‘* And, Gilbert,” said Miss Elvira, coming back, after she had started 
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away, as if what she had to say was an afterthought, and not a deliber- 
ately premeditated design, ‘‘ if Nicholas should take a fancy to—anything 
in the basket, you needn’t bring back the jars.” 

‘¢-Yes, ma’am,” said old Gilbert, with stolid gravity; but he doubled 
over with a smothered chuckle when Miss Elvira was gone. ‘Is she clean 
plum’ furgot Mawse Nick is a bawn Thorne? He ain’t gwan tetch dat 
baskit; but I gwan haul it, jes’ de same.” 

Now Missy, hidden in the clump of Palma-Christi that ornamented the 
front of old Gilbert’s garden, had heard the whole of the conference be- 
tween these two. When it was concluded, she crept out and hurried to 
the house, over the garden fence, fired with the wild resolve to run away 
with old Gilbert and join her brother. She made up a small bundle of her 
clothing, and hid it under the wardrdbe; and when she went down to tea, 
she secreted a biscuit by way of provision for her breakfast. Her next idea 
was to lie awake all night, in order to rise with the dawn on the morrow, 
to which end she insisted upon hearing Glory-Ann’s whole repertoire of zoo- 
logical legends; but in spite of this, Missy slept the sleep of a tired child. 
When she awoke, the glimmer of the dawn was in the east, and Glory-Ann 
was snoring on her pallet. 

Missy sprang up. She had to dress herself, which she never yet had 
done. It was an arduous undertaking, but at last it was accomplished. 
Her shoes and stockings she took in her hands, with her little bundle, and 
stole softly and swiftly down-stairs. As she could not unlock the hall- 
door, she climbed out of one of the dining-room windows, and ran down 
the lane to old Gilbert’s cabin. Alack! it was shut fast, and the ox-cart 
was not under the shed. 

When Missy comprehended that old Gilbert was gone, she threw herself 
on the ground with a scream of rage and disappointment; but presently 
she reflected that if this attempt at flight should be discovered, every pos- 
sible means would be taken to prevent her putting her intention into exe- 
cution on any future occasion that might offer; perhaps even she might be 
locked up and fed on bread and water, like a little girl in a story she had 
read; and however decided Missy might be as to dying of starvation, she 
had no mind to live on bread and water; so she made haste back to the 
house, and was lucky to get in unseen. 

Glory-Ann was still snoring, and Missy stuffed her bundle under the 
wardrobe again, tore off her clothes, and curled herself up in bed. 

It was a mystery Mom Bee was never able to explain, how Missy’s clothes 
came to be scattered all over the room; but she had her suspicions, when, 
a few hours later, she discovered the bundle under the wardrobe. 

‘* Who in de lan’ put dis here ?” she inquired. 

Me,” said Missy. 

‘* What fur, I’d lak ter know ?” 

‘**Cause.” And no coaxing could make Missy say further. 

Meanwhile old Gilbert pursued his journey sadly. Once in the silent 
woods he essayed to sing, for his comfort: 


“Zion! Zionis my home! 
“Tm a trav’lin’ de Hebenly road ;’’ 


but he ended with a sigh, and drove on, mute. 

Toward sundown Miss Roxanna White, sitting on the top step of the 
porch, and enjoying her evening ‘‘ dip” in solitude, espied the ox-cart com- 
ing along the road. In that primitive and secluded hamlet, the passage of 
an ox-cart was an exciting event. Miss White watched it with an interest 
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that was almost breathless. It seemed too good to be true that this cart, 
with the strong, black ox and the very respectable old negro driver, was 
actually going to stop before the house where, for the time being, she had 
her abiding-place. 

‘Whose ole nigger are you?” she demanded, in shrill excitement, as © 
Gilbert 

‘¢T is Gilbert, ma’am ; Kernel Thorne’s man Gilbert,{fum over in Leon,” 
he responded, removing his hat and bowing low. 

‘¢In the name o’ peace an’ plenty!” exclaimed Roxanna, rising to the 
full extent of her numerous inches, and peering at the cart from the height 
of the top step. ‘‘ Brought Nick Thorne’s trunk, eh ?” 

‘* Yes, mistis.” 

‘* Well, *tain’t no mo’n simple justice, ’cordin’ to my way o° thinkin’ ; but 
as a Officer 0’ justice, you’re powerful laggard in yo’ movements. Whyn't 
ye come a day sooner ?” 

‘*T come soon ez de succumstances wuz qualified, ma’am,” old Gilbert ex- 
plained, deferentially. 

“* An’ you come too late ; Nick Thorne ain’t cher,” Miss White announced, 
compactly. 

Old Gilbert stood agape and stupefied. ‘‘ Whey—whey he den, Mistis?” 
he stammered. 

‘¢That’s mo’n I kin tell. He kited off to Sunrise Plantation, yestiddy, 
two hours be-sun, an,’ as I hear tell, he sol’ that black hawse o’ his’n to the 
overseer fur a hund’ed an’ fifty, which it was wuth five hund’ed, if it was 
wuth a dime ; an’ he come back with Johnson’s ricketty ole buggy an’ blin’ 
mare ; an’ this mawnin’, by daybreak, him an’ Dosia tuk up their line o’ 
march to seek their fortune, I s’pose. They ain’t said naire word to me. 
They’re a pair o’ turkle-doves, to-be-shore ; what kin you expect but what 
they’d fly? But whar they’ll light I don’t undertake to prophesy. All I 
know is, they’re gone ; an’ I’m left alone here, lak a sparrer on the house- 
top, or mo’ lakly, a buzzard on a rail—-considerin’ of my size.” 

‘*Tubbe sho !” old Gilbert ejaculated, with polite assent. He looked to 
the right, and he looked to the left, up at the sky, and down at the ground, 
rubbing his forehead with his horny forefinger. ‘‘ What I gwan do, nex’ ?” 
he sighed. 

“* You kin carry that trunk back, an’ wait fur occasion,” said Miss White. 
‘*Tt’s a mighty foolish business, this marryin’ ’thout security fur meat ’n 
bread ; but cussin’ won’t mend it none, an’ you kin tell Colonel Thorne | 
sesso.” 

‘*Dullaw, mistis !” said old Gilbert, with uplifted hand. ‘I wouldn't 
so much ez name Mawse Nick to Mawster—not fur freedom !” 

Miss White cackled harshly. 

Gilbert, recalling Miss Elvira’s instructions as to the contents of the pro- 
vision basket, thought that it might be well to make a propitiatory offer- 
ing to this severe giantess, who seemed, somehow, to be linked with his 
young master’s fate. 

‘*Dey is a little matter o’ goodies out yander in de cyart,” he said, with. 
hesitating humility; ‘‘mebbe you mought lak ter tas’ ’em ?” 

Miss White spat viciously. ‘‘ No, thankee,” said she. ‘‘They’d sour on 
my stomik.” 

‘*You mought set ’em aside, ontel Mawse Nick come back ?”’ old Gilbert 
suggested, timidly. 

‘*He ain’t a-comin’ back !” Miss White declared, with decision so ener- 
getic that old Gilbert’s heart sank with the fear that his young master was 
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turned out of doors on all sides. ‘‘En’ me a-countin’ on old Mawse Job 
Furnival ter tek care on him,” thought the old negro, sadly, as he stood 
twirling his hat, and casting furtive glances at the inexorable Amazon on 
the door-step ; but Miss White had said her say, and was silent. 

At last he turned to go. ‘‘I wish you well, ma’am,” he said ; ‘‘ en’ I’m 
*bleedged ter you.” 4 

‘‘You’re welcome,” said Roxanna. ‘‘ Though what you got to be thank- 
in’ me is mo’n J kin see.” 


s 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LABOR IN VAIN. 


SILENCE and gloom had settled upon Thorne Hill. Tom Quash no longer 
picked the banjo in his moments of idleness; Griffin Jim rattled the bones 
no more when work was done; Amity ceased her capering to the tinkling 
of the gourd-fiddle; and the talk in the kitchen was hushed: it was as if 
Mawse Nicholas had died. Mrs. Leonard and Miss Elvira instinctively 
shunned each other; Flora forsook the piano, and Missy sulked in corners; 
but the Colonel held his head higher than ever, hiding his mortification 
under a cloak of pride and silence that forbade sympathy. 

No one named Nicholas; even Missy, though her heart clamored for her 
brother, found her tongue refuse its office in presence of her stern father. 
The child understood intuitively something of the fierce tumult that raged 
in the Colonel’s breast. A great awe, not of her father, but of what he 
suffered, took possession of her, and compelled her to silence; but her 
sole object in life now was to follow her brother. To Missy this seemed an 
easy undertaking if she could only get away from Thorne Hill; but she was 
afraid to venture alone any farther than the big gate at the end of the 
avenue. Here she sat gazing wistfully through the bars, and hating her- 
self for cowardice, on the morning of the day that old Gilbert was returning 
from his bootless errand; here had she been ever since breakfast, and it 
was now nearly eleven o’clock; but she had not yet made up her mind to 
venture outside, when she espied a carriage coming along the road. This 
sight created a sudden diversion in Missy’s bitter thoughts. 

‘It’s Cousin Myrtilla!” she exclaimed aloud. ‘‘She’s brought Lottie 
and Bess !” 

A vision of wild frolic down by the spring rioted in Missy’s brain, as up 
she jumped to open the gate; but when the carriage through, only 
Cousin Myrtilla looked from the window. 

‘“* You didn’t bring Lottie and Bess?” cried Missy, in deep reproach. 

‘““ Well, no, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Herry. ‘‘Came off in such a swivet. 
Never mind, bring ’em next time. Open the door, Larkin,” she’ com- 
manded the driver, ‘‘ and let me take this child in.” 

Missy made no objection. She was fond of her Cousin Myrtilla, and she 
admired that lady’s showy dress. Such beautiful pink hyacinths within 
the bonnet-brim that framed the faded old face, such lovely yellow roses 

outside; such a, bewildering lilac organdie, with its tumultuous puffs and 
frills; and those purple shoes! How Missy wished for a pair just dike 
them! But these pomps and vanities soon palled, and Missy’s thoughts 
reverted to her trouble. ‘‘ Brer Nicholas is gone away !” she said abruptly, 
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‘¢ He’s married to Dosia Furnival, and he can’t never come home no mo’.” 
And Missy began to cry. 

This was no news to Mrs. Herry; she had learned all about it. ‘‘ Tut! 
tut!” she said. ‘‘ Who says he’ll never come home again? Don’t cry; I 
am going to see what can be done about it.” 

This consoled Missy, and by the time the carriage arrived at the house 
she was quite cheerful again. ‘‘Cousin Myrtilla iscome! Cousin Myr- 
tilla is here!” she announced, joyfully rushing into her aunt’s presence; 
and Miss Elvira, in the fond belief that Cousin Myrtilla would prove a 
tower of strength, hastened to the parlor. 

‘¢Oh, cousin !” she said with tears, ‘‘ you’ve come to a house of mourn- 
ing.” 

** Now, Elvira,” remonstrated Mrs. Herry, ‘‘ why should you talk as if 
Nicholas were dead ?” 

“Tt is worse than death!” sighed Miss Elvira. ‘‘ My poor brother !” 

‘¢ Well, yes,” said Mrs. Herry, with an answering sigh. Her son also— 
an only chiid—had not been a credit to the family; neither had he married 
acceptably; but Cousin Myrtilla had over-lived all that, and to-day was 
fat and rosy and happy. ‘‘And I suppose Jasper Thorne is doing all he 
can to make things worse with his stiff-neckedness, and thinking himself 
a philosopher when he is only a fool.” \ 

“¢Oh !” Miss Elvira said reproachfully. 

‘¢T’ve known him, my dear,” continued Mrs. Herry, ‘‘man and boy; 
ng known Jasper more than forty years. He never was wrong in his 

ife.’ 

Miss Elvira looked bewildered. 

‘‘ But I came here to talk ¢o him, not about him. I’ve a message for my 
cousin, the Colonel.” 

‘¢Oh,” stammered Miss Elvira; ‘‘if it’s about Nicholas, I’m afraid—” 

‘It is about Nicholas, and I am not a bit afraid,”;Mrs. Herry declared, 
stoutly. ‘‘ You miserable coward, Elvira; just because Jasper Thorne has 
heavy eye-brows and a high and mighty air, you don’t dare hold an inde- 

ndent opinion. Go, call your brother; I have that to say to him it is 

t he should hear.” 

Miss Elvira obeyed; that is, she sent Missy to tell Glory-Ann to tell 
Griffin Jim to tell Tom Quash to hunt up the Colonel, and bear him the 
information that Mrs. Herry wished to see him. 

The Colonel made no delay in answering the summons, but he was very 
ceremonious in his greeting; he overdid everything now in his desire to 
appear unmoved. 

Mrs. Herry, however, had not known him so many years to be so easily 
deceived. ‘‘It will kill him,” she said to herself, ‘‘ unless he can be per- 
suaded to reconciliation.” Then she spoke out: 

‘*Cousin Jasper, there’s no need for pretension between you and me. 
I’m older than you are, and I’ve seen trouble—with a son of my own. It 
is best to look things squarely in the face. Nicholas has made an unfort- 
unate marriage, but—” 

‘*Madam !” said the Colonel, in a deep and angry voice, with a hand up- ' 
lifted in protest. His face had turned a ghastly pallor that made his black 
ae look blacker than ever, underneath which his eyes gleamed like 

ightning. 

Missy, who had refused to be sent away, sat gazing at him, fascinated; 
and Miss Elvira shrank visibly; but Mrs. Herry never faltered. ‘‘ Dosia 
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will make him a good wife,” she proceeded, in a calm and even voice; ‘‘ she 
would make you a good daughter, if——” 

“Never !” shouted the Colonel; he seemed to wish to say more, but 
speech failed him. 

‘¢None of us, indeed, would have chosen her for Nicholas,” Mrs. Herry 
continued, unmoved, ‘‘ but she is a good girl; and all this is something for 
you to consider, and be thankful for. Life has more remunerative work 
to offer than nursing a wrong; and Nicholas isn’t alone to blame.” 

‘¢ Will you oblige me,” the Colonel interrupted coldly, ‘‘ by talking of 
something else ?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Herry, with heat. ‘‘I’ve nothing else to talk of; and 
I’ve yet more to say. Nicholas is at my house.” 

‘¢T will receive no embassy !” the Colonel declared. 

‘¢Don’t you know your own flesh and blood better than that ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Herry, impatiently. ‘‘ Nick is a Thorne, every inch of him; he'll 
make no overtures. He has married the girl he loves, and he is insanely 
happy, poor fool; but—he is desperately ill.” 

Miss Elvira clasped her hands, but uttered no sound. 

‘¢ He is desperately ill,’ Mrs. Herry repeated. ‘‘ He rode all night in the 
rain; My exposure, fatigue, and excitement have told onhim. Nicholas is 
very ill.” 

Missy burst out crying. ‘‘I want to go home with Cousin Myrtilla!” 
she wailed. 

Except for this there was a dead silence. The Colonel thought his son’s 
illness a ruse. ‘‘That man, or that woman,” said he, after a long pause, 
‘¢ who harbors him is no friend of mine.” 

‘¢ As you please,” said Mrs. Herry, rising. ‘‘He is your only son; you 
cannot take away his name, nor his blood. And as for me—I can get on 
without you, Colonel Thorne. My house is my own, and I'll entertain 
whom I see fit.” She was thoroughly angry now. ‘‘If your brother did 
but know it,” she continued, turning to Miss Elvira, ‘‘ the only thing to do, 
now, is to forgive Nick’s marriage. Let him try the other way, that’s all! 
But he ought to remember that he is not blameless himself. He has al- 
ways worked wrong with poor Nick, keeping him at a frowning distance, 
when he ought to have grappled him close; banishing him to that Sunrise 
Plantation, when he ought to have had him here at home. It isn’t Nicholas 
that is alone to blame.” 

But the Colonel did not hear all this; he had left the room in great 
wrath, and Mrs. Herry, overcome by indignant sorrow, and vexed at her 
defeat, declared that she would not remain a moment longer. 

“T am going back to that poor boy,” she said. ‘‘ You may call it a 
weakness, if you like, but thankful am I that I forgave my son. I’ve 
— more good out of that, Elvira, than ever you'll get out of Bishop 

en.’ 

And Mrs. Herry departed. ‘ 

Missy, at least, had derived some comfort from this visit; to know that 
her brother was at Cousin Myrtilla’s was to feel him near—within reach. 
Though he was ill, he need not die, and some day she could go to see Lottie 
and Bess—and, once there, what could hinder her staying forever with 
Brer Nicholas ? 

But, alas for this cheering hope! the Colonel returned to the parlor when 
Mrs. Herry’s carriage had disappeared, and said, sternly: 

‘¢Elvira, you will oblige me by ceasing from this time forth to hold any 
communication whatever with Mrs. Herry and any of her family. For 
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myself, never vill 1 cross her threshold again, save in case of somé 
mity.” 
‘‘ And that means I am not to play with Lottie and Bess any more !” 
wailed Missy. 


The Colonel sighed bitterly. He felt himself a deeply-injured man. 
He was remotely sorry for Missy’s childish disappointment regarding her 
playmates; but what was that compared with his anguish? Yet nobody 
realized his position, nobody considered his wounded dignity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OLD GILBERT’S VOW. 


WHEN Gilbert returned, some time after sundown, he found Missy seated 
at his cabin-door. 

‘¢Brer Nicholas is in Tallahassee,” she announced, in triumph. 

“De Laud! Wha’ dat you tell me, Missy? Nobody ter Eden, nur 
ter Sunrise kin tell whicherway is Mawse Nick gone. Is hit fur a fac’ he 
is in Tallahassee ?” 

Missy nodded, with a comfortable sense of superiority in the possession 
of knowledge that this old man had missed, though he had made a journey 
of thirty miles. ‘‘ At Cousin Myrtilla’s,” she explained further. 

doan tell !” 

“‘ And he is ill; dreadfully ill,” whimpered Missy. ‘‘ And I know he 
wants to see me.” 

‘“*Lawd! Lawd ! ejaculated old Gilbert. 

*¢ You got to carry me up to town to-morrow,” said Missy, authoritatively. 
‘* You got nothin’ else to do.” 

ny Gilbert shook his head. ‘‘ Hit mought be a ketchin’ complaint, 
chile.” 

‘*T hate hard-hearted people!” Missy declared, bringing her little fist 
down on her knee with violence. ‘‘ And everybody on this old hill has got 
hearts like mile-stones—’ceptin’ me. You mean old nigger! Isha’n’t give 
you any Christmas gif’.” 

‘*You mus’ tak’ patience, honey,” counselled old Gilbert. ‘‘ Hit ain’t 
ee three days sence Mawse Nicholas lef’ us; things gwan mend— 
maybe.” 

** And it might be a thousand years !” sighed Missy. 

*‘ Chillen mus’ obey,” Gilbert reminded her. 

Missy was silent a long time; then said she, at last: 

‘* Daddy Gilbert, you’ve got religion, ain’t you?” 

‘«Bress de Lawd !” ejaculated the old man, piously. 

‘<Tf,” proceeded the child, with great seriousness, ‘‘if you was to make, 
right here, a solemn vow to the Lord, like the Bible says, you’d keep it, 
wouldn’t you, if it killed you?” 

‘‘Tubbe sho!” the old man answered, a little dazed between the fatigue 
of his journey and the look of strange resolve on Missy’s face. 

At this assent she stood up, on the step above him, her hair tossing in 
the evening wind, her eyes burning, her slender hands clasped against her 
— she looked, in the dim twilight, like a spirit, and old Gilbert felt 
aw 
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Kneel down. she said, imperiously. 

Old Gilbert obeyed as ——_ the command had come from another 
world, as he half-believed it did. 

‘* Say after me,” Missy dictated: ‘‘ I promise and vow, in the help of the 
Lord, to keep track of Mawse Nicholas Thorne to the end of my days. 
Amen.” 

These words Missy recited with fervid solemnity, the old negro repeating 
after i in an awe-stricken voice; he thought the child must surely be 
inspired. 

‘* Now,” said she, in a matter-of-fact tone, when this ceremony was 
over, ‘‘ I’m goin’ back to the house and bring you some supper. I’ve got 
to take care of you, ’cause you’ve got to look after Brer Nicholas.” 

The old negro stood watching her as she went along the lane. ‘‘ Dat 
chile ain’t gwan live out half her days,” he muttered, with a sorrowful 
shaking of his old head. , 

When Missy returned presently with the promised supper, he declared 
that he could not eat. 

‘* Well, but you better,” Missy insisted. ‘‘ You got to go up to town to- 
morrow. I know Aunt Elvira is goin’ to send you.” 

‘“‘Dat cawfee do smell pow’ful encouragin’, tubbe sho,” he admitted, 
with a slow smile, and soon found his appetite. 

He had but just ended his meal, when Miss Elvira stood in the cabin- 
door, and the old man rose stiffly to make his awkward obeisance. 

‘¢ Sit down, Gilbert, you must be tired,” said Miss Elvira, graciously. 
‘* Winifred, my dear, run on back to the house; it is too late for you to be 
out.” 

‘*What’s the use?’ said Missy, with an impatient shrug. ‘I know all 
about it. Daddy Gilbert has been to look for Brer Nicholas, and Brer 
Nicholas ain’t there.” 

‘* Nicholas is at Mrs. Herry’s,” said Miss Elvira, wearily. 

‘*So Missy been tellin’ me. Hukkom you know, Missle-virey ?” 

‘* Mrs. Herry was here to-day,” she answered, flushing. ‘‘ You must go 
* up to town to-morrow, Gilbert. You need not start so very early, and I'll 
see you again in the morning.” 

But the next morning old Gilbert was ailing, and for several days there- 
after he was unable to leave his bed. Tom Quash, who went ‘‘up to 
town ” three times a week for the mail, reported to Glory-Ann that Mawse 
Nick was ‘‘ mighty sick,” then that he was a little better, and finally that 
he was pronounced out of danger. A fortnight later, Miss Elvira added 
another hundred to the sum she had already given old Gilbert, and 
despatched him on an embassy to her nephew. 

‘*T’s s’prised at Missle-virey,” mused old Gilbert, as he jogged on his 
way, with Nicholas’s trunk in the ox-cart. ‘‘Hit ain’t no mo’ use ’n 
nothin’ ’t all ter sen’ dishyer money. Mawse Nick ain’t gwan tek hit. 
But I ain’t gwan say nothin’; when Mawse Nick done refuse hit, I gwan 
put hit away;. come o’ use bom-bye.” ; 

It came to pass as Gilbert had foreseen; Nicholas would none of his 
aunt’s gift, and indeed the faithful old slave had some difficulty in 
persuading him to receive the trunk. Miss Elvira, however, made no in- 
quiry about the money; she had not expected thanks, nor any kind of 
acknowledgment, and she preferred to say nothing about it. 

‘“‘En’ hit ain’t fur me ter go ter her ’dout I is axed,” old Gilbert de- 
cided; and very early the next morning he buried Miss Elvira’s gold where 
his own savings were hidden, 
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Some days later came the news that Nicholas had left Tallahassee, or 
rather, it was understood that Job Furnival had taken his daughter and 
his son-in-law away. It was old Gilbert who brought this news; he had 
learned it through the negroes belonging to the improvident and despised 
Furnivals down the road, whose society he now cultivated, as one means of 
‘keeping track of Mawse Nick.” 

‘*Hit’s a fur way, a very fur way fum here, Missle-virey,” said he, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘Hit’s clean ter Tampa, yuther side o’ Madison, de tells 
me.” 

It seemed quite as far to Miss Elvira as it did to old Gilbert, and she 
wept abundantly when she heard of her nephew’s departure; but Missy 
took the news very soberly. Old Gilbert, remembering the vow she had 
extorted from him, expected her to insist upon his setting out for 
Tampa forthwith; but the child was reasonable. She recognized the 
fact that Tampa was, as old Gilbert said, ‘‘a very far country,” and 
she did not remind the old man of his vow. Apparently, she had resigned 
herself to the inevitable and was learning to live without Nicholas; but in 
truth she was only biding her time: one of these days, when she should 
know more about geography, she would go herself to Tampa, and Dadd 

es having nothing particular to do at Thorne Hill, should go with 

er. 

Such was Missy’s present programme. She had found starving im- 
practicable; but she still maintained an unrelenting bitterness towards her 
father, never speaking to him except when impossible to avoid it. 

This, however, made little or no impression upon the Colonel; children 
had few attractions for him at any time, and he was too much a prey to 
his own bitterness of heart to be conscious as yet of his little daughter’s 
estrangement. 

Mrs. Leonard Thorne and her pretty daughter, finding such a state of 
affairs too irksome to be borne, made all haste to their own home, as soon 
as two or three rooms could be put in habitable condition. 

The Colonel did not oppose this plan: he did all that he could, in fact, to 
expedite the work on the house by way of making amends for Furnival’s 
summary dismissal; but after Flora was gone, his health seemed to fail 
suddenly, though he would not acknowledge that he was ill. 

Miss Elvira, in alarm, contrived to have the doctor pay him a visit, as if 
by chance; and the doctor urged a change of scene. 

The Colonel for a long time resisted, but at last he allowed himself to be 

rsuaded to visit an old aunt of his who for many years had resided in 
Seer York. He set off alone, one sad September day, when the land lay 
aweary in the sunshine, and the cicada kept up a din, and the cotton-fields 
were white for the harvest. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PROTEST OF THE FIDDLES. 


It was the end of October when Colonel Thorne returned. Miss Elvira 
welcomed him with a gentle and dignified self-restraint, born partly of 
timidity and partly of her notion of perfect ladyhood, and the Colonel 
expected nothing more from his undemonstrative sister ; but there was a 
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perfunctoriness in Missy’s greeting that made him at last aware of her 
estrangement, and struck a chill to his heart. He had brought the child 
some extravagant pieces of jewelry, but she evinced no pleasure in his 
gifts, -_ her father noted, without comment, that she left them lying on 
the table. 

The next morning he rode over to his sister-in-law’s place. He hoped to 
receive from Flora a welcome that should make amends for what he missed 
in his own home, nor was he disappointed. His pretty niece met him with 
an affectionate effusiveness that almost did away with the effect of his lit- 
tle daughter’s coldness: but it did not escape his observation later that 
Aleck Gage was in the background, deporting himself with a confident air. 

Mrs. Leonard talked garrulously of,various things ; of the improvements 
she wished to make, of the sale of her cotton, the investment of her sur- 
plus funds, the purchase of mules, even of her poultry; but never a word 
of Aleck Gage. 

The Colonel deemed this reticence significant, and he rode home vexed. 
He had thought to order his small world according to his own wil? and 
pleasure, and now he found it fast slipping from his grasp—his son an 
alien, the niece whom he had hoped to make his daughter ready to marry 
one he had not chosen, and his own little daughter indifferent to him. 

But when Flora came, two days later, to say that she had promised to 
marry Aleck Gage in December, the Colonel, perforce, resigned himself to 
her choice with dignified philosophy. 

‘‘T had allowed myself to expect a different marriage for you, Flora, as 
ou know,” he could not resist saying, nor could he say it without a sigh ; 
ut he did not say it harshly. 

It was the first expression he had ever given to his disappointed hopes, 
- oe eager to console him, exclaimed, with the indiscreet enthusiasm 
of youth ; 

MU aleck hasn’t a fault in the world, Uncle Jasper ; he will be the best of 
sons to you, if you will only let him !” 

The Colonel did not say that he had no desire to claim Aleck Gage for a 
son; he broke away from her abruptly, and stood looking out of the win- 
dow some little time, struggling for command of himself. He was still 
pale when he returned ; but he spoke with a courtly dignity : 

‘*T claim the privilege of giving the bride away.” 

‘‘That is just what I wanted !” cried Flora; and with a sudden impulse 
of gratitude, affection, and sympathy, she threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him, and cried a little. 

The news of Flora’s engagement threw Miss Elvira into a great flutter. 
She declared that it was just what she had always expected, and that she 
was never more surprised in her life ; and then she looked helplessly at her 
brother. 

‘¢ Flora will be married in her mother’s house, of course,” said the Colo- 
nel; ‘‘but Thorne Hill must honor the occasion with merry-making; and 
all our friends must be invited.” 

‘Yes, oh, yes!” Miss Elvira responded, with a sigh of relief. Her broth- 
er’s disapproval of the match would have been a sore embarrassment ; the 
entertainment the Colonel wished to give was a trifle in comparison, though 
it meant three weeks of incessant work at seeding raisins, washing cur- 
rants, blanching almonds, and frosting cakes: but those burdens were to 
be borne by Glory-Ann and Chaney and Dicey, Tom Quash and Griffin 
Jim. 

‘* And since Flora is such a favorite,” said Mrs. Herry, when she heard 
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of these great preparations, ‘‘ why doesn’t she put in a good word for Nich- 
olas ?- The arrant little coward, she knows very well that it was to save 
her from embarrassment, while she was the Colonel’s guest, that the boy 
delayed his confession, and so made matters worse. The Colonel is pining 
for a reconciliation with his son, though he won’t own it, and Flora, might 
do something to bring it about. As for me, I’ve only meddled to mar, so 
there’s an end of my efforts.” 

Mrs. Thorne was very angry with Cousin Myrtilla for this speech. 

‘*T don’t see how you can talk of a reconciliation with Nicholas!” said 
she. ‘‘I am surprised at you! As if we Thornes ever could consort with 
a Furnival.” 

To which Mrs. Herry made the exasperating retort that Nick’s wife was 
every bit as much a Thorne as Mrs. Leonard herself. 

For all this, however, Mrs. Herry was not omitted in the list of invita- 
tions, either to the wedding or to the merry-making at Thorne Hill; for 
the Colonel had announced that every connection of the family, far and 
neat, should be invited to the entertainment he meant to give in honor of 
his niece’s marriage. 

‘¢ And ain’t Brer Nicholas and his wife kinfolks?”’ asked Missy, with 
bold significance. She did not fear her father, and yet her poor little 
heart fluttered wildly when she put this daring question. 

The Colonel’s only answer was a dark, forbidding frown, and Missy be- 
took herself to a corner. 

‘“*Don’t you fret *bout dat, honey,” whispered Mom Bee, ‘‘ now don’t 
you; fur de is gwan be de fiddlers en’ de dancin’, en’ plum-cake a-plenty.” 

‘*Don’t want none!” said Missy, who had given herself an indigestion 
by the surreptitious gormandizing of raisins and citron. 

‘¢ En’ besides all dat,” proceeded Glory-Ann to her overwhelming climax, 
‘“‘you gwan be dressed so spruce en’ gay; yo’ cousins, Miss Lotty en’ Miss 
Bess, in pink, en’ you in a hebenly blue.” 

Poor little Missy, who was fond of dress, dried her tears, and reconsid- 
ered her determination to abstain from the wedding festivities for her ab- 
sent brother's sake. 

But not even the companionship of Lottie and Bess, not even the dress 
of ‘‘hebenly blue,” nor the sound of the music, nor the sight of the mazy 
dance, could shut out the memory of Nicholas. 

‘Oh, Lottie, ain’t them fiddles just dreadful ?” she lamented. | ‘‘ They’re 
always sayin’, ‘ Vicholas, Nicholas, whey’s Brer Nicholas?’ no matter what 
the chune they play.” 

‘‘Why, Missy, what a funny child you are!” said Lottie, with a giggle ; 
but presently Bess declared that the fiddles did say just what Missy thought; 
and if the truth were confessed, they said very nearly the same thing to 
the Colonel and Miss Elvira: the name that no guest dared mention rang 
in their ears, no matter what tune the fiddles played. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ROXANNA BELLATRIX. 


A Few days after these wedding festivities Miss Elvira sent old Gilbert 
to carry a basket of cake to some friends four or five miles distant. Gilbert 
could easily have ridden a mule and carried the basket, but the ox-cart 
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enabled him to convey a load of birch brooms and shuck mats, for which 
he hoped to find a market by the way. The most of the day was consumed 
in this jaunt, and it was late in the wintry afternoon when he journeyed 
homeward. 

As he turned the corner of the brier-field, where the innumerable 
denuded stalks of many growths were making a mournful rustling in the 
evening wind, he was surprised to see a woman trudging along in the 
narrow, sandy road that skirted the wood. She was going in the same 
direction as himself, and her back was towards him, but there was some- 
thing in her tall, gaunt figure, clad in russet brown, and wrapped in a 
scanty shawl of red and green plaid, something in the determined manner 
of her gait, that had a strangely familiar look to old Gilbert’s eyes. He urged 
the black ox to an unwilling trot, and presently overtook this solitary way- 
farer, who turned her head as she stepped aside, and old Gilbert recognized 
Roxanna White. 

‘¢ Why, tubbe sho !” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Whoa, Brandy !” 

Gilbert had long ago decided that this woman was no common ‘po’ 
bukra.” She commanded his involuntary respect by the subtle magnetism 
of character, and moreover she had the advantage, in his eyes, of belong- 
ing, in a way, to Mawse Nick; wherefore he felt that it behooved him to 
do his best manners. 

‘¢Why, howdye, mistis ?” he said, with a broad grin, as he snatched off 
his hat. ‘‘ Huh you do?” 

‘‘T’m middlin’ well, thankee,” said Miss White, who was not above dis- 
playing proper manners herself when occasion served. ‘‘ You’re Colonel 
Thorne’s man, Gilbert, onleast ’'m might’ly mistaken.” 

Old Gilbert grinned with gratified vanity. ‘‘ Tubbe sho !” he answered, 
slipping with alacrity from his seat on the ox-cart. ‘‘Ef you mought lak 
a lift, mistis, en’ wouldn’ mind ridin’ in de yox-cyart, J kin walk.” 

‘¢T’m obleedged ter yer,” said Miss White, promptly. ‘‘ Don’t keer if I 
do hyst myself for a bit o’ the way. I ain’t never one o’ the kind to spite 
occasion.” 

The cart was low, and Roxanna was active, so the ‘‘ hysting” was not 
difficult of accomplishment. She sat flat down in the bottom of the cart, 
and immediately took upon herself the burden of conversation, while old 
Gilbert trudged along beside the ox. 

‘‘T’m bound fur Colonel Thorne,” she announced. ‘‘I’m fair set to 
tackle the Colonel ’bout his son Nick, what married out of hand my cousin 
*Mandy’s daughter.” 

The start with which Gilbert heard this gave a jerk to the reins that 
brought old Brandy to a dead halt. The ox stood still, while the old man 
gaped with amazement at the woman who would dare name the Colonel’s 
son in the Colonel’s presence; and yet he felt that if anyone could venture 
successfully upon such mention it might be this masterful woman; buit he 
gasped out the words, 

Ye ain’t—sho’ly—?” 

‘¢ Ain’t I, though?” retorted Miss White. ‘‘Tell you what, thar ain’t 
that son o’ Adam stalkin’ this yeth what I’m too peek-ed to look stret in the 
face an’ speak my mind foe. I ain’t never wronged nobody, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to see nobody wronged, ef speech o’ mine kin set ’em squar. The 
Lord give me a tongue, an’ it kin wag. Come, drive up, ole man! It 
won’t be the fust time a woman’s tongue has wagged at a stiff-necked 
sinner,” 
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‘‘Gee! Brandy !” shouted old Gilbert, and staggered on, drunk, so ta 
say, with ‘‘ the wine of astonishment.” 

‘¢ Pretty doin’s,” continued Miss White. ‘‘ Big pot in the little pot, an’ 
all Leon County dancin’ to the tune’o’ fiddles in the Colonel’s house, an’ 
feastin’, an’ the Colonel’s son scufflin’ for bread yonder to Tampa. Not 
but what he does the best he kin. But Job Furnival ain’t no mo’ in con- 
dition to work with the fallin’ of a sill onto his back-bone; laid up helpless 
he is fur the rest o’ his days. An’ whyn’t the Colonel do somethin’ fur 
his own flesh an’ blood, befo’ the. boy kills hisself tryin’ to mek a livin’ ?” 

‘Ts Mawse Nick ailin’ agin?” old Gilbert faltered, with a sudden appall- 
ing memory of the vow Missy had exacted, concerning which he had not 
felt called upon to take action as yet. 

‘¢ Well, he ain’t never goin’ to be extry strong, I don’t reckon,” said Miss 
White, composedly. ‘‘ Leastwise, he ain’t the kind to git a livin’ thouten 
niggers an’ lan’, Nick Thorne ain’t. : 

‘‘Now mind you set me down to the corner, old man, so’s I kin git in 
roun’ by the front. I ain’t a speck ashamed o’ my errand, an’ I ain’t the 
kind to go creepin’ in by nobody’s back do’.” 

But Miss Roxanna White was saved the trouble of ‘‘ goin’ in round by 
the front; for just as they came to the corner where she had wished 
to be ‘‘set down,” a buggy was seen approaching along the private road 
that led from Mrs. Leonard Thorne’s place. 

‘“‘Deh mawster, now,” said old Gilbert, with mingled satisfaction and 
uneasiness. He had a burning curiosity to know what the Colonel would 
say to this bold interceder for Mawse Nick, and yet he quaked in prospect 
of the storm that was likely to follow. ‘‘ Hit’s mawster, sho’s you live, 
en’ Missle-virey. De been over ter de sister-in-law’s place.” 

Roxanna White called a halt, and scrambled out of the cart to take her 
peg by the road-side, like an army drawn up for battle. She raised 

er hand as the buggy drew near, a signal for it to stop, and the Colonel 
reined in his horses. 

‘*Good evenin’ to you, Colonel Thorne,” said she, in the high key of 
excitement. 

The _— lifted his hat with stately politeness and bowed, but did 
not speak. 

‘You don’t ’pear to know me, but I know you,” said Miss White, the 
unterrified. ‘‘ How do, Miss Thorne?” she nodded familiarly, even a little 
condescendingly, for she regarded Miss Elvira as ‘‘ ruther a po’ weakly- 
minded crittur.” 

Miss Elvira bowed very slightly in return; it was not in her power to 
adapt herself to such people as Roxanna White; but the Colonel made 
amends by a second bow, more gracious than the first; for Colonel Thorne 
knew well enough how to obscure the odi profanum vulgus upon occasion, 
and he was inclined to be vexed with himself that he could not remember 
having ever met this woman. 

‘*T’ll tell you who I am,” Miss White proceeded, sturdily. ‘‘ My name’s. 
Roxanna White, second cousin to Amandy Jarvis, what married Job Fur- 
nival, as you got cause to mind.” : 

The blood rushed to the Colonel’s face, and the next instant left it pale. 
Miss Elvira gave a frightened gasp, and said nervously— 

Perhaps we'd better drive on?” 

But the Colonel sat rigid. He deemed it inconsistent with his dignity to 
manifest any sensitiveness at the name of Furnival; and Miss White, ignor- 
ing Miss Elvira’s suggestion, proceeded— 
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“‘T ain’t minded to waste time multiplyin’ of words, Colonel. It’s yo’ 
son Nick Thorne what I come to talk about. He’s yo’ own flesh an’ blood, 
an’ it’s a natchul question: What you goin’ to do to set him up ?” 

Miss White made a barely perceptible pause, but seeing the Colonel so 
slow to take advantage of it she promptly resumed— 

ain’t sayin’ nothin’ Dosia—though I mought. It’s allalong of 
Nicholas Thorne, I’m a-liftin’ up of my voice.” 

The Colonel interrupted her: ‘‘ Who sent you on this errand ?” he asked, 
coldly. 

a one could have divined, from voice or look or manner, the hope 
that struggled in the depth of his heart—the hope that Nicholas, even 
through this uncouth woman, this relative of the girl he had married, 
might be making overtures for pardon and reconciliation; far, indeed, was 
Roxanna White from suspecting the true state of the case. She was 
offended at the question. 

‘*Who sent’ me?” she cried, shrilly. ‘‘Why, the Lord A’mighty, I 
reckin! Sent me to warn you beginst Jedgment Day. Nick Thorne warn’t 
raised to git a livin’ offten anythin’ but land and niggers; an’ sence yow’ve 
made him what he fis, all mankind an’ the Lord in Heaven ‘ll hold you 
bounden to set him up—somehow.” 

This was too much for the Colonel’s scant patience; if he relented towards 
his son, it certainly would not be at the dictation of this virago, whom he 
strongly suspected of being instigated to this demand for property by Job 
Furnival and his daughter. 

‘* You transcend your province, madam,” he said, haughtily. ‘I have 
nothing to say to you regarding the misguided young man who married 
your relative; and I bid you good-evening.” 

The next thing Roxanna White knew, the Colonel had driven away, and 
she was left, defeated. And defeat was very bitter to Roxanna White; it 
’ was an experience she had never heretofore known: her strength of pur- 
pose and her vehemence of tongue had invariably served to win her the 
victory in every encounter; and never had she felt herself so deserving of 
victory as in this instance. It had been a grievance that Nicholas and 
Dosia did not confide in her, but none the less did she sympathize with 
them, and desire, unselfishly, to serve them. This woman, who had missed 
the great blessing of love in her own youth, had still a soft spot in her 
heart for foolish young lovers, when once their folly had become an 
accepted fact. There was something exalting in the sufficiency those two 
young people found in each other, rendering them so gayly indifferent to 
poverty and hardship; and there was something appalling as well. Rox- 
anna, who knew the storms and struggles of life, trembled at the prospect 
before them. She had followed them to Tampa, when she heard of Job 
Furnival’s accident, and she had returned to Leon County of her own 
accord, and without consulting any one, for the express purpose of soft- 
ening Colonel Thorne’s heart. She had expected to find this an under- 
taking demanding all her powers of persuasion, but she had not counted 
upon failure, and she sat down on the road-side and cried like a child, 
with rage against the Colonel, and with pity for Nicholas and Dosia. 

“‘Dullaw, mistis! Dullaw, mistis!” said old Gilbert, with plaintive, im- 
potent sympathy. 

‘‘Lemme ’lone!” cried Roxanna, viciously. 

‘¢ Ef you'll git back inter de yox-cyart, mistis,” old Gilbert nevertheless 
ventured to suggest, ‘‘de beas’ ain’t dat ti’ed but I mought mek out ter 
drive ye ez fur—” 
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**No you don’t, nuther!” Miss White declared, bouncing up. ‘‘I kin 
walk, I’m thankful. Do you s’posen I’m goin’ to be ridin’ in Colonel 
Thorne’s ox-cart, driven by his ole nigger, which both on ’em is sleek an’ 
fat, an’ his son, Dosia’s husband, a-waitin’ fur starvation, mebbe? I’m 
got ter look after Nick Thorne an’ his wife, an’ I’m goin’ back to Tampa.” 

And Miss White strode away, and was lost in the shadow of the woods. 

‘* Well, tubbe sho,” old Gilbert sighed, ‘‘ Mawse Nick ain’t gwan lack 
help intirely, ef she gwan look atter him. De Lawd reward her!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHRISTMAS FLIGHT. 


Lone did old Gilbert sit, that evening, in deep despondency over Miss 
White’s report of Nicholas’s condition; but remembering, at last, the money 
he had received for his mats and brooms, he drew from his pocket an old 
leathern purse, clinking the coins, and chuckling at the sound. ‘‘ Dis po’ 
ole no-’count nigger kin mek money yit,” he said, exultingly. Slowly he 
counted over the sum, and tied the money in a rag. This performance 
having restored his appetite in some measure, he raked from the ashes a 
roasted potato that had been covered up there to keep warm, and with a 


‘bit of fried bacon, set away in the broken skillet, he made a satisfying 


supper. 

ith the glimmer of the dawn, next morning, he rose, threw a blanket 
over his shoulders, took his staff in his hand, and went out before any one 
else was stirring; for Gilbert had now to visit the hollow in the wood, in 
order to deposit the money he had recently gained by the sale of his wares. 

The more his treasure grew, the greater grew old Gilbert’s dread of dis- 
covery, the sharper his look-out for any sign of intrusion upon his hiding- 
place. Even now, in the dim light that struggled through the trees, the 
old fellow’s practised vision perceived indications that made him uneasy. 
‘‘Somebody been a-huntin’ in ow woods,” he muttered. ‘‘ Drat dat Jesse 
Furnival en’ his yaller dog! Laws-a-massy, jes’ ter tink dem is Mawse 
Nick’s kin!” 

A more careful scrutiny, however, soon satisfied him that the spot where 
his money was buried remained intact. 

‘*Bat de ain’t no tellin’ how long dis gwan stay safe,” he moralized. 
‘“‘De mo’ I studies, pears lak de mo’ I doan know what de bes’ ter do. 
Money what you ain’t a-spendin’ is a power o’ trouble, tubbe sho !” 

Colonel Thorne had offered to take care of his money for him, but Gilbert 
distrusted, not. his master, but his master’s practice of depositing in banks, 
for banks had a way of ‘‘ bustin—En’ den. whey yo’ money ?” 

‘¢G@wan ketch roomatiz, wuss sort,”’ he grumbled, ‘‘ out-cher fo’ sun-up.. 
I’se got ter put some o’ dat money out ter intrust in a muel, dat’s what.” 

He covered over the iron pot with a studied carelessness in the disposition 
of the rubbish, and rose stiffly to take his homeward way. 

‘* Ef Mawse Nick wuz jes’ home—Laws-a-massy! I been studyin’ ’bout 
Mawse Nick cawntinual. ‘Spect I gwan spen’ mos’ o’ my time studyin’ 
*bout him.” 

The immediate effect of all his ‘‘studyin’” was that old Gilbert found it 
impossible to settle to any work, He strolled about his little domain, in- 
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vestigating his peach-trees, his bean-arbor, his pig-stye, and his hen-house, 
moralizing as he went : 

“Us po’ worldly critturs o’ dust en’ ashes do git might’ly welded ter 
yethly possessions, tubbe sho; when any day hit mought be pleasin’ ter de 
Lawd ter call us away. En’ I doan know but de Hebenly Mawster is a call- 
in’ me now, I doan know. ’Pears lak Somethin’ been a-callin’ me ever 
sence Missy made me promuss dat wow. En’ yit I ain’t so ole, nuther. 
Pears lak I mought live a long time yit. I’m gwan ter de gret house, talk 
wid mawster ’bout de pu’chase o’ dat ole white muel Zip; he’s a fair muel, 
en’ wuth money—some.” 

Colonel Thorne was in the office, as the separate small building was 
called in which he transacted all mattexs of business; but apparently, he 
was unoccupied when old Gilbert entered, for he sat in the leather-covered 
arm-chair, stroking his beard and staring at the fire. His thoughts were 
busy about Miss Roxanna White’s appeal—not that it moved him in the 
least; it had served but to emphasize his conviction that he was a deeply- 
injured man: his pride, his affection, his dignity had been wounded, not 
merely by his son’s folly, but by his duplicity in concealing his marriage, 
leaving the momentous secret to be discovered through a child’s inability 
to keep silence. And yet, after this lapse of time, Nicholas was not willing 
to make overtures. The Colonel, forgetting that he had refused to allow 
Nicholas to say a word in his own defence, was resolved that he would not 
take the initiative toward reconciliation; yet his thoughts turned inces- 
santly tohis son. But he thrust his painful musings aside when he heard 
old Gilbert’s familiar salutation, and said, with an effort at gayety : 

‘¢ Well, old man, what foolishness are you up to now ?” 

‘¢ Hit’s business, mawster, ef you please, suh, dis time,” old Gilbert made 
answer, twirling his hat, by way of relief to his embarrassment. ‘I’se 
been studyin’ on a trade, ef you'd git yo’ cawnsent, suh.” 

‘+ Well 

‘¢ Dat ole white muel, Zip, sah. I wuzstudyin’ det you mought be minded 
ter tek sixty dollars fur him, he is a ole muel.” 

‘¢ What, you’ve saved up sixty dollars ?” exclaimed the Colonel. ‘‘ And 
you want to buy old Zip to feed him on my corn and fodder, eh 2?” 

‘* You wouldn’t miss what he’d eat, suh, nur nairy ’nuther muel,” old Gil- 
bert said, deprecatingly, unconscious of the comparison he made, but which 
the Colonel perceived and smiled at grimly. 

‘*T don’t see what you want with the mule,” he said. ‘‘ Old Brandy and 
the ox-cart about belong to you now.” 

ws ee en’ de yox-cyart ain’t so survisable fur ploughin’,” Gilbert 
explained. 

m I don’t want your money,” said the Colonel, shortly. 

There followed a pause, during which old Gilbert stood stock-still, as if 
suddenly paralyzed ; not a fibre of him stirred, except his eyes, that roved 
from one part of the room to another, returning again and again to rest 
upon the Colonel. 

‘‘You can take the mule at any time you may need him,” the Colonel 
said at last ; and he repeated, ‘‘I don’t want your money.” 

‘“‘Thankee, mawster, thankee swzh,” old Gilbert responded, but there was 
disappointment in his tone. He lingered an instant, as if he meant to say 
more, then turned and went his shambling way out of the office. When 
he had gone down the steps, he looked back to say, ‘‘ Ain’t I heard you 
tell de oberseer what Zip is wuth ’bout sixty dollars, suh ?” 

‘*T suppose he may be worth about that,” the colonel answered, absently. 
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It wanted now but a few days of ‘Christmas, which the Colonel desired 
to celebrate just as usual. The turkeys had long been fattening, the beef 
was killed, the bonfires were piled ready for lighting. If Nicholas’s ab- 
ogg was felt, no one alluded to it, and jest and jollity went on without 

im. 

On Christmas morning the Hill resounded with the popping of fire-crack- 
ers, the shooting of guns, and the repeated shout in every variety of tone, 
of ‘‘Chris’mas gif’, mawster !” ‘‘Chris’mas gif’, Missle-virey!” ‘‘ Chris’- 
mas gif’, Missy!” Even some few ventured to ‘‘ catch” Glory-Ann ‘‘ Chris’- 
mas gif’ !” for which impertinence they were promptly rewarded with a 
cuff on the ear. Missy stood on the back gallery and presented china mugs, 
gay handkerchiefs, strings of beads, and pipes and tobacco; while Miss 
Elvira, aided by Glory-Ann and Daphne, ladled out egg-nog from a huge 
punch-bowl, and distributed gingerbread from an inexhaustible basket. 

And that Christmas morning, far away in Tampa, Nicholas was saying 
gayly, though the tears stood in his eyes, ‘‘ Only a kiss, my Dosia, only a 

iss for a Christmas gift !” 

A large party dined at Thorne Hill that day, and there was feasting with 
decorous merriment, in which the Colonel bore his part. 

Missy disappeared after dinner, but at dark she rushed in, and calling her 
aunt Elvira aside, she demanded the necklace and bracelets her father had 
brought her from New York. ‘‘I ain’t never showed ’em to Mom Bee, 
nor nobody,” she said. 

‘¢But, Winifred, you might break them,” Miss Elvira demurred. 

Nevertheless, Missy, as usual, carried her point, and Miss Elvira returned 
to the parlor to forget all about the jewelry until next day. Missy, when 
inquired of, responded that she was old enough now to be trusted with her 
own things ; and by dint of forbearing to press the question, Miss Elvira 
came soon to forget the chain and bracelets altogether. - 

In the afternoon of the second day after Christmas, Glory-Ann took oc- 
casion to ask : 

‘¢ Missle-virey, is you sont old man Gilbert off any whey ?” 

Of course Glory-Ann knew all about those secret expeditions with the 
ox-cart, first to Eden, and then to Tallahassee. ~ 

‘Where should I be sending him ?” said Miss Elvira, coloring guiltily. 

‘‘Dunnome,” Glory-Ann answered, with mystery. ‘‘ Maybe hit’s maws- 
ter issont him?’ She was consumed by curiosity; for old Gilbert had been 
missing since the morning after Christmas. His cabin was locked, and 
there was no smoke in the chimney. 

It was soon manifest, however, that the Colonel was not responsible for 
old Gilbert’s disappearance, as he was heard to ask if the old man had 
made himself ill on Christmas cheer. When the matter was further in- 
quired into, it was found that the old white mule Zip was missing like- 


wise. 

The Colonel received this information with a stare at first, and then 
burst out laughing ; though why he laughed nobody knew, for he had told | 
no one of old Gilbert’s proffered trade. But this laugh gave the impression 
that Gilbert had taken advantage of some jest of his master’s to treat him- 
self to a prolonged holiday, and his absence ceased to be wondered at, even 
when nearly two weeks had gone by. 

About this time, the Colonel, on going into the office, one morning, was 
surprised to find on his table an uncouth package wrapped in a piece of 
cloth, and tied with a length of twine multitudinously knotted. When 
this was opened, there lay revealed a quantity of coin to the amount of 
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sixty dollars! The Colonel’s stern features, as he counted it over, relaxed 
in a pathetic smile. This was the price of the old white mule, but how it 
came there, upon his table, was a problem he made no attempt to solve. 
Carefully he tied up the money again, and locked it away in a drawer of 
his big mahogany secretary, against a day of reckoning, a day more distant 
than he dreamed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A NEIGHBORLY OFFER. 


As the Colonel put his keys in his pocket, he looked up and saw Missy 
acpi | peeping in at the door, which stood wide open, for the weather 
was mild. 

‘‘ What do you want, Winifred?” he asked, not unkindly; but his voice 
had that hard, cold tone which reminds children that they should be seen 
and not heard. 

‘¢Mr. Dan Furnival is out yonder,” said Missy, eyeing her father from 
under her lowering brows with a suspicious curiosity. ‘‘ He wants to see 

ou.” 

Now the Colonel had always lived on comfortable terms with these hum- 
ble neighbors. They were in the habit of consulting him in any emergency, 
and he had always been ready to bestow substantial aid in time of need; 
but since Nicholas’s obnoxious marriage, there had been no communication 
between Thorne Hill and Dan Furnival’s family, and at Christmas the 
Colonel had overlooked them entirely. 

Dan Furnival had been predicting this, without half-believing that the 
Colonel could be ‘‘so pesky cawntrairy;” but when the Christmas-tide 
brought with it no quarter of beef, no barrel of sugar, no pudding with 
raisins, and no fat turkey, the only consolation he had was that which 
human nature is prone to find in the fulfilment of individual prophecy. 

‘‘ Dawg-gone hit, Samanthy,” Daniel said to his wife, ‘‘ain’t I been 
tellin’ ye the Colonel ain’t nuver goin’ ter claim ws, nohow? Drat my 
brother Job an’ his daughter, I say! Me’n the Colonel have been livin’ 
neighbors, no tellin’ how long, an’ we ain’t had no diffunce ontel now, all 
‘long of Job livin’ in town, an’ mekin’ Dosia what they call edicated. Sont 
her plum off ter Macon, Georgey, one whole year, what has holped, I s’pose, 
ter git her married ter Nick Thorne, an’ us-en ousted oviten Christmas- 

Ds. 

‘¢The Lawd—he knows what J ain’t had nothin’ ter do with hit,” Mrs. 
Samantha declared. ‘‘ An’ the Lawd—he knows what I ain’t hankerin’ 
ter claim kin with the Colonel.” 

‘An’ Iain’t Job, an’ I ain’t Dosia,” pursued Daniel; ‘‘an’ I ain’t goin’ 
ter tote they consekinses.” 

‘¢T don’t see the jestice of blamin’ hit onto us,” said his wife, who felt 
herself cruelly defrauded. ‘‘ Hit warn’t no ways ow fault what Roxy 
White come here an’ tuk her fling at the Colonel; she ain’t none o’ ow kin.” 

‘¢ Drat Roxy White!” said Dan Furnival, with fervor. 

‘¢ Hit doan do no good, ez J kin see, ter drat Roxy,” drawled Mrs. Fur- 
yi You sight better hunt some way ter set yo’se’f up in the Colonel’s 

vyior. 
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‘You talk lak the fool ye air,” retorted Daniel. ‘‘Whar'lil fin’ the 
means, with sicher rip-snortin’ ole turkey-cock ez Colonel Thorne ?” 

But Daniel felt himself favored of fortune when the rumor reached him 
that Colonel Thorne’s old man Gilbert had disappeared with one of the 
Colonel’s mules. ‘‘ Ef I kin he’p him recover his property,” Daniel argued, 
in confidence with his wife—though he called her a fool—‘‘ stands ter 
reason he'll be under obligation ter the man what kin do that; an’ then 
he’ll be boun’ ter sec what thar ain’t no ground fur gredge beginst me, 
‘long of Job an’ his edicated daughter.” 

So Dan Furnival began to make inquiries in all directions, but without 
success; the only information he received that threw any glimmer of light 
on old Gilbert’s flight, was furnished by his son Jesse; but this seemed to 
Daniel of so vital importance, that he hastened forthwith to carry it to the 
Colonel. 

Unlike Roxanna White, Daniel preferred to approach Thorn Hill by the 
back entrance, and at the stable he demanded of Dublin to see the Colonel. 

There was not a negro on the place who would willingly name a Furnival 
in the Colonel’s presence; but Dublin did not refuse the errand, he simply 
transferred it to Griffin Jim, who passed it on to Tom Quash, who appealed 
to his grandmother, Glory-Ann, who found in Missy. a ready ambassador; 
for Missy, connecting this visit with her brother Nicholas, felt a burning 
desire to know what Dan Furnival could have to say to her father. 

The Colonel flushed darkly when he heard Missy's announcement; like 
her, he thought this visit might refer to his son, but he did not refuse to 
receive Furnival. ‘‘ Let him come in here,” he said, with a coldness that 
gave no hint of the fire at his heart; and Missy ran back across the yard 
to conduct the visitor to the office. When he entered, she sat herself down 
in the door-way. 

‘* Mornin’, Colonel,” said Furnival, with a would-be easy air. ‘‘ How’s 
yer health ?” 

The Colonel returned his salutation with involuntary stiffness, and, as a 


- matter of course, asked after Furnival’s family. 


‘*They’re middlin’, I’m ’bleedged ter ye,” Furnival replied, in a tone 
that reflected the memory of a stinted Christmas. ‘‘I hearn tell, about a 
week past, Colonel, what ole man Gilbert is missin’, along o’ one 0’ yo’ 
mules. Pledgee my word, I nuver was mo’ tuk a-back in my life; an’ I 
ain’t credited hit none, ontel las’ night my son Jesse up an’ tole me what 
was knowin’ ter him; an’ I thought hit mought throw asorter light on the 
nigger’s disappearance, an’ I come straight ter give you the benefit. Fur, 
Colonel, you an’.me has been neighbors, an’ /7ien’ly neighbors,” Daniel 
proceeded, waxing effusive, as he perceived the Colonel’s growing interest; 
‘*an’ J ain’t minded ter let no recent happenins interfere betwixt us. 
Me an’ Samantha ain’t takin’ Job’s part—” 

But an impatient gesture from the Colonel warned him that he was 
venturing on dangerous ground, and he checked himself. 

‘* Hit’s ole man Gilbert what I come ter report on,” he said, after clear- 
ing his throat loudly. ‘‘ As I was a-sayin’, Colonel, I warn’t nuver mo’ 
s’prised in my life; fur ole Gilbert was ez nigh free ez you or me, an’ fur 
him ter up an’ run away! What kin you look fur, nex’? sez I. How- 
somever, my boy Jesse, he done tole me what he has come on ole Gilbert’s 
tracks time an’ agin, in the woods, an’ Jesse diskivered, a day or so ago, 
what the ole coon had a hole in the groun’, all kivered with bresh-heap, an’ 
a ole pot was buried thar, what must a’ hilt a power 0’ money. So, put- 
tin’ of this an’ that together, I do bullieve, Colonel, what that ole nigger 
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must of planned ter get away ter furrin’ parts, say Alabamy or Georgy, 
somewha, an’ so on beyon’ Mason an’ Dixon’s Line, fur aught we kin te 
But he can’t a-gotten fur ez yit, not so fur but he mought be tracked. 

Furnival was so full of the service he meant to render that he miscon- 
strued the Colonel's rising color and burning glance. He knew, indeed, 
that neither the Colonel nor the Colonel's father before him had ever had 
a run-away slave, and he supposed that indignation was the stronger 
against old Gilbert because this trusted old negro had tarnished such a re- 
cord. 

‘* Hit’s a shame, Colonel, ez I do declar, a cussed shame thet sich a de- 
ceitful ole nigger should plot an’ plan, an’ steal, mo’n lakly, layin’ ur of 
money jes’ ter rob his owners of property; an’ so, fur ole sake’s sake, an’ 
bein’ neighbors an’ all, an’ nuver no gredge betwixt us, ef you’d a mind 
ter commission me I’d undertake ter track that ole hypocritter from here 
ter Jericho.” 

Missy, who had risen from the doorstep, pale with anger at the first 
suggestion of hunting old Gilbert, now threw herself fiat on the floor, in- 
terrupting Furnival with a scream of rage. ‘‘ We don’t have run-aways!” 
she cried. ‘‘ And I ain’t goin’ to let nobody track my old Daddy Gilbert! 
He shail go, if he wants to!” 

The angry flush in the Colonel’s face faded; a softer light came into his 
eyes: he went to Missy, sobbing on the floor, and put his hand on her head. 
‘Get up, Winifred,” he said, with an unwonted gentleness; it touched 
him to find that his little daughter felt as he did in regard to old Gilbert's 
disappearance. 

4* Let him go!’ he thundered to Furnival, with a sweep of his arm that 
seemed to emancipate old Gilbert and the mule together. 

‘* Good Lawd, Colonel! Property ?” gasped Furnival. 

‘*Tll have none of your interference, sir,” said the Colonel, and turned 
his back and looked out of the window; but saw nothing, for the mist in 
his eyes. He knew old Gilbert must have followed Nicholas. 

‘* Jest ez you’re a mind,” said Furnival, sulkily. ‘I wish you good-day, 
an’ better jedgment.” 

He went home and grumbled to Samantha: ‘‘ Ef Colonel Thorne doan 
beat. me plum’ outen all onerstandin’, you kin shoot me. You may live 
neighbors with him year in an’ year out, an’ think you know every crack 
an’ cranny of him, an’ thar’ll come a day you'll but yo’ head beginst a cor- 
ner of his darned, crank-sided natur, ez would ’stonish Zebedee. I’m 
— ef he ain’t sot that ole nigger an’ mule free with a wave of his 

n’. ” 

‘¢ Well, he’s got plenty mo’,” said Samantha, dolefully. 

‘*Whyn’t he give some on ’em ter Nick, ef niggers an’ mules is so 
plenty? I tell ye that red-headed, freckle-faced little savigerous wasp of 
a gal o’ hisn has got her finger in both his eyes, an’ she gees an’ haws him, 
you better b’lieve.” 

‘Thar ain’t nobody don’t gee an’ haw the Colonel, yow better b'lieve,” 
said Samantha. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MASQUERADING. 


WHEN Furnival had left the office Missy crept to her father’s side. He 
was still staring out of the window, and the first intimation of her ap- 
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ne was the touch of her fingers upon his hand. Unhappily, Colonel 
horne was not demonstrative of affection, especially toward children, and 
just now, while he was struggling for the mastery of his feelings, he wished 
to be alone, and he shrank from her touch, saying, coldly : 

‘*Go play, Winifred ; you interrupt me.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, he was conscious of a craving for the sympathy 
expressed in the clasp of those small fingers, and instantly he put out the 
hand he had so brusquely withdrawn, put it out in dumb entreaty for the 
caress he had repulsed. But it is the fate of reticent natures to be misun- 
derstood. His inveterate shyness had led him to slight his opportunity, 
and Missy’s nascent tenderness, once rebuffed, was not easily to be won 
anew. She saw in her father’s outstretched hand, only a signal for her to 
— ; and her indignant spirit uttered its protest, as she turned and left 

‘*T don’t see as you’re so mighty busy; just lookin’ out of the window.” 
And across the yard went she, muttering to herself: ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to try 
no mo’ to love father; and one of these days I mean to find Brer Nicholas 
and stay with him always. Brer Nicholas is glad when I hold his hand.” 

Angry and sore, Missy sat her down upon the knife-block, under the 
magnolia tree, glowing green in the wintry sunshine, and wept for the 
brother who was blessed with the genial gift of expression. 

Colonel Thorne sighed, and locked the door; and thus secured against 
unwarned intrusion he sat before the fire with his head in his hands, and 
gave himself up to vain regrets. His little world seemed slipping from his 
grasp. Inthe sum of his joys and sorrows, his submissive, inane sister had 
never counted for much ; his son, by that hateful marriage, was lost fo him 
—he would remember Nicholas no more; and now that Flora was the wife 
of Aleck Gage she could never again be the same Flora: there remained 
only Missy, and her he had driven away! The Colonel's desire to have her 
with him at that moment was just not strong enough to make him willing 
to risk a refusal by calling her back, so he consoled himself by making 

lans for her future. His little daughter's education was a problem that 
had vexed his soul not infrequently of late: and knowing well Miss Elvira’s 
incompetency he resolved to turn tutor himself. 

And now began an era miserable alike for Missy and for her father. It 
lasted five months. At the end of that time the Colonel abdicated in favor 
of vacation, thoroughly convinced that for a little girl twelve years old a 
vigilant governess was an imperative necessity, to be sought for diligently 
and secured at any cost. Meantime Missy and the Colonel enjoyed a rest. 

June had come again, but Nicholas had not been heard from, nor had 
old Gilbert returned. The two names were instinctively avoided in the 
Colonel’s presence, but otherwise life at Thorne Hill had resumed its accus- 
tomed course. Company came and went; Miss Elvira bought new finery 
and gave parties, paid and received visits, and went to dinings, and through 


jit all read her daily allotment of Bishop Ken. Every Sunday, if the weath- 


er was fine, she drove to church with Missy. At long intervals she went 
to see Mrs. Herry, for the Colonel had withdrawn his prohibition when 
Flora was married ; but the intercourse was not cordial as of old, and, ex- 
cept for Missy’s importunities, Miss Elvira had made her visits not only 
few and far between, but of short duration as well. 

Missy held the opinion that she could not visit her cousins too often, and 
on a certain day near the end of June—it was the anniversary of Nich- 
olas’s departure, though Missy made no allusion to this—she insisted upon 
going to Mrs. Herry’s, not only to spend the day but to remain the night. 
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Miss Elvira sighed and submitted ; she was looking forward to that good 
time coming, when the inexorable governess should be discovered. 

To Lottie and Bess, Mrs. Herry’s two young granddaughters, Missy was 
always a welcome guest, and she herself desired nothing better than to be 
‘«turned a-loose,” as Glory-Ann phrased it, in the lumber-room upstairs. 
Here Missy had contrived a‘stage on which she personated her favorite 
heroes and heroines, with Lottie and Bess Herry and their little twin 
brothers, sometimes as audience, sometimes as coadjutors. As audience 
they could not be more appreciative than Amity, who often fled in terror 
from Missy’s realistic impersonations; but as coadjutors they were unques- 
tionably more satisfactory. 

The children had manufactured a theatrical wardrobe and ‘ properties,” 
but these had lost their novelty, and on this particular day Missy was jubi- 
lant over the discovery of a faded and shrunken nankeen suit that had 
been Paul Herry’s—the eldest grandson—in years long past, and had since 
been lying forgotten in an unexplored closet. 

Amid much tittering and expostulation from Lottie and Bess, Missy at- 
tired herself in this suit, and as if suddenly endowed with the fire of 
genius, proceeded to improvise a drama based on the adventures of a lost 


It was already late in-the afternoon when this performance opened, and 
Lottie, when she saw the light beginning to fade, reminded the protagonist 
that she ought to hurry the catastrophe, in order to be dressed for tea. 

‘“*Yes; ’cause Brer Paul is comin’ home, this very night, for his vaca- 
tion ; he’s comin’ in the stage,” piped one of the twins. 

Missy had heard this news before; but at this moment it seemed to 
have gained a painful significance for her. 

‘*Do you s’pose J want to see him?” she cried. ‘‘ And my Brer Nicho- 
las far away !” 

Down she sprang from the little stage, thus bringing her performance to 
an abrupt conclusion. 

But Missy’s drama was not yet over: before the children could divine 
what she would do, she had seized a pair of shears, and with two or three 
swift strokes, had severed her tangled, red-brown locks from her head. 
The riotous curls fell around her on the floor, and she threw down the 
shears and ran—ran as if for life, down the back-stairs and into the gar- 
den, her cousins following after, half-afraid, and wondering what was to 
be the end of this escapade. 

But Missy outran them. They lost sight of her beyond the row of quince- 
bushes, near the fence, and thereupon abandoned the pursuit. The dog, 
that had been close upon her heels, turned back, when he saw Lottie and 
Bess and the twins no longer following ; he thought the game at an end, 
and he was not unwilling to rest and pant in the broad walk, while his 
playmates sat upon the bench under the bean-arbor, and waited for Missy's 
return. 

They waited there until the crescent moon brightened in the west, as the 
stars came out, and the shadows gathered over the garden ; but Missy did 
not return, and when the tea-bell rang, the children went back to the house 
in fear and perplexity. 

‘‘Where is Winifred?’ Mrs. Herry asked, as they filed into the dining- 
room. Miss Elvira, being at that moment absorbed in the perusal of the 
last few lines of the day’s appointed portion of Bishop Ken, had not ob- 
served her niece’s absenes, 
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‘¢She’s waitin’ for her hair to grow, I reckon,” said little Joe, with an 
hysterical giggle, in which his brother and sisters joined. 

‘Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Herry, who did not understand this joke; 
‘*we will not wait for a laggard little girl.” 

‘Dear! Dear!” sighed Miss Elvira, as she shut up Bishop Ken, ‘I 
never will be away from home with that child again, unless I have Glory- 
Ann.” 

When supper was over, and Missy did not appear, Mrs. Herry demand- 
ed, with visible annoyance, 

‘* Why does not Winifred come in ?” 

Then Lottie told what had happened. 

‘« Except for cutting off her hair, this behavior is nothing out of the way 
for Winifred,” said Miss Elvira, placidly. ‘‘ I never know what to do with 
such a child, so I let her alone. I hope she’ll grow wiser as she grows old- 
er. I wouldn’t worry about her, Cousin Myrtilla; she won’t come until 
she chooses.” 

But Mrs. Herry could not resist a grave uneasiness; she suspected a 
deeper purpose in Missy’s flight than mere child’s play, and she hastened 
to send her coachman and her dining-room boy to explore the premises, 
while two of the women were despatched to inquire among the neighbors. 

All this made Miss Elvira suddenly very nervous, and she began to walk 
the floor, wringing her hands. 

It was drawing near to eight o’clock, and Mrs. Herry was sure she heard 
the stage-horn. ‘‘I trust Missy may not be run over,” she said to herself ; 
for this seemed the most formidable danger that could threaten the child. 

This thought had not long occurred to her, when there was heard a shuf- 
fling of many feet on the back piazza, a murmur of many voices in subdued 
lament; and Larkin, the carriage-driver, followed by every negro on the 
place, came hurrying in, to announce solemnly: 

‘¢ Somethin’ is happened, mistis ; prepar’ yo’ min’.” 

Then the front gate was heard to slam ; some one ran up the front steps, 
rushed in at the open door, and Mrs. Herry was clas in her beloved 
grandson’s strong young arms. He, at least, was safe! No harm had be- 
fallen Paul! this glorious boy of seventeen, on whom her fond old eyes 
rested with proud delight. 

But this was no moment for rejoicing. ‘‘Something has happened, dear 
grandmother,” said Paul, gravely, before he stooped to kiss his clamorous 
brothers and sisters. ‘‘ Something has happened to Winifred Thorne ; they 
are bringing her in here.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
WHAT HAD HAPPENED. 


THE impulse that directed Missy’s flight was but the culmination, under a 
favoring suggestion, of that agony of longing and regret which had pos- 
sessed her soul for a year past. The mention of Paul Herry’s return had 
been like a match to a train of powder; Missy’s resolve was fired instantly; 
time, opportunity, her disguising dress—all invited. It was but the work 
of a few seconds to cut off her hair. Desperation lent wings to her feet, 
and soon she was out of sight—and out of breath—behind the quince- 
bushes, where she paused an instant, striving to devise some plan by which 
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to elude the children; for here in Tallahassee, Missy felt herself nine miles 
on the road to Tampa, and her fear of the great, unknown world that lay 
outside the familiar limits of her life was proportionately abated. 

Fortune favored her; the children gave up the pursuit, and Missy, having 
climbed over the fence, ran down a back street, as laughable a little figure 
as ever appeared in unaccustomed clothes four sizes too large for her; but 
in the gathering dusk she passed unseen. Her aim was to overtake the 
stage in which Paul Herry was expected, and by some means to hide her- 
self therein; once away from Tallahassee Missy felt sure of her route, for 
with her all roads led to Tampa. 

By dint of wandering she came at last to the post-office in front of which 
the stage had just stopped. The sight of,it thrilled her with exultation. 
She felt herself at last on the way to rejoin her brother; there could be no 
hindrance now, she felt sure, to her journey. She dashed across the street, 
and reached the stage-coach unobserved, for all the bystanders were 
gathered around the post-office, expectant of the mail. A quartette of — 
young lads were dragging another lad from the coach with hilarious greet- 
ing as Missy climbed up by the hind-wheel on the opposite side, and estab- 
lished herself on top. 

There a terrible sense of isolation possessed her. She stretched herself 
out, face downward, and to keep from wailing aloud, stuffed the skirt of 
her nankeen blouse in her mouth, loathing her cowardice. But her purpose 
gave way at last. After all, she was only pretending to be a boy; how 
could she, a poor, quaking little girl, ever hope to find Brer Nicholas, un- 
aided and alone ? 

In despair and self-contempt she began to climb down with perilous 
haste; the driver cracked his whip, the coach gave a lurch, Missy lost her 
hold and fell, with a wild scream, between the wheels. 

The horses were checked instantly, and there was a rush to the spot 
whence that frantic cry proceeded. Paul Herry, who had started to walk 
home accompanied by his young friends, turned back to join the little 
crowd assembled around Missy, lying unconscious in the sand. 

No one recognized the child, and a looker-on had just hazarded the con- 
jecture that the outlandish little creature must have arrived on the stage, 
unknown to the driver, when Larkin came upon the scene. 

‘*Lemme see!” he shrieked. ‘‘ Fur de love o’ Heben, mawsters, dat chile 
is Mawse Jasper Thorne’s darter, little Miss Winifred Thorne.” 

There was a murmur of incredulity, but Larkin insisted, apologetically. 
“Tubbe sho, hit doan look lak hit, but hit’s so. Hukkom she’s in sich a 
rig; she been playin’ succuss. Lawd! Lawd! Is she killed, mawsters ?” 

They lifted Missy from the ground and carried her into a neighboring 
drug-store, where she recovered consciousness. ‘‘I’m Winifred Thorne,” 
she said, and essayed to move, but fainted again. 

R ‘* Any bones bruk ?” Larkin asked anxiously of the doctor bending over 
er. 

The doctor thought not; but there was probably serious injury some- 
where; and Larkin was ordered to return and inform Mrs. Herry. 

Paul Herry had hardly told his grandmother what he knew of the acci- 
dent when Missy was brought in on a litter, where she lay, deadly pale, 
with her eyes closed, and moaning piteously. 

Miss Elvira came and looked at her. ‘‘Oh, Winifred,” she lamented, 
‘‘what will your father say ?” 

‘Hush |” Mrs. Herry warned her; but Missy heard and opened her eyes. 

‘‘T was—tryin’ to find—Brer Nicholas,” she panted. 
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-* Poor child !” Mrs. Herry sighed, with tears falling over her cheeks like 
rain. 

Miss Elvira staggered back to the sofa in the parlor, and wept and wrung 
her hands. 

‘¢Some one must go for the Colonel,” Mrs. Herry said. 

One of Paul’s young friends, who had helped to bear the litter, offered 
to ride to Thorne Hill; and some time past midnight Colonel Thorne 
alighted at Mrs. Herry’s gate. 

He had ridden hard, and he had ridden alone, for he would not allow 
the breathless messenger who brought the tidings of Missy’s fall to return 
with him; nor was it so much the instinct of hospitality that made him 
insist upon the young fellow remaining the night at Thorne, as the desire 
to escape all witness of the anguish he could not hide. He had ordered 
Griffen Jim to make ready the double buggy and follow immediately with 
Glory-Ann, but he himself rode out in the night as furiously as his son had 
ridden away just one year before. The Colonel remembered this, and 
groaned aloud; he remembered, too, with a shudder, his declaration that he 
would never again cross Mrs. Herry’s threshold, save in case of some 
calamity; and the calamity had come, but not to Mrs. Herry. 

The lights were still burning in the parlor and in the hall, and there was 
a light also in one of the rooms upstairs. The Colonel, as he dismounted. 
scanned the windows of that room with a fevered effort to read there some 
sign of his child’s condition, before he strode up the path. 

His violent ride had not subdued his excitement, though to the physician 
who met him at the door he presented the impenetrable, distant demeanor 
that had always characterized him; the only sign of feeling he showed was 
his utter inability to frame in words the questions that burned in his eyes. 

‘‘T am of the opinion that the injuries will not necessarily prove fatal,” 
the doctor said, and paused. 

The Colonel bowed. 

‘* But lameness may be the result.” 

An angry flush darkened the Colonel’s face, but he heard all the doctor 
said in silence, and then, turning abruptly away, went upstairs. 

At the door of the room where Missy lay, Mrs. Herry met him. 

‘* What is the matter?” he demanded. 

‘‘Has not Doctor Lane told you?” Mrs. Herry said, glancing at the child 
on the bed. 

‘* One doctor !” exclaimed the Colonel, wrathfully. ‘‘I will have all the 
doctors in the State! I don’t believe the injury will result in lameness; I 
won’t believe anything of the kind.” 

‘*My dear cousin,” said Mrs. Herry, ‘‘we must hope for the best. Let 
me give you some coffee after your long night-ride? Or a glass of wine?” 

The Colonel refused; he wanted nothing, he said; but he would see the 
child now. 

He stood by the bedside and looked long at Missy. The doctor had given 
an anodyne, and she lay asleep, with her hands crossed on her breast; and 
her father, overpowered by the sight, turned away and left the room. 

In the morning he came again. Missy had not stirred. ‘' When will 
she wake again?” he asked, despairingly. But when Missy awoke his dis- 
tress increased. She had been so little caressed by him, so seldom noticed 
except to be’ reprimanded for some childish fault, that he was the last 
person she wished now to see. 

‘*Take him away !” she entreated. ‘‘ Don’t let him touch me! It hurts 
me to touch me; and it won’t do a mite of good to scold me.” 
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‘* Winifred, I will not touch you; I will not scold you,” the Colonel as- 
sured her. 


For answer, Missy covered her face with her hands, and screamed and. 


sobbed, so that it became necessary to take the Colonel away. 

But remain away the Colonel could not, and would not. When she was 
quieted, he came again, and sat down with his hands behind him, in order 
to show that he did not mean to touch her. If she would only smile! But 
the troubled look he wore was not calculated to win smiles. ‘‘ Where 
hurts you, Winifred?” he asked. ‘‘ Don't you feel better?’ 

‘¢ Nowhere hurts,” answered Missy. ‘‘ And I don’t feel better.” 

The Colonel sighed. ‘‘Is there anything you would like to have?” He 
struggled for some term of endearment, but his lips, long unused to affec- 
tionate utterance, refused to frame the words he sought. ‘‘ You shall have 
anything you ask, Winifred,” he declared, pathetically. 

Missy closed her eyes and did not answer. She was silent so long that 
her father thought her asleep, and he was growing uneasy at what he fan- 
. cied might be a fatal symptom, when she suddenly opened her eyes, and 
looked at him with great earnestness. ‘‘ No, you won't,” she said, ‘‘no 
you won’t.” 

Mrs. Herry had just come into the room to say that the doctors were 
down-stairs; but the Colonel signed to her not to speak. : 

‘*You said it once before,” continued Missy. ‘‘ You don’t stick up to 
your word.” 

To hear such a charge brought against him, even by a child, was an in- 
dignity the Colonel could not brook. ‘‘I am at a loss to understand—” he 
began swiftly; but Missy’s interruption made him understand. 

‘*T don’t want anything but just Brer Nicholas,” she asserted, defiantly. 
‘¢ And I set out to find him because Daddy Gilbert said Miss Roxy White 
brought word Brer Nicholas was ’most a-starvin’; and that was what you 
told him to do. And I ain’t a bit sorry for anything I’ve done.” 

The Colonel covered his face with his hands and stifled a groan. In his 
judgment, it was Nicholas alone who was responsible for Missy’s hurt; but 
he was ready now to make any concession Missy might demand. 

‘*Do you know where Nicholas is?” he asked, desperately, of Mrs. 
Herry, to the utter astonishment of that lady and of Missy. It was the 
first time he had named his son since the night he had repudiated him. 

Mrs. Herry shook her head. ‘‘ Unhappily, I do not know,” she answered, 

d 


y. 

The Colonel was wholly unprepared for such an answer. Knowing that 
Mrs. Herry had always taken Nicholas’s part, he had felt sure that she was 
in correspondence with him; and angry as he had been in this belief, he 
was even more angry now to find himself mistaken. 

‘*T never received a reply to any of my letters,” Mrs. Herry explained; 
‘‘and at last I wrote to the postmaster at Tampa; from him I learned that 
Nicholas was gone, no one knew where.” 

She forgot Missy, and Missy forgot herself. ‘‘If you don’t find him, I 
shall die!” cried the child. In her vehemence she had raised herself in 
the bed, but instantly fell back with a scream. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A NEW PLAN. 


THE doctors summoned to Winifred Thorne’s bedside were unanimous in 
the opinion that she should not be moved for some time to come; so, for 
two months or more, Colonel Thorne and Miss Elvira took up their abode 
with Mrs. Herry. 

Missy’s case excited universal sympathy, ners Missy herself did not 
make an attractive invalid: she was exacting and self-willed to a degree 
that taxed the utmost patience of all who waited upon her, the Colonel 
alone excepted, who, of all her attendants, was to Missy the least acceptable. 
Misinterpreting his anxious countenance, she resented his watchfulness as 
though it were intended to rebuke her rash escapade; and again and again 
she repeated that she was not sorry she had tried to go to her brother. Yet 
at times a strange, dull anguish, to which she would give no utterance, 
weighed upon this ardent young spirit, when for hours she would lie in 
silent, hopeless contemplation of the changed life that awaited her. For 
by dint of Glory-Ann’s yen pees admonition, that if she did not keep 
very still she would never walk again, Missy had come at last to understand 
what was her doom. Gi 

‘Tt seems that what you say is bound always to come true, Mom Bee,” 
she sighed. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the night my father drove Brer Nich- 
olas away, and I ran out in the rain, you said then I was goin’ to be all 
crippled up, so I could never dance.” ‘ 

Mom Bee’s heart smote her. ‘‘ Dullaw, now, Honey, hukkom you ’mem- 
bers all sich ez dat? Don’t you know yo’ ole mammy jes’ sesso ter mek you 
obey? Doctors is got a heap mo’ sense den mos’ on us; en’ you jes’ min’ 
what de say, you gwan hop offen dat bed spry ez a cricket, come bombye.” 

But in this —- Missy put nofaith. Lying weary and helpless upon 
her bed, she pondered many things in her small brain with a seriousness 
beyond her years. Striving to picture to herself what life would be on 
crutches, she had begun to find a sort of pleasure in making plans for such 
a life. It seemed now to Missy that, since she could no longer run about 
at will, and climb trees, and wade in the ‘‘ branch,” she might as well take 
kindly to quiet, young-lady ways, and submit to be educated. Therefore, 
when at last she was allowed to return to Thorne Hill, she astonished her 
father and her aunt Elvira by the announcement that she would like to 
have a governess ‘‘ right away.” 

The Colonel, anxious to gratify her every whim, and greatly rejoiced 
that her desires had taken so commendable a direction, wrote to his aunt in 
New York, begging her good offices in the selection of a governess, much 
as he would have written for any bale of merchandise. 

The Colonel’s aunt, Mrs. Lorrimer, was as fixed in her opinions as the 
Colonel was in his, and she positively declined the responsibility of sélect- © 
ing a governess for Winifred Thorne. The Colonel, she argued, was not 
yet past the prime of life—wherefore should she send a woman to Thorne 
Hill at the risk of bringing about a matrimonial crisis? But, as she felt 
an interest in the child that bore her name, she earnestly entreated her 
nephew to let her have charge of Winifred in New York, where she could 
have the benefit of treatment by specialists, and at the same time receive 
the best instruction. 
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The Colonel acknowledged the wisdom of this plan, but he was loth to 
send Winifred away from him just yet; and while he was still pondering 
this necessary step Christmas came round again. 

To Missy this Christmas was a grievous disappointment. She had cher- 
ished the hope that Nicholas would return at this season, and when the day 
came and passed without him, she was in a state of almost frenzied distress. 

‘‘Father! Father! where is Brer Nicholas?” she cried, pushing away 
the gifts that had been lavished upon her. 

It was a question the Colonel could not answer. 

“Don't you ever think of him ?” pleaded the little sister, with her slender 
hands pressed against her aching heart. ‘‘ J think of him all the time. J 
don’t ever forget him. Oh, father, suppose he is hungry, this Christmas 
day ?” 

Her father turned upon her a face, stony in its despair. ‘‘ We must for- 
get him,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘He is not to be found for any search of 
mine. To forget is all that is left us. 

‘‘Oh, what does this mean ?” cried Missy, wringing her hands. 

‘¢ Tt means that he has hidden himself out of our reach,” answered the 
Colonel,. gloomily. 

‘¢ Tf I were a man,” cried Missy, clinching her small fists fiercely, ‘‘I’d 
search the big world over.” 

The Colonel was hurt that Missy should doubt he had done his best, but 
his pride disdained to explain what unavailing efforts he had made to dis- 
cover, for her sake, his son’s retreat; and Missy, ignorant of this, felt her 
heart waxing ever more and more bitter against her father. She did not 
know that she was miserable because of this bitterness; she thought she 
was miserable only because she missed her brother. 

Missy, however, had by no means abandoned the hope of her brother’s 
return; some day he would surely come home; and in this confident ex- 
pectation her energies took the form of a feverish ambition to improve her 
mind. Brer Nicholas must not find her the ignorant child he had left cry- 
ing to him in the rain; she must strive for the commendation of the be- 
loved absent brother; for him she studied—as her strength permitted; for 
him she labored at the detested piano, in a pathetic anxiety that her mind 
should atone for the defects of the poor little body, lamed in the futile 
effort to reach him. 

And now a great dread possessed Col. Thorne, a dread lest Missy should 
. become morbid through the indulgence of this insistent desire to recover 
her brother, and he suddenly determined to take her at once to New York 
— age her under the care of a physician, as his aunt had repeatedly urged 

im to do. 

This was in the summer of 1860. Colonel Thorne was one of those who 
felt sure there would be no war; therefore, when he found, after a few 
weeks in New York, that Winifred was in a fair way to improve, and that 
she could be content to remain with her aunt, he did not hesitate to leave 
her when he returned home in October. His child, he thought, could travel 
homeward with friends at any time, or he could go to her. 

When the fighting began the Colonel, like many others, declared that it. 
would all be over in less than sixty days; but as the war went on—an ever- 
deepening horror—he rejoiced, even while his heart ached for the sight of 
her, that his little lame daughter had been left in New York. 

He did not see Missy again until the fall of 1865. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
NEWS OF NICHOLAS. 


Five years had added some inches to Winifred Thorne’s stature, but she 
was a tiny creature still, and she still went lame, leaning on a quaint little _ 
crutch with a handle of carved ivory, by help of which she moved with a 
grace and facility that mocked at pity. The hue of health was on her 
cheek whence the obnoxious freckles had vanished; her mouth no longer 
looked too large for her face; her great gray eyes had taken a deeper color- 
ing, a warmer light; the sun-burned streaks in her brown hair had dis- 
appeared: Winifred Thorne had bloomed into a piquant, unusual beauty, 
and her very lameness gave her a romantic charm. Her father’s heart, 
even in the midst of the misfortunes following the war, throbbed with a 

roud joy when he looked at her. She surpassed his utmost hopes—ihis 
inty creature, all spirit, and fire, and grace. 

Colonel Thorne had grown to love this little lame daughter of his with a 
jealous and exacting devotion; but Missy’s regard for her father did not 
exceed the limit of a dutiful respect; and yet the marked changes that she 


_ found in him appealed strongly to her tenderness. He had been gray ever 


since she could remember him, but his hair was white now, and there were 
deep lines in his face, and he had contracted a stoop that gave him an air 
of feebleness; but he retained the same stern reticence, and his daughter, 
albeit she was no more afraid of him now than of old, shrank from him 
still with a feeling that was half regret and half impatience. It was im- 
possible for the Colonel not to see this, but it was his way to suffer in 
silence. 

And not only were the Cofonel and his daughter changed in the momen- 
tous years that had gone by since Winifred was last at home, but Thorne 
Hill itself was no longer the same. Missy found, indeed, the same house, 
the same grounds; but half the broad acres lay untilled, and many of the 
familiar faces of the negroes were missing. 

‘* What has become of them all?” she asked her aunt. 

‘* Freedom,” Miss Elvira responded, with plaintive brevity, glancing up 
from the pages of Bishop Ken. 

Miss Elvira was much less changed than Oolonel Thorne. She still wore 


the same gentle, helpless look that had tempted the childish tyranny of her 


niece, and she still read Bishop Ken to the neglect of other duties, How- 
ever, she did now lay aside the cherished volume long enough to give 
Missy some account of the Thorne Hill slaves. 

‘* They didn’t all go,” she said; ‘* the old ones who can’t do much staid, 
and some of the most sensible signed contracts to work on shares, But we 
are better off than’ many others. I’m sure I don’t know how your Aunt 
Pauline, with Flora and two little children, is to manage. Aleck was 


killed at Chickamauga, you know.” And Miss Elvira wiped her eyes. 


Missy, who had seen only the pomp of war, was just beginning to realize 
its. misery. ‘‘We must live for one another,” she cried, with generous 
sympathy. 

**T don’t know as to that,” Miss Elvira objected, with a prudent hesita- 
tion. ‘* You know your Aunt Pauline likes her own way, and we wouldn’t 
wish to give up Thorne Hill to her sway. Then those children with no 
regular nurse—it wouldn’t be comfortable, Winifred. I suppose they'll 
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get on somehow, with your father to advise. Cousin Myrtilia manages 
very well with one of the twins to look after what is left of her plantation. 
Paul has a situation in a law-office in Savannah, and Judge Chadwick has 
taken the other one of the twins in his office. It’s lucky that Lottie is en- 
gaged to be married to the Judge’s son. I hope Bess may make as good a 
match, for it’s little enough Cousin Myrtilla can do for them now.” 

Winifred listened to all this in sad silence; she felt as if she had come, 
not to the old home she used to know, but to a strange new world of 
sorrow. 

‘‘ Why they all wanted to quit, ’'m sure I don’t know—the negroes, I 
mean,” Miss Elvira continued plaintively. ‘‘ Your father offered them 
every inducement, but they’d rather starve on freedom, I suppose. Daphne 
was one of the first to go. She is in town taking in washing, and working 
harder than ever she did in her life. I saw her last week, and she looks as 
if she hadn’t enough to eat. Tom Quash—he married Amity, you know— 
is a waiter at the hotel, and Griffin Jim isa barber. I believe he earns a 

ood deal by odd jobs; yet he declines to take old Dicey, his mother, to 
ive with him. Dicey is helpless now; she can’t walk, and she can’t even 
teed herself; so Griffin Jim thinks she is better off with us. I’m sure we 
don’t want Griffin Jim to take her away; we’ve been used to her so long.” 
And Miss Elvira began to weep afresh. 


‘And Mom Bee ?” Missy queried, anxiously. Missy had been at home 
some hours when this conversation took place, and her heart was burning 
to know why Mom Bee did not come to welcome her. 

Miss Elvira wiped: her eyes and stiffened herself. ‘‘ Glory-Ann is with 
. her family in town,” she said, with strong indignation. ‘‘ Your father 
tried his best to have her stay here. He built her a house, and he offered 
her a cow and some pigs; but Cinthy, that daughter of hers, wouldn't 
agree to it. She rhade Glory-Ann believe that we had designs upon her.” 

Missy burst into tears. ‘‘Mom Bee might have waited for me,” she 
sobbed. 

‘‘Oh, Winifred, don’t cry!” Miss Elvira entreated, weeping herself. 
‘*Tt doesn’t do one bit of good. I do believe old Gilbert himself would 
have left us if he hadn’t gone long ago.” 

‘*T don’t !” cried Missy. ‘‘ And one of these days he is coming back; he 
is sure to come back; he promised me.” ; 

‘* Winifred 2, What do you mean ?” exclaimed Miss Elvira, startled into 
an energy of emphasis most unusual. 


“Tt was me sent him away !” Winifred declared, exultingly, reckless of 


grammar. ‘* It was me wrote him a pass. And I gave him my gold chain 
and bracelets for Brer Nicholas to turn into money; what did I care for 
trinkets, and my brother, my dear, dear brother in need ?” 

‘* Winifred, you surely never did do that?’ cried Miss Elvira, aghast. 
‘* Your father’s gifts !” 

‘“‘T did more than that,” Winifred returned, with a proud, sad smile, 
‘*T tried to go to him myself.” 


“I trust you have grown wiser, child,” said Miss Elvira, primly. ‘One 
rarely meets any return for such sacrifices.” 

‘*Oh, Aunt Elvira? Don't you know that love pays itself in loving? If 
I did wrong to try to run away, I bear my punishment—a life-long punish- 
ment; but I can’t, I can’t be sorry for the effort I made to find my brother.” 

‘* This is rebellious,” said Miss Elvira, reaching out her slim hand for 
Bishop Ken, as for a talisman. ‘‘ You ought to resign yourself to his loss.” 


“Tf he were dead, yes,” said Winifred; ‘‘ but until I know that he is 
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dead ”—she faltered, with blanching lips—‘‘ Oh, Aunt Elvira, did you never 
know the might of a love that is stronger than life, stronger than death ? 
It seems to me that my brother must live until I see him again, or he must 


’ send us a message, even from the grave.” 


‘¢ Winifred, you shock me !” said Miss Elvira; and immediately she took 
refuge in Bishop Ken, holding the little worn book close to her eyes as was 
her habit, and pretending to read, while she glanced furtively over its top 
at her irrepressible niece. ‘‘ Winifred,” sighed she to herself, ‘‘is going 
to be no easier to manage now than when she was a child.” 

A few days later Glory-Ann visited Thorne Hill in great state. She 
arrived in a hack, the recently acquired property of Griffin Jim, who ex- 
pected to make a fortune out of the travelling public. 

Mom Bee had grown older, and she looked more rg | than ever in her 
Sunday attire of black alpaca; but she forgot her age and her dignity, and 
took her nursling on her lap, and shed tears over her. 

‘* My po’ little honey been gone all dese years, en’ I ain’t seed her no mo’ 
— she wuz plum growed up? You ain’ furgot yo’ ole mammy, is you, 

oney ?” 

“Nos I’ve forgotten nothing!” Winifred declared, between tears and 
laughter. ‘‘ You know how you used to tell me that I should ‘ hone’ after 
this old plantation; and it all came true! I dreamed about the blackberry 
rp and the spring, and the scuppernong arbor; and nothing ever tasted 

so good as your corn-dodgers and buttermilk.” 

Dullaw chile, don’t talk !” 

‘¢ And you said once that I should never dance,” the girl reminded her, 
with a sad little smile. , 

‘‘Don’t lay that up beginst me, Miss Winifred, now don’t,” Glory-Ann 
entreated. ‘‘ Fac’ is, honey, dese ain’ no times ter be dancin,’ wid your 
paw a-gittin’ gray in trouble, en’ Mawse Aleck Gage done ‘got hisse’f killed 
in de wah, en’ Mawze Nick ain’ nuver heerd fum—” 

‘‘What has become of the Furnivals, Mom Bee?” Missy interrupted, 
suddenly. 

‘‘Gawn, honey, all on ’em!” said Glory-Ann, with solemnity. ‘‘De 
Lawd is done wiped ’em clean offen de face o’ de yeth. Miz Furnival, 
she done dade, natchul-lak; but de res’ on ’em wuz men-folks, en’ de per- 
ished in de wah.” 

‘Don’t tell me any more about the war !” cried Missy, turning pale. 
‘*T had hoped--they might know something of Brer Nicholas. Oh, in 
Bee! Mom Bee! what has become of my brother ?” 

‘Honey, don’t you tote sorrer ‘long o’ what is pas’ en’ gawn,” counselled 
Mom Bee. 

‘Oh, it isn’t that /” cried Missy, passionately. ‘‘ It is the rage of help- 
lessness. When I was a child I used to think all knowledge and power 
came with grown-up years; but now I am a child no longer, and I do not 
know what to do to have my wish. Ican’t forget him! I must hear from 
him! I must! I must! God is good, and surely, some day, God will give 
my brother back to his home !” 

**Hush now, honey, en’ I gwan tell you somethin’,” said Glory-Ann, 
lowering her voice mysteriously. Glory-Ann had come to Thorne Hill 
quite as much for the purpose of telling this ‘‘ something” as to welcome 
Missy. ‘‘ Dey is a stranger in Tallahassee fum de Big North—I done fur- 
git his name; en’ I ain’ seed him, not ter git speech wid him, mun—but I 
*lows ter, some day, bom-bye, ’cause I hear tell he is met up wid Mawse 
Nicholas, somewhers, in de wah.” 
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‘*Oh, where?” cried Missy, dropping her crutch, eae clasping Glory- 
Ann’sarm. ‘‘ Why didn’t you follow him? 

‘* Now, lis’n at dat chile? Allers so heady !” via Gains with in- 
jured dignity. ‘‘I’se ole “oman, Missy; you furgits dat. How I gwan 
foller a limber young gemman ? Is I gwan holler at him, on de streets, 
lak I done lef’? my manners ?” 

‘¢Oh, go back to town and find him, and tell him, for the love of 
Heaven, to come to me?” Missy implored. 

Glory-Ann drew herself up majestically. ‘‘ I’se s’prised at you, Missy; I 
is dat,” said she, severely. ‘‘ Is dem de manners dee larn’t you at de Big 
North? You a bawn lady sendin’ ter a gemman ter come ter see you? 
Don’t you go ter sen’ him no word ter come.” 

‘‘It isn’t as if I were like other girls,” said Missy, reddening, as she 
stooped to pick up her crutch. ‘‘ 7’his makes a difference.” 

- Yes, hit do meker diffunce; hit meks hit all de wusser, Missy. Don’t 
you sen’ no word. Mo’over en’ besides, how you know. yo’ paw gwan 
admit a Yankee ter git ter speak wid you? I hear tell mawster is ‘fused — 
ter be ’quainted wid him.” 

*¢ And does my father know—oh, does he know that this man has met 
my brother ?” cried Missy, with indignation burning in her eyes; but this 
feeling passed instantly. ‘‘ Ah, uo! no!” she sighed, ‘‘ he can not have 
heard it.” 

‘*He don’t bullieve hit, honey. En’ what he don’t bullieve he won't 
bullieve; don’t you know yo’ paw ?” 

“Then I shall i inquire into this matter myself, ” said Missy, with aint 

‘* Don’t you go sen’ no word, Missy; dat ain’ no way fur you ter do.” 

The habit of submission to Mom Bee’s rebuke was not yet extinct in 
Missy’s breast; she blushed, she sighed, she wrung her hands in angry im- 
patience, but she did not insist. ‘‘ What then am I to do?” she cried. 

‘¢ Ain’t I done tol’ you I ‘lows ter git speech wid him bom-bye ?” said 
Glory-Ann, reproachfully. ‘‘ Whyn’t you wait 2” 

‘¢ Haven't I waited for years!” cried Missy. ‘‘ Promise me to see him 
to-morrow; I will have patience until to-morrow.” 

‘*T ain’ gwan back ter-morrer; sins come on a wisit, en’ I ain’t in no 
hurry,” Mom Bee declared. 

‘¢Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Winifred. ‘*You might come back, you 
know, and stay forever, ” she coaxed. 

But Glory-Ann was obdurate. There was a certain distinction in being 
a visitor at Thorne Hill, and this old lady of color was disposed to make 
the most of it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HAD I BUT KNOWN! 


THE next day came Lottie and Bess, with their dmother; like Mom 
Bee, they came in a hired hack, for Mrs. Herry had been glad to sell her 
carriage and horses. 

Cousin Myrtilla looked old and worn, the more so, Femi on that she no 
longer indulged in the coquetry of dress. Her granddaughters were young 


ladies now, and it taxed her straitened resources to the utmost to furnish 
their simple wardrobes. But Lottie and Bess carried light hearts, in spite 
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of empty purses. They rejoiced over Missy, and they rejoiced also over her 
New York outfit. These sisters had gloried in wearing homespun, but now 
that the war was over, they were not proof against the attractions of silks 
and vel¥ets; and Missy’s pretty dresses offered such brilliant suggestions 
for making over certain old finery their grandmother had stored away. 

But the cut of a sleeve, the adjustment of a flounce, could not rivet 
Missy’s interest while her heart was burning to learn whether, by any 
chance, her cousins knew anything of the stranger who had met Nicholas. 

‘*Oh, take all the things home with you,” she said, impatiently. ‘ But 
tell me this: have you met—I mean, do you know anything about a stranger 
from the North—” And Winifred faltered forth the information Glory- 
Ann had given her. 

Lottie and her sister exchanged glances, but did not speak. 

‘* You are keeping something from me,” cried Winifred. 

‘* He was in the Yankee army,” said Bess, with chilling brevity. ‘‘ We 
don’t know him.” And again her eyes sought her sister’s. 

‘*But about his meeting with Brer Nicholas ?” persisted Missy. 

‘*Well, Missy, you know if Cousin Jasper don’t concern himself about it, 
there is no reason why we should,” said Lottie, and she would have talked 
of something else; for her cousin Nicholas had long ago faded out of her 
interest so completely that she could not divine the strength and the fervor 
of Missy’s devotion. But Missy would not allow the subject to be dismissed. 

‘* What is his name ?” she asked. 

“‘ Why should I trouble myself about his name ?” said Lottie, impatiently. 

‘Ts there any way for me to see him ?” persisted Winifred, desperately. 

‘* Winifred Thorne !” cried her cousins in chorus. ‘‘ The enemy of your 
country? Surely you would not speak to him ?” 

‘Tf he can tell me anything of my brother, I would go down on my 
knees to him !” Winifred declared, with a tremulous fervor. ‘‘ Oh, Lottie! 
Oh, Bess! You do not understand. Brer Nicholas was all I had to love.” 

“*You had your father, and you have him still,” said Lottie, with virtu- 
ous reproof; though she did not think that she herself would have liked 
the Colonel for a father. 

‘“*And your Aunt Elvira,” said Bess, reproachfully; and yet Bess was 
not passing fond of Miss Elvira. . 

Winifred smiled sadly. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I suppose they both loved 
me as a child, but they kept me at a distance; while Brer Nicholas—I lived 
close to his heart. I have missed him always; I shall never rest until I 
find him.” 

“Your father will never forgive you, if you make overtures to this Cap- 
tain Fletcher,” said Lottie, with conviction. 

‘* Fletcher !” cried Winifred. ‘* Thought you did not know his name.” 

‘*Well— if you must have the truth, Winifred, we know his name, not 
because we care about it, but because we cannot help knowing it. John 
Lorimer Fletcher—there’s enough of it, goodness knows !” 

““My Aunt Winifred’s friend !” Winifred exclaimed, in extreme surprise. 
“‘T know, now, why you and Bess looked at each other so !”” 

‘Tf you were so unfortunate as to meet him at your Aunt’s,” said Lottie, 
with a judicial air, ‘‘ why you know, Missy, that was something you could 
not help; and you are not bound to know him now, of course.” 

“*T did not know him! I would not know him!” cried Winifred, in strong 
excitement. ‘‘He was at my Aunt’s once, for a few days, and I begged 
her not to let him meet me. When he came unexpectedly into the room 
where I was, the only time I ever saw him, I turned my back upon him 
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and left him. The sight of him made my whole heart burn. I could not 
think of him except as an enemy arrayed against my dear, dear brother, 
who I knew must be in the confederate army. I never dreamed of the 
possibility of a meeting between him and Brer Nicholas, except in mortal 
combat, and the sight of him was dreadful; it was intolerable to be in the 
same house with him.” She threw herself back in her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands, trembling. ‘‘ Oh, if I could have known! If I 
could but have known!” she moaned. 

‘¢ Well, we don’t know that he did anything much for Cousin Nicholas,” 
said Bess, with intent to be consoling. ‘‘ And one doesn’t care to be under 
obligations to a Yankee officer.” 

‘*Tf he did but see Brer Nicholas, that is much. Oh, Bess, think how 
long it has been since I have seen my brother! And this man is my Aunt 
Winifred’s friend—my good old aunt, who was always so patient with me.” 

‘Tt makes no difference,” said Lottie. ‘‘He brought a letter from your 
Aunt; Cousin Jasper told grandmother all about it. He said that Mrs. 
Lorrimer expected too much when she asked him to invite a Yankee officer 
to his house. He was very angry; and that was why he wrote for you to 
come home so suddenly; and as a dutiful daughter, J don’t see how you 
can take any notice of this man,” Lottie concluded, with some emphasis. 
She rather distrusted her cousin’s five years’ residence at the North. 

‘* Nobody notices him,” said Bess, re-enforcing her sister’s argument, “‘ ex- 
cept Mrs. Theodore Scott—she was Miss Lataste, don’t you know, who used 
to give you music-lessons. He was ill at the hotel, and she took him away, 
and insisted upon his staying at her house. She says it is her duty to take 
care of him, because his family had shown her some kindness or other, 
py ago; but people don’t go to that Mrs. Scott’s now, not if they can 

elp it.” 

In spite of this statement Winifred Thorne’s heart was on fire to go to 
“that Mrs. Scott’s.” She was sitting, the next day, absorbed in this desire, 
when, happening to glance up in the restlessness of her impatience, she 
found her father’s gaze bent upon her. She had thought herself alone, and 
started slightly, reddening with a sense of guilt she had not felt before. 

‘¢ What is the matter with me?” she asked, and smiled faintly. 

‘‘Nothing; I see no fault in you, Winifred,” the Colonel replied, with an 
answering smile, followed by a sigh. 

The tears rushed to Winifred’s eyes. All at once she comprehended that 
it must be her duty to confide in her father; and with that impulsiveness 
which had characterized her decisions of old, she asked: 

‘Father, aren’t you going to see this Captain Fletcher, some time? He 
is Aunt Winifred’s friend, you know.” 

‘‘What do you know about him?” the Colonel asked, with a searching 
glance. ‘Did Mrs. Lorrimer tell you of his presence here ?” 

‘No, no; she told me nothing. I did not know of his being here until 
yesterday. But I wish you would go to see him.” 

‘* Do not ask that of me, Winifred,” said the Colonel, frowning. ‘‘The 
bitterness of defeat is not yet over. My aunt expects too much.” 

“Tt is not for Aunt Winifred’s sake,” said Winifred, in a voice that shook 
with her intensity of feeling; ‘‘it is that he has seen Brer Nicholas.” 

The Colonel had been striding up and down the room, but he stopped 
short when Winifred said this, and seemed to ponder the-statement. 

‘*Tt is quite possible that he may have met—your brother,” he said at 
last; ‘‘ but what does that signify? I attach no importance to it.” 

‘*Oh, my father !”’ 
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The plaintive ery touched the Colonel, but it did not soften him. ‘‘How 
did you hear ?” he asked, gloomily. 

‘* Mom Bee told me; and yesterday I asked Lottie and Bess about it, but 
they know nothing; and Mom Bee knows so little. Oh, go to him; he is 
dear Aunt Winifred’s friend, you know. Just once! Just once !” 

‘¢ Winifred, what does this mean? Do you know this Captain Fletcher ?” 
the Colonel asked, suspiciously. 

‘*No, no; but I should be so thankful to see some one who has seen my 
brother.” Her voice died away, choked with tears. 

The Colonel went to the other end of the room, and stood there, looking 
at his daughter across the intervening space in gloomy silence. ‘‘ It is of 
Nicholas she thinks always,” he said to himself, bitterly; ‘‘not of my 
wrongs.” 

‘‘ Winifred, why cannot you let by-gones be by-gones ?” he exclaimed, at 
last. ‘‘I have given Nicholas up !” 

‘¢Oh, no! no!” Winifred entreated, shrinking as from a blow. 

‘¢ You should know,” the Colonel continued, in'a hard and bitter tone, 
‘*that because you wished it, I stooped to make overtures to my graceless 
son—that I wrote again and again; but he refused to respond, and now—” 

His voice shook, and he ceased abruptly. 

Winifred went to him and put her hand on hisarm. ‘‘ You know where 
he is, then ?” she whispered, her face transfigured with joy ineffable. 

Her father looked at her with burning eyes. ‘‘I know nothing of Nich- 
olas Thorne,” he said, coldly. ‘‘ For your sake I would have forgiven him. 
I have tried to find him, but he would not be found—and now—my sole 


* desire is to forget.” 


There was that in his face and his voice that touched Missy keenly. ‘‘ Oh, 
no, no, my father,” she faltered piteously. ‘‘To forget is death; and you 
love him still !” 

But on the instant the Colonel was himself again; his fatal shyness made 
him shrink from the very sympathy he craved. 

Yet would not Winifred be discouraged. ‘‘Try this once more,” she en- 
treated. ‘‘ Hear what Aunt Winifred’s friend has to tell.” 

The Colonel frowned and shook his head. ‘‘Ido not attach the slightest 
significance to any chance meeting he may have had with Nicholas. Pray 
let me hear no more of this,” he said, coldly. It enraged him to find his 
pretty daughter taking the part of this Northern stranger. ‘‘ I will be the 
judge in this matter,” he declared. 

‘Tf I should chance to meet him,” said Winifred slowly, and with be- ° 
seeching eyes, ‘‘I may speak to him—for Aunt Winifred’s sake? She was 
so faithful to me !” , 

‘There is no probability of your meeting him,” her father replied, with 
cold evasion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GLORY-ANN INTERFERES. 


WINIFRED THORNE was now determined, in spite of her father’s opposi- 
tion, to see Captain Fletcher. The first time, therefore, that she went to 
town to spend the day with her cousins she begged to have the carriage 
wait when she and Miss Elvira alighted at Mrs. Herry’s door. 
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‘*T should think you had had riding ¢ .ough, after nine miles,” said Miss 
Elvira ; ‘‘but you young people are never tired.” 

Winifred did not explain ; but as soon as she had seen her aunt comfort- 
ably settled in Cousin Myrtilla’s room she bravely announced to Lottie 
and Bess that she was going to drive to Mrs. Theodore Scott’s. 

‘*To meet that Yankee officer !” cried Lottie and Bess, indignantly. 

Yes,” said Winifred. 

‘‘Oh, Missy! Missy!” lamented Lottie. ‘‘We shouldn’t have thought 
it of you—a Southern born !” 

‘*For my part,” cried Bess, ‘‘I would rather never hear of my brother.” 

‘‘T haven’t asked you to go with me,” Winifred retorted, in an angry 
tone ; but checked herself, and added, with a sigh. ‘‘ We'd better not 
discuss this question, Bess.” ‘ 

‘ me Did your father give you leave?” asked Lottie, excitedly. ‘‘For if he 

j =, 

‘‘T haven’t asked him. Don’t say any more; I can’t help it; I don’t 
want to think whether I am right or wrong. Let me go!” 

She broke away and hastened out. At the gate she met Mom Bee. 

‘‘Whicherway you gwan, honey?’ asked the old nurse, suspiciously. 
‘*De sont me word you wuz ter be spendin’ de day, en’ I come stretways 
ter git a glimpse at you. I lows ter spen’ de day, myse’f, ef Miss Myrtilla 
ain’t objectin’, en’ I know she ain’t. Lemme tell you, chile; I ain’ got 
speech o’ dat Fed’ral gemman yit—” 

‘Never mind,” Missy interrupted, impatiently. ‘‘ Let me go!” 

‘*You ain’ gwan atter him, Missy, now sho’ly you ain't 2” 

“T surely am /” Missy declared. 

‘‘Den I kin tell you hit ain’t no use,” said Glory-Ann, planting herself 
solidly in the way. ‘‘ Miz Theodo’ Scott is done got him inter a two-hawse 
buggy, en’ tuk him down ter St. Mark’s. Fac’.” 

‘* How do you know ?” cried Missy, impatiently. 

‘How do I know? Ain’ de bespoke de buggy long o’ Tom Quash, who 
is quit de hotel en’ jined de livery stables?” Now, honey, jes’ you go 
back ter yo’ cousins en’ bejoy yo'self, en’ wait on succumstance. Leffum 
ter yo’ ole mammy. J gwan manage.” 

. Missy sighed and submitted. She sent the carriage away and returned 
to the parlor, where Lottie and Bess were still holding an indignation meet- 
ing. Mom Bee followed hard behind, but stopped upon the threshold. 

‘Oh, Winifred, we’re so glad you’ve changed your mind !” cried Lottie, 
as Winifred sat down, sighing. 

“‘T’ve not changed my mind,” Winifred returned ; ‘‘ but Mom Bee says 
they’ve gone to St. Mark’s. To-day of all days !” 

At this Bess looked up inquiringly, but Mom Bee’s vigorous pantomime 
imposed silence ; and Missy, who had turned away, was none the wiser. 

te that afternoon, when Miss Elvira and Missy had departed, the diple- 
matic Mom Bee sought a private audience of Mrs. Herry. 

‘* Hit’s about Missy, Miss Myrtilla,” she said, anxiously, ‘‘ cause dat chile 
ain’ got no mo’ gumption den a baby. Hit runs in de Thorne fam’bly ter be 
heady, en’ Missy is heady. Missle-virey, wid her eyes sot on de prah-book, 
she ain’ never gwan onerstan’ Missy ; en’ mawster, he don’t onerstan,’ 
nuther; leastwise, Missy gotter be policized.” 

“ ds — in the world is the matter?’ Mrs. Herry asked, bewildered and 
armed. 

‘*Miss Myrtilla, I is ‘most ‘shamed ter tell you. Missy done begged ter 
yun atter dat Fed’ral gemman ter Miz Theodo’ Scott, ’cawse dis ole fool 
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nigger had ter go let on dat de wuz a talk he had met up wid Mawse Nick 
in de wah. Lawd! Miss Myrtilla, I cotch dat chile on de track of dat Fed- 
*ral gemman dis blessed mawnin’? He’s a proper gemman, maybe ; but 
mawster ain’ gwan know nothin’ ’bout him, ’en Missy got no business fol- 
lowin’ him up, jes’ ter git a word bout Mawse Nick.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Mrs. Herry. ‘‘She must not.” 

‘‘ 7 know better den tell her she musn’,” said the sagacious Glory-Ann. 
‘*T wuz ’bleeged ter tell dat bumptious chile what Miz Theodo’ Scott en’ 
dat Fed’ral wuz outen town. But I can’t keep on tellin’ sich lies ter save 
her manners. She ain’ gwan bullieve me bom-bye. You en’ me is gotter 
look atter Missy, Miss Myrtilla. Now I’m gwan see dat Fed’ral gemman, 
come ter-morrer. Hit ain’ no use ter ax Mawster ter put his wah-feelins 
en’ his politics in his pocket ; he ain’ gwan do hit. Hit’s me what gwan fin’ 
out ’bout Mawse Nick ; *en den I’m gwan back ter de plantation, ef I totes 
myse’f, ter tell Missy, fur de peace o’ her min’. De ain’ much use in free- 
dom ez I kin see, ef a ole nigger lak me ain’ free ter use her jedgment. 
En’, ef you please, Miss Myrtilla, len’ me yo’ side-saddle, en’ I’ll mek out, 
some ways, ter git a muel.” 

The next morning Glory-Ann interviewed Captain John Lorrimer 
Fletcher. 

She was greatly disappointed to find this important personage in citi- 
zen’s dress, but otherwise his appearance won her approval; she decided 
in an instant that he was ‘‘ quality,” and she did obeisance accordingly. 

The Captain was seated at a table in Mrs. Theodore Scott’s prim little 
parlor, writing a letter, and he did not relish the interruption; yet he was 
agreeably impressed by the stately manner of this old negro woman ina 
blue homespun gown and a towering yellow turban. 

‘* Well,” he said, with a sigh of impatience, ‘‘ what can I do for you, my 

mauma ?” 

A Southerner would have addressed her as ‘‘ auntie.” 

ce eyes twinkled. ‘‘Talk lak I nussed him,” she commented. 
to herself. ° 

‘*T’se Glory-Ann, suh,” she said, with a second obeisance, ‘‘ what nussed 
Mawse Nick; Mawse Nick what you met up wid in de wah,” she explained 
anxiously, seeing that he gave no sign of comprehension. ‘‘ Mawse Nicho- 
las Thorne, tubbe sho !” 

‘‘Oh !” exclaimed Captain Fletcher, pushing away his writing materials. 
‘* Who sent you ?” 

‘‘Dullaw, mawster, de ain’ nobody sont me; I come o’ my own notion. 
I nussed all de Thorne chillen; en’ Missy, she ain’ studyin’ nothin’ but 
Mawse Nick—” 

‘* Missy ?’ the Captain repeated, inquiringly. It was a name he had 
never heard. 

‘*Dat’s Miss Winifred Thorne—” 

‘* Ah, yes; I understand,” said John Fletcher, biting his moustache to 
hide a smile. Miss Winifred Thorne was the young lady who had turned — 
her back upon him one day, in Mrs. Lorrimer’s parlor, and marched out 
of the room. Mrs. Lorrimer had told him her history afterward ; and he 
had promised to befriend this defiant young lady’s brother, if ever the op- 

rtunity should offer. And, strange to say, the opportunity did offer. 
Nicholas Thorne was wounded and taken prisoner at Nashville ; yet Cap- 
tain Fletcher might never have heard of him, except for an old negro, who, 
following after, in mortal terror of shot and shell, and by dint of sheer 
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persistency of inquiry, had found his young master in the hospital, and 
had insisted upon being held prisoner with him. 

All this the Captain told Glory-Ann. 

‘‘En’ wuz dat old nigger a roun’-faced, grinnin’ ole nigger, wid big teeth, 
en’ his name was Gilbert, en’ he walked hippity-hop?” she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

ret believe Gilbert was his name,” the Captain admitted. 

“De amazin’ Powers! Ole man Gilbert, tubbe sho! What a gret pity 
ole man Dublin is dead en’ gawn, dat he can’t hear de news! Ain’ Missy 
gwan be s’prised !” 

‘‘ Hardly,” said Captain Fletcher, smiling. ‘‘She told Mrs. Lorrimer 
that she herself sent him to her brother.” 

Glory-Ann opened wide her eyes, and drew a long breath. This was the 
most astounding news of all. ‘‘ Dat Missy,” she said, ‘‘ is jes’ ez heady ez 
de res’ o’ de Thornes. One o’ dese days, I do ’spect she gwan tek a notion 
ter go beginst mawster; en’ den what? En’ what ’bout Mawse Nicholas, ef 
you please, suh ?” 

There was little more to tell. Through Captain Fletcher’s exertions 
Nicholas had been promptly exchanged, and the Captain had never heard 
from him since. 

Unfortunately, Captain Fletcher could not recall the name of the little 
place in Mississippi where Nicholas’s home then was, and where his wife 
and child were living ; he had made no memorandum of it, and the letter 
he wrote Mrs. Lorrimer at the time had never reached her. 

‘Tm pow’ful ’bleeged ter you, mawster,” said Glory-Ann, with a pro- 
found courtesy. ‘‘I dunno what my po’ little Missy is gwan do ’bout hit 
all ; but I know hit gwan give de chile some sort 0’ comfort.” 

That evening John Fletcher said to his friend, Mrs. Theodore Scott : 

‘You have betrayed me ; I happened to tell you of my having met Nich- 
olas Thorne, before I knew that his father would refuse to receive me, and 
now the story has gone abroad.” 

‘Tt was too good to keep,” was all the satisfaction Mrs. Scott gave him. 

He smiled and shrugged his shoulders, saying: 

‘That unbending old Southerner will imagine that I am trying to force 
his recognition.” 

‘* You can decline in your turn,” his friend suggested. 

‘*T shall never have the chance,” John Fletcher said ; ‘but, after all, 
what does it matter?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PERSUASION. 


GLory-ANN was the possessor of ‘‘a loose six bits,” as she termed the 
small floating capital of seventy-five cents that did not form part of the 
hoard she cherished in the toe of a stocking: and With this sum she hired 
a mule, which she equipped with the side-saddle borrowed from ‘‘ Miss 
Myrtilla,” and in the afternoon she set out alone for Thorne Hill. Being 
minded, however, to pay a visit to an old acquaintance on the way, she did 
not reach her destination until the next morning. She held a private in- 
terview with Missy, as soon as the Colonel rode out to inspect his fields; 
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and when he returned, the old woman was jogging on her way back to 
town. She had done her part; it remained for Missy to manage the Colo- 
nel, if that were possible. 

Winifred was in the parlor, alone, when her father came in, and it 
‘needed but a glance to show him that something had happened to move 
her deeply. Her face was very pale, but in her eyes was a wistful look 
that made him uneasy. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Winifred?” he asked. 

‘*Mom Bee has been here,” she said, after a moment’s pause, and almost 
in a whisper. This did not seem to her at all what she had meant to say, 
but she uttered the first words that came. 

‘* Well,” said the Colonel, with a smile, ‘‘ have your own way about Mor. 
Bee, Winifred; make what bargain you like to induce her to stay. Pro 
vided you are pleased, I shall be satisfied. 

Winifred uttered a faint ejaculation, and clasped her hands. ‘‘She has 
been to see me about Brer Nicholas.” 

The Colonel started; his color came and went in violent alternations, and 
he “i? helplessly into the nearest chair. ‘What does this mean?” he 
asked. 

Captain Fletcher—” 

‘* And does he make a go-between of one of my old slaves?” thundered 
the Colonel, springing to his feet. ‘‘ A meddlesome puppy!” 

* a father; it was Mom Bee who went to him of her own accord, for 
my sake.” 

The Colonel sat down again, and Winifred -went on to tell the Captain’s 
story. Her father heard her without interruption: what he felt she could 
not divine, for, the first shock over, his countenance gave no indication of 
his thoughts. 

‘‘Tt must be true!” she exclaimed, passionately, when she had ended. 
‘* What will you do about it?” 

Colonel Thorne did not immediately reply. He could be as impulsive as 
Winifred herself, but he could not be confiding. ‘‘ We have no assurance 
that Nicholas still lives,” he said, at last. 

Winifred clasped her hands. ‘‘ Let us hope!” she whispered. 

‘*T am very tired, just now,” the Colonel sighed. ‘‘I will lie down until 
dinner is ready.” 

‘He does not care!” thought Missy, bitterly. How was she to know 
that he sought the privacy of his own room to hide the storm of mingled 
emotions that shook his very life? He would fain have Nicholas at home 
again, but he could not bring himself to say so. 

When he reappeared at dinner, he was calm, and immediately after- 
ward he ordered his horse and rode away. Missy supposed that he was 
going to see her aunt Pauline and Flora. 

It was long past ten o’clock that night when the Colonel returned, and 
it gave him a thrill of unaccustomed joy to find his daughter sitting up 
alone, to keep his supper warm. At most did he hope that she would 
scold him; but Winifred was not actuated by anxiety on her father’s . 
account; she had the utmost confidence in his ability to take care of him- 


self; her object in sittigg up for him was to win his favor for her brother. 
What unspeakable comfort it would have given her could she but have 
known that he had ridden to Tallahassee expressly to see Captain Fletcher; 
but her father did not tell her; he only bade her go to bed. He had had 
his ride in vain, for Captain Fletcher was away, on a long-delayed visit to 
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St. Marks, and Colonel Thorne preferred to wait for an answer to the note 
he had left for the Captain before saying anything to Winifred. 

The news brought by Glory-Ann made Miss Elvira very uncomfortable. 
She was a creature of habit, and she had formed the habit, in the past 
eight years, of living without her nephew. She had practically forgotten 
him. Every hope that centered in him had died the day she heard of his 
marriage with Dosia Furnival, and she could not see now that his return, 
granting that he lived, was to be desired. Indeed, Miss Elvira preferred 
to believe him dead, since never, never again could he be the Nicholas of 
old. She had long ago persuaded herself that the Colonel would do his 
_ whole duty if he made some provision for Nicholas in his will; the pros- 

pect of having Dosia and her children ‘at Thorne Hill was regarded by Miss 
Elvira pretty much as she might have regarded an invasion of the Bar- 
barians. 

‘“*You don’t reflect how times are changed, Winifred,” she fretted. 
‘¢ And there’s no denying that Dosia cannot be congenial; she isn’t one of 

‘¢ Let us find them first,” said Winifred, reddening; ‘‘all other questions 
can be settled afterward.” 

‘¢ How are you going to find them?” Miss Elvira asked, with provoking 
meekness. ‘‘ Nicholas is either dead or he has forgotten us. For my 
part I’d rather believe him dead; he must be so changed.” ~ 

Winifred shuddered. ‘‘ You are very cruel,” she said, hoarsely. ‘ If 
my father would but have Captain Fletcher here once, justonce, we might 
find some clue.” 

‘‘ Winifred Thorne! Do you not know that if your father were to bring 
that man here your aunt Pauline and your cousin Flora never would 
cross this threshold again? It is yow who are cruel! Think of Aleck, 
killed at Chickamauga ?”’ 

The tears sprang to Winifred’s eyes. ‘‘ It is life that is cruel,” she said, 
sadly. ‘But you need not be uneasy. It is three days since Mom Bee 
came to us with the news about Brer Nicholas, and I asked my father, 
yesterday, if he did not intend to see Captain Fletcher; but he said I was 
never to ask him that again. And Iam but a girl; what can J do but as- 
sault Heaven with my prayers ?” 

Colonel Thorne had not seen fit to acquaint his daughter with the fact 
that Captain Fletcher had written to decline the invitation to visit Thorne 
Hill, conveyed in that note the Colonel had left with Mrs. Scott a few days 
before. 

A week later Glory-Ann took up her permanent abode at Thorne Hill. 
She announced her willingness to accept the house the Colonel had offered 
her, and she was not backward in demanding the cow and the pigs, nor 
did she hesitate to hint that a few chickens, by way of a start, would be 
acceptable. 

It would be hard to say just what it was that induced Mom Bee to return. 
She had been heard to tell Chaney, who was temporarily presiding over 
the Thorne Hill kitchen, that ‘‘ sence mawster could tek care of ole Dicey, 
he mought jes’ ez well tek care o’ Glory-Ann;” and, also, she had been 
heard to declare that she ‘‘ wouldn’ give a handful o’ cow-pease fur dese 
young niggers o’ freedom what had plum’ los’ track o’ dey manners;” but 
if her solemn assertion was to be believed, her return was prompted solely 
by affection for ‘‘ little Missy.” She informed Mrs. Herry, when she car- 
ried back the side-saddle, that she felt in duty bound to look after ‘‘ dat 
chile.” The Colonel, she explained, being only a man, couldn’t be expected 
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to know how to look after a girl; ‘‘en’ ez fur Missle-virey—well, Miss 
Myrtilla, you know Missle-virey ain’t got no succullation”’—whatever 
Glory-Ann might mean by that. 

Thus settled again at Thorne Hill, this faithful nurse kept a sharp eye 
upon ‘‘ little Missy,” admonishing that young lady as she saw fit, and 
criticising her visitors freely; for Missy was ‘‘ sweet and twenty ” now, and 
had admirers not a few. But the right man was slow to put in an appear- 
ance, or Glory-Ann was hard to please. This one was stingy, that one was 
wasteful, another had no manners—Glory Ann was exacting as to ‘‘ man- 
ners”—and yet another had no money, an insuperable objection, in Glory- 
Ann's opinion. 

‘‘T shall never marry,” Winifred would say, gravely. ‘‘I am not like 
other girls.” 

‘* No, dat you ain’, my honey.” 

‘¢T shall spend my life for my Brer Nicholas.” 

‘* Don’t you go promus dat too fas’ now, chile; yo’ time ain’ come,” said 
Mom Bee, with an air of prophecy that gave Missy a vague uneasiness, 
remembering how many of Mom Bee’s sayings had come to pass. 

But something happened soon that Mom Bee had never prophesied. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


As Colonel Thorne was riding homeward, one day, at noon, he was 
startled by the sight of a powerful black horse, saddled and bridled, but 
riderless, galloping furiously in the direction of Tallahassee; a little farther 
on, as he turned the corner of the brier-patch where old Gilbert used to 
gather sassafras roots, his own horse shied violently, and the Colonel was 
hardly surprised to find a man lying on the edge of the road, motionless, 
with his head against the obtruded roots of an overhanging oak. His face 
was hidden by his position, but his hat had fallen off, revealing a well- 
shaped head, and fair, closely-cut hair. 

The Colonel dismounted, and lifting the unconscious head, discovered the 
face of a stranger, a well-dressed, well-made man, of two or three and 
thirty, perhaps, and unmistakably a gentleman. He revived, in a measure, 
as his head was moved to a more comfortable position, and muttered, in- 
distinctly, ‘‘ Lost my way.” 

‘¢ All right, sir,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ What is your name ?” 

There was an effort to answer, but the voice died away in an inarticulated 
murmur. 

Colonel Thorne, having made a pillow of his overcoat for the stranger’s 
head, remounted his horse and galloped back to the field, where some - 
negroes were at work, to order the construction of a litter of pine boughs, 
upon which the injured man was borne to Thorne Hill. 

A messenger was dispatched to town to summon a doctor, and to leave at 
the hotel a statement in writing that an unknown man had been found 
unconscious, on the road near Thorne Hill, and carried to Colonel Thorne’s 
house. 

Nothing was found on the stranger’s person to give any clue to his iden- 
tity, but had he come heralded by unimpeachable introductions, he could 
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not have been made more welcome. Miss Elvira bestirred herself with 
eager alacrity to have a room put in readiness; the Colonel gave his per- 
sonal attention to his unconscious guest, using such skill as he possessed, 
for his recovery; while Missy, watching at one of the front windows for the 
doctor, who she thought would never come, sighed to think that there was 
so little she could do. 

As thus she sat alone, in the fast-gathering gloom of the wintry evening, 
her thoughts wandered away to her long-absent brother, who himself had 
been a sufferer among strangers. Alas! where washenow? When should 
she see him again ? 

‘¢ Missy, is dat you?” It was Glory-Ann’s voice that penetrated the shad- 
ows, and presently Glory-Ann’s withered hand was laid on Missy’s arm. 
‘‘De doctor done come, honey,” she said, in an awesome whisper. 

‘* When !” exclaimed Winifred, starting up in alarm. 

‘¢ Bless yo’ soul, bout a half hour ago. He come de short cut, en’ is gone 
stret upstairs, by de back do’. Tell you, Miss Winifred, honey, he tuk one 
look at dat man, en’ he shuk his head, en’ Missle-virey, when she hear dat, 
is plum gin up wid de headache. De grit o’ de Thornes was lef’ outen her 
make-up, you better bullieve; dat hukkom I ain’ tellin’ Missle-virey what I 
gwan tell you. Missy, chile, don’t you know who dat, upstairs ?” 

‘* No,” said Winifred, seized with a violent trembling. ‘‘I did not see; 
I could not bear to look at him; how should I know ?” 

‘¢ Hit’s de Fed’ral gemman,” Mom Bee announced, in the voice of fate. 

‘¢Oh, Mom Bee!” broke from Winifred’s white lips, a cry of mingled 
dismay, reproach, and disappointment; for one wild moment the baseless 
hope that the stranger might prove to be Nicholas had completely mastered 
her; it left her faint and ill. She sank back in her chair, clasping her head 
in her hands. 

‘‘Dullaw, Missy,” said Glory-Ann, impatiently; ‘‘ thought you wuz gwan 
be dat glad ter git speech wid him ‘long o’ Mawse Nick? ’Pears lak you 
hates him mo’ fur a Yankee den you kin thank him fur a frien’. ‘I’se 
s’prised at you; I is dat.” 

‘‘Don’t let him die,” said Winifred, rallying with a sudden sense of satis- 
faction that it had fallen to her father’s lot to cancel the obligation to Cap- 
tain Fletcher on Nicholas’s behalf. 

‘‘Don’t you be no ways oneasy,” said Glory-Ann. ‘‘ Doctors got a way 
o’ shakin’ dey heads; hit meks ’em ’pear lak de know mo’n de do. He 
gwan git over hit, honey; but hit gwan be a tough pull, I’m skeered.” 

Doctor Lane now came in, rubbing his hands, and Glory-Ann precipi- 
tately retired, to give her attention to the supper-table, seeing that Miss 
Elvira was incapacitated. 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, brusquely, ‘‘here’s a queer state of things! 
Suppose you’ve no idea who your guest is? Nobody less than that Yankee, 
Fletcher, whom your father declined to receive. Odd, isn’t it, that the 
Colonel had never even seen him? Good joke, eh, Miss Winifred ?” 

_ Winifred did not even smile. ‘‘Is he badly hurt?” ‘she asked, 
gravely. 

‘Pretty serious case;” and Doctor Lane went into details that Winifred 
could not understand. ‘‘So, you see, you may have him on your hands 
for some time to come,” he continued, in conclusion. ‘‘ But we'll save 
him, if we can, eh, Miss Winifred, though he is a Yankee ?”’ 

Winifred made no reply; but the Colonel, who had come in a moment 
before, said, a little stiffly: 
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‘Tt is an unfortunate occurrence; much to be regretted; we must hope 
that the accident may have no untoward ending.” 

‘¢Look out, Miss Winifred !” cried Doctor Lane, laughing. 

Winifred was very angry. ‘‘There is no occasion to say that to me!” 
she retorted. 

‘‘Well, I hope you won’t find him an insurmountably objectionable 

est,” said Doctor Lane, good-humoredly. ‘‘ He isa friend of your aunt’s, 

understand, Colonel ?” 

‘*Yes,” the Colonel answered, still with stiffness; ‘‘but under the cir- 
cumstances any man would be entitled to my a, sir.” 

This was a sentiment in which Miss Elvira fully concurred; though she 
was dismayed beyond measure when she learned who was the guest an un- 
toward accident had sent to Thorne Hill. ‘‘It is really a great embarrass- 
ment,” she lamented to Winifred. ‘‘Of course your Aunt Pauline and 
Flora can’t come to see us now.” 

“It isn’t a matter of choice to have Captain Fletcher here,” said Wini- 
fred, with an impatient sigh. 

‘« That is true,” Miss Elvira agreed, in a tone of relief. ‘‘ We had, indeed, 
no choice; it was altogether providential.” 

This view of the situation she repeated to Mrs. Theodore Scott, who called 
the next day. It had been Mrs. Theodore Scott’s deliberate choice to have 
Captain Fletcher at her house, Miss Elvira reflected, with a comfortable 
sense of superiority. 

Mrs. Theodore Scott, with heightened color, hastened to assure Miss 
Elvira that she likewise had had no choice; she had extended hospitality to 
this soldier of the Northern army from a sense of duty. 

‘*T know very well that people have thought hard of me,” she said, tear- 
fully; ‘‘ but the man was ill; he came to Tallahassee for his health, and 
here he was, ill among strangers. And his mother was my friend, dear 
Miss Winifred,” she continued, addressing herself to the young girl, as to a 
more sympathetic listener; ‘‘ what could I do?” 

‘*You know best, of course, Mrs. Scott,” said Winifred, coldly. 

‘Yes, she was my friend!” Mrs. Scott repeated, with some asperity, 
feeling that she had not received the hearty endorsement she had hoped for 
from Winifred. ‘‘I was a poor, friendless little thing at school, and 
Adelaide Hardy, who was a good deal older than I, was always my 
champion. And this was not all; her father was rich and mine was poor, 
and it was through her kindness and liberality that I enjoyed advantages I 
could not otherwise have had. She is dead now, but I don’t forget all she 
did for me.” 

‘*No,” said Winifred, ‘‘ you could not forget that.” She rose and moved 
restlessly about the room, and at last came and stood beside Mrs. Scott’s 
chair; she felt a strong, incomprehensible impulse to stoop and kiss that 
lady, but she resisted it. 

‘“‘T am a Southerner, and I have the sentiments of a Southerner,” Mrs. 
Scott continued, with some excitement, ‘‘as Captain Fletcher knows; but I 
receive him for his dear mother’s sake; and this I can say for him—he is a 
gentleman.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Winifred, crisply. ‘‘My Aunt Winifred’s friend must 
be a gentleman.” 

‘Tf it had not been for the war!” Mrs. Scott exclaimed, with a bitter 
sigh. ‘‘As my husband says, Captain Fletcher has come too late for the 
old times, and too soon for the new. Mr. Scott, you know, dear Miss El- 
vira, is such a sufferer from that wound he received at Shiloh—hardly ever 
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leaves the house; and the Captain is so kind about playing chess with him. 
Of course we avoid all discussion of the war; and so I would advise you to 
do, Miss Winifred.” 

‘“*] have no wish to discuss any subject with him, except my brother 
Nicholas,” Winifred replied coldly. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
WINIFRED’S THANKS. 


AFTER many weary days, John Fletcher at last was able to make his 
appearance down-stairs. Very pale and weak, the ghost of his former self, 
he looked, as he sat in the sunshine on the broad piazza; and Winifred’s 
heart was in her throat at sight of him. He was alone, and she saw that 
now was her opportunity to speak to him of Nicholas; and yet she ap- 

roached him not without embarrassment, for she could not forget that she 
had refused to speak to him under Mrs. Lorrimer’s roof. 

Neither could John Fletcher forget the occasion when this young lady 
had turned her back upon him and marched out of the room, emphasizing 
every step with her small crutch as though she desired to crush him—as 
possibly she did; and now she ignored that proceeding! He bowed his 
acknowledgements somewhat stiffly, when she said, with an effort to over- 
come a certain shyness: ‘‘I am so glad that you are able to be out;” but 
when, on a sudden impulse, and with a deepening color, she stretched out 
her hand, he smiled as he took it, and the rudeness of the past was for- 
gotten. He had been interested in Winifred’s story; but little was lacking 
to interest him in Winifred herself. 

She looked at him with all her soul in her eyes for the space of several 
seconds before she found words, and then they came almost in a whisper. 

‘You do not know how much it means to me,” she said, ‘‘ to shake 
hands with you, who have shaken hands with Brer Nicholas. Tell me of 
him! Tell me all! It is the nearest I can come to him!” 

Captain Fletcher had felt rather bored by the interest his meeting with 
Nicholas Thorne had excited, but now he was moved to tell the story with 
a minuteness of detail he had never yet bestowed upon it. It was not that 
a beautiful young girl was listening, with her wistful eyes upon his face; it 
was the pathos of her long, unwavering devotedness of affection that stirred 
his deepest, most reverent sympathy—a pathos the more touching by con- 
trast with the fact that her brother’s affection for her had seemed to him 
to have faded into a calm and ordinary memory. But he could not tell 
her this; neither could he tell her that Nicholas’s heart was hardened 
against his father. 

‘¢ My father is growing old,” Winifred said, sadly, when he had ended. 
‘‘The war has made many people old in this part of the world. And I— 
if I do not find Brer Nicholas, I, too, shall be old—old.” 

The Captain was conscious of two distinct sentiments on hearing her ex- 
press herself in this way—an irresistible irritation that she should use the 
negro term ‘‘ Brer” for ‘‘ Brother,” and an equally irresistible irritation 
that so much feeling should be lavished upon Nicholas Thorne. 

‘¢ But he will come back some blessed day !” she exclaimed, with a sud- 
den change of tone. ‘‘ He will come back, and Daddy Gilbert with him ! 
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Poor old Daddy Gilbert! How it must have grieved him to forego his 
little possessions here; but he'did it at my bidding. I did not know that 
it would be for so long. I was but a child, and it seemed an easy thing for 
me to have my own way. But I must not tire you,” she interrupted her- 
self. ‘‘I will go now.” 

Fletcher was glad she had spared him thanks. ‘‘If her hatred is pro- 

rtioned to her love,” he said to himself, gazing after her, ‘‘ with what 
intensity she must hate a Yankee!” And he laughed aloud. 

In the dusk, that evening, Winifred went out to Glory-Ann’s house and 
—— the old woman to make the waffles for supper; and Mom Bee 

m 

‘*Hukkom Chaney can’t cook ter suit you here lately, Missy? ’Pears 
ter me you mighty notionate all of a suddin’.” 

‘*Chaney can’t, she never could make waffles equal to yours, Mom Bee,” 
coaxed Missy. ‘‘ And Captain Fletcher is down-stairs to-day, for the first 
time; don’t you know he will be tired and hungry ?” 

‘¢You is done put yo’ wah-feelins inter yo’ pocket, is you?” said Glory- 


n. 

Glory-Ann was keeping her vigilant eyes very wide open at this time. 
Indeed, Miss Winifred Thorne’s probable attitude toward the Yankee cap- 
tain provoked surmise on all sides. The situation was freely discussed by 
Mrs. Leonard Thorne, who, of course, avoided Thorne Hill, but who was 
therefore the oftener at Mrs. Herry’s. 

‘*Tt’s a dreadful state of things,” she said, with complacency. ‘‘If that 
Yankee should lose his heart to Missy, that wouldn’t so much matter; serve 
him right, I’m thinking; but suppose Missy should take a fancy to him ?” 

‘*Tt isn’t supposable |” cried Bess, hotly. 

‘¢Yes, it is supposable,” Mrs. Leonard insisted, with obstinate calm. 
‘‘There is no saying what Winifred Thorne may or may not do. She al- 
ways was headstrong, you know; and she wouldn’t care for her father’s 
consent.” 

‘¢T am not so sure, as to that,” Mrs. Herry objected, charitably. ‘‘She 
always pays her father the most respectful deference.” 

“Tm glad you give it the right name !” said Mrs. Thorne, with a chilly 
little laugh. ‘‘ We can’t say no loves her father, as you’ve seen for your- 
self, Cousin Myrtilla.” 

Mrs. Herry had seen it and sorrowed over it. When next Winifred came 
to town, ‘‘ Missy, dear child,” she said, with affectionate entreaty, ‘‘ why 
is it that you do not love your father ?” 

‘‘But I do,” said the girl, reddening. ‘‘ At least, I love him, I suppose, 
just as most girls love their fathers.” 

She had no mind to confess that she had awakened to a strange self- 
knowledge of late. Time had been when she was sure that she could never 
love any one as she loved her brother; her very lameness, the witness of the 
strength and devotedness of that affection, had held her aloof from the 
love that enters so largely into the dreams of girlhood; but now, to her . 
dismay and confusion, she perceived that she was capable of a sentiment 
different altogether from that which she cherished for her brother. The 
discovery filled her with impatience and indignation against herself; and 
if her long-rebellious heart did not yet throb with a daughter’s tender love, 
she had at least begun to understand both her father’s need of sympathy 
and his shrinking therefrom. But of all this Winifred could not speak, and 
Mrs. Herry forbore to urge her. 

John Fletcher’s position at this time was by no means entirely to his lik- 
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ing. So long as his life hung trembling in the balance, so long as he re- 
mained confined to his room, he felt no embarrassment in being the guest 
of Colonel Thorne; in misfortune he was ‘‘a man and brother,” and no 
shadow chilled the hospitality heartily accorded him; but now that he was 
on his feet again there was an irksome consciousness of the chasm across 
which no cordial hand-clasp yet was possible. In a thousand indefinable 
ways John Fletcher realized the truth of Mr. Scott’s lament, that he had 
come too late for the old times, too soon for the new. The very care with 
which his host ignored all topics that could lead to heated discussion gave 
him an irritating sense of being superfluous. 

Christmas was drawing near, the first Christmas after the war, and the 
Northerner shrank instinctively from spending this festival with the 
Thornes. Dr. Lane, however, insisted that his patient could not yet bear 
the journey to town, and Colonel Thorne, more peremptory than the doc- 
tor himself, would not hear of his guest’s departure. 

‘*T have pledged myself to my aunt, and your old friend,” he said, ‘‘ for 
ae! perfect recovery. You must allow me the satisfaction of keeping my 
word.” 

So John Fletcher resigned himself to stay. Thorne Hill was not devoid 
of interest for an observant stranger, disposed to study the transitional 
state of Southern life. The Colonel, Miss Elvira, Mom Bee were all of them 
representatives of types that must rapidly pass away. And there, too, was 
Missy, by far the most interesting study that Thorne Hill afforded. Very 
little did John Fletcher see of her; yet it did not escape him that she was, 
in a certain sense, aloof from her father and her aunt. From his heart he 
pitied her uneventful days, her isolated life; but he was far too wise to give 
any sign of his sympathy, for Winifred, in a way as unmistakable as it was 
indefinable, had given him to understand that there was an insurmount- 
able barrier between them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE GLOAMING. 


CHRISTMAS Day came, that sad, first Christmas after the war, and John 
Fletcher, who had vainly hoped to leave before this date, declined to make 
his appearance at breakfast. : 

The day was not marked by the old-time hilarity; that was over forever. 
There was no supply of egg-nog and gingerbread, no popping of fire-crack- 
ers, and the shout of ‘‘ Chris’mus Gif’ !” was feeble and infrequent. Missy 
dispensed a few presents privately to such of the old family negroes as re- 
mained in her father’s service, as well as to some few deserters, who had 
taken advantage of that day’s holiday to visit Thorne Hill. 

The Colonel shut himself up in his office all the morning, and Miss Elvira 
and Winifred went alone to church. 

John Fletcher remained in his own room; it was his purpose to remain 
there all day, but in the afternoon Glory-Ann brought him a little note 
from Missy. 

‘“‘T know why you staid away from breakfast,” she wrote; ‘‘it was 
kindly meant, but you are our guest, and you must dine with us. It will 
not be gay, but you will know how to pardon the absence of gayety.” 
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John Fletcher was three and thirty; he thought he had outgrown all 
sentimental foolishness, but he put Winifred’s note carefully away; it was 
his only Christmas present! And of course he accepted the invitation. 

The dinner was not gay; an inevitable sense of constraint brooded over 
the company and made the meal a penance, and each one was secretly 
glad to quit the table. 

When the sun had gone down, Winifred left Miss Elvira making up her 
account with Bishop Ken, and went out for a walk. The air was chill and 
light clouds obscured the sky, but Winifred feared neither the night air 
nor the fast-gathering gloom. 

John Fletcher saw her as she went across the yard, under the leafless 
China-trees, and an impulse for which he did not seek to account urged 
him to follow. Wherefore should he, because of a war that was over, be 
forever an alien? She had sent him the invitation to dinner;. rather 
would he have fasted; but because she had asked it he did violence to his 
feelings; it was too much to expect him to do violence to his feelings a 
second time in one day, and he followed her. With swift strides he over- 
took her just as she reached the gate that led into the lane. 

‘* Allow me?” he said, as he stepped forward to open it. 

She turned and looked at him; a sudden blush swept over his face as 
she thanked him. 

‘* May I go with you?” he asked, boldly. ‘‘It is too late for you to be 
out alone,” he urged, seeing her hesitate; ‘‘ it is growing dark, and—” 

‘‘T am not afraid,” she said. ‘‘I am going no farther than Daddy Gil- 
bert’s old cabin. It is not a place that can interest you—” 

‘* But I may go with you?” he reiterated. 

Winifred smiled, and they walked on in silence. He had never yet been 
able to conquer the constraint that oppressed him in her presence, and she 
had never learned the art of ‘‘ making talk.” She did not speak until they 
reached the fence enclosing old Gilbert’s deserted dwelling. 

‘‘This is the place,” she said, and pushed open the sagging gate before 
the Captain could offer to assist her. ‘‘ You will never see all that I see in 
this poor spot,” she added; but she held the gate open, and the Captain 
smiled and stepped inside. 

A dense thicket of plum-bushes had grown up at the back of the house, 
and the dry stalks of the self-sown Palma Christi bean occupied all the 
little space in front; the path to the broken door-step was overgrown with 
rank knot-grass that had lost its greenness, and all about the half-fallen 
and abandoned little dwelling there brooded a melancholy calm, intensified 
by the fast-gathering shadows. 

‘¢ The negroes say this place is haunted,” Missy said; ‘‘ but I am the only 
ghost that flits this way. I like to come here when I am sad.” 

‘‘And are you sad now?” John Fletcher asked, impulsively, with a 
deeper sympathy than he dared to show. 

A moment’s pause followed; then Missy said, in a light tone, as if she 
would dismiss the subject— 

‘¢ There is no reason why I should be very gay—just now.” 

Her brave endurance, her proud reserve, touched John Fletcher more 
deeply than any complaining. An infinite tenderness took possession of 
him, as he contemplated this child—he was more than ten years her senior 
—so ethereal, so young to be thus overshadowed by sorrow and infirmity. 

‘“¢ Just now’?” he repeated, with a passionate wish to comfort her. 
‘* But this will not last! You are so young; life is only beginning. There 
is happiness in store for you; I am sure of it!” 
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Even while he spoke he perceived, with a thrill of glad wonder, that 
Winifred made a slight, involuntary movement, as if she would draw 
nearer to him, and on the instant he was by her side. 

But she had not heard a word he said. She was gazing intently into the 
depths of the plum-thicket, with panting breath and quick-beating heart. 
‘* What is that?” she gasped, in a terrified whisper, and clutched the 
Captain’s arm. 

‘*Do not be frightened,” he said, as he laid his hand on hers, which was 
cold and trembling. ‘‘ There is nothing here to harm you.” 

‘*There! Do you not see?” she whispered, fearfully. ‘‘ Or, am I going 
mad?’ And with a stifled scream, Winifred Thorne hid her eyes against 
the Yankee Captain’s arm. 

‘*Tt is only an old negro,” he answered, as what had seemed a shadow 
emerged from the thicket and assumed-definite form. 

‘* An old negro,” Missy repeated, and shivered from head to foot. ‘‘ Are 
there, indeed, such things as ghosts?” But she did not look up until she 
heard the old, familiar greeting— 

‘¢ Why, Missy! Missy! huh you do?” 

The voice, the words, electrified her. She abandoned fear; she sprang 
forward; she seemed to fly to meet the apparition coming along the grass- 
grown path; and, stretching out her hands, she clasped them over old Gil- 
bert’s toil-hardened fingers, while her crutch fell forgotten on the ground. 

‘* At last! Oh, at last!” Her voice rang out upon the twilight stillness, 
full of an infinite pathos of thanksgiving. 

Somehow, John Fletcher was not as pleased as he should have been; he 
felt himself deserted. He picked up the crutch and stood irresolute, loth 
to leave, yet uncertain whether it became him to stay. 

‘*Tubbe sho!” old Gilbert responded, with a chuckle of supreme satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘Hit’s me! En’ you is dat growed, Missy, en’ prutty ez a pink! 
Lawd love de chile!” 

‘*Brer Nicholas? Where is Brer Nicholas ?” 

‘*Missy, ain’t Mawse Nicholas here at home?’ asked old Gilbert, 
anxiously. 

‘*No!” cried Missy, sharply. ‘‘Oh, why do you ask that ?” 

‘*Den, Missy, chile, I dunno whey is Mawse Nicholas,” said the old man, 
slowly and sorrowfully. 

Missy’s head drooped; her slight form swayed like a reed. Captain 
Fletcher sprang forward and saved her from falling. 

‘*Why, I lowed you wuz mawster,” said old Gilbert, bewildered; ‘‘ en’ 
praise be ter glory—I do bullieve—you sho’ly is—Mawse Gin’ral Fletcher, 
in de Fedral Army!” 

‘‘That’s my name, but not my rank,” the Captain replied, as he placed 
Winifred on the door-step. 

‘‘Thank you; I wasn’t going to fall,” said she, with averted head. 

John Fletcher felt snubbed decidedly; yet he did not like to leave Wini- 
Lio though she ignored his presence—or rather she was oblivious of 

im. 

‘‘Tt was on this very top-step,” she said to old Gilbert, reproachfully, 
‘that you promised to keep track of Brer Nicholas, and now you do not 
know where he is?” 

‘* Honey,” returned old Gilbert, mildly, ‘‘ what kin a po’ ole no-’count 
nigger do in de stir o’ de nations? 1 done my top bes’ ter keep Mawse 
Nick outen de wah, but he wuz jes’ dat*heady, go he would—” 

‘Of course,” said Missy, proudly, 
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‘*T tol’ him he wuz gwan git hisse’f shot ter pieces, foolin’ long o’ dat 
wah, but he ain’t pay no ’tention; en’ I follered him, en’ I cotch up wid 
him when he wuz faerly riddled wid bullets.” 

Missy covered her face with her hands and turned away from Captain 
Fletcher with a shudder. 

The movement might have been involuntary, but it was impossible to 
misunderstand it. John Fletcher gave the crutch to old Gilbert and went 
away; but he could not go fast enough to avoid hearing old Gilbert’s com- 
ment— 

‘* Missy, dat Mawse Gin’ral is quality, sho’, fitten ter be one o’ de Thorne 
generation. Is you knowin’ how he wuz pow’ful frien’ly ter Mawse Nick ?” 

‘* Never mind him,” Missy interrupted, sharply. ‘‘ How did you happen 
to lose Brer Nicholas ?” ’ 

‘* Missy, hit wuz dishyer way—I dunno hukkom Mawse Gin’ral Fletcher 
had brung hit ter pass; but me en’ Mawse Nick, we wuz turned free outen 
Nashville, whey we wuz tooken pris’ners, en’ I brung Mawse Nick ter 
Melton, in de Windy Valley, ez de call hit, whey we wuz livin’ endurin’ of 
de wah; en’ me’n Miss Dosia en’ Miss Roxy White we nussed him well 
agin; en’ den I wuz tuk flat wid de roomatiz, so ez hit wuz onposserbul ter 
look atter Mawse Nick, en’ I dunno whicherway he went sence dat. 

‘*He done lef’ Miss Dosia en’ de chile, en’ Miss Roxy, en’ tuk up his 
march ter hunt de army. Tubbe sho, de wuz a-sayin’ how de warn’t no 
mo’ army; but all I know, Mawse Nick he went, en’ bom-bye de come a let- 
ter ter Miss Dosia what he wuz tuk mighty bad somewher on de road; en’ 
she follered him, suddent; en’ den, prusently, Miss Roxy she packed up en’ 
tuk de chile; en’ fust I knowed dere wuz I douten nobody—’ceptin’ det, 
buffo’ he lef’, Mawse Nick come en’ tell me, ‘Daddy, dese is mighty 
onsartin times, en’ I mought’n nuver see you no mo’, en’ here a letter fur 
de Colonel.’ ” 

‘* Oh, give it to me!” -cried Missy. 

‘*T got him safe, Missy; but hit wuz fur yo’ paw det hit wuz intrusted 
ter me, en’ hit’s mawster I’m gwan pass hit ter, sho’ly.” 

‘*Then come, come at once to my father !” 

‘*Tubbe sho! dishyer night air is chilly, en’ my roomatiz is a caution. 
Woner is Missle-virey got any mo’ dat liniment, Missy? You see I done de 
bes’ what I could.” 

‘“*And God bless you!” said Missy, fervently. ‘‘ You shall suffer for 
nothing so long as we have anything. Come! Come quick, and tell my 
father.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PRICE OF THE MULE. 


THE Colonel was in the office; Missy saw the gleam of his light through 
the window as she crossed the yard. Too eager to delay for permission, 
she pushed open the door and entered with the words ‘‘ My father;” but 
she could say no more. 

Her father looked up in some alarm, but when he saw behind her a bent 
old negro leaning on a staff, he half believed that he must be dreaming; it 
seemed incredible that old Gilbert should be standing on that threshold, 
with scarce a wrinkle more than when he traded for the mule, 
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The Colonel started to his feet, staggering, and put out both hands. 
‘¢ Gilbert ?” he said, ‘‘ Gilbert ? Is this you ?” 

‘¢ Tubbe, sho, mawster! I’se been gawn a long time, but de Lawd is 
spared me ‘ter git back.” 

‘* My son ?” faltered the Colonel. 

Missy burst into tears. ‘‘ Make him sit down,” she sebbed. ‘‘ There is 
so much to tell.” 

‘¢ Sit down,” the Colonel said, pushing a chair toward him. 

‘‘ Tm ’bleedged ter you, mawster,” old Gilbert stammered; to be seated 
in the presence of quality shocked x sense of decorum. ‘‘ De wuz a 
wagin gin me a lif’? as I come along. I ‘lighted by de back lot, ter git ter 
my house, en’ dere I met Missy.” 

‘¢ Sit down,” the Colonel commanded, and old Gilbert felt he must obey. 
But he shunned the chair, and spying a ‘pox in the corner he went over and 
perched thereon with a sigh, while Missy eagerly repeated to her father the 
account given of Nicholas. 

‘¢ And he has a letter for you from Brer Nicholas; will you not read it ?” 
she entreated. 

The Colonel could not speak, but he put out his hand for the letter that 
old Gilbert was seeking in the crown of his dilapidated hat. 

‘* My ’pendance wuz strong in de Hebenly Mawster ter spare me ter han’ 
you dat, suh,” he said. ‘‘I’d a fotch hit buffo’, but de roomatiz spilt my 
chances ter wuk out my travelin’ ’spenses.” 

The Colonel seized the letter, but his hands trembled so that he could 
hardly adjust his glasses. 

‘¢ Well! well! mawster is come ter spectikles ?” said old Gilbert, in ad- 
miration. ‘‘ En’ yo’ hair is a-sheddin’. ’Minds me of yo’ paw. You is 
middlin’ ole, mawster, tubbe sho !” 

The remark was intended as a compliment, but the Colonel was absorbed 
in his son’s letter, and it escaped him. 

‘*Let me read, too,” Missy entreated, leaning over his shoulder. ‘I 
cannot, cannot wait !” 

It was a touching appeal in which the banished son besought his father’s 
protection for his wife and child, and then implored justice for the devoted 
old slave who had proved so true a friend. He recounted how freely old 
Gilbert had supplied him with money, the savings of his years of industry, 
and besought his father to discharge this debt. 

‘* Ah, my brother, come back!” sighed Missy, passionately kissing the 
letter, “and everything you ask shall be done !” 

oe Gilbert, ” said the Colonel, with a tremulous smile, ‘‘ how much money 
did you lend my son ?” 

‘* Dullaw, mawster ? Is Mawse Nick wrotened you *bout dat? En’ I 
tole him not ter fret, seein’ dis ole no-’count nigger is ’mos’ ter de eend of his 
row. I doan "zactly re-collict. I had it on ter a scrap o’ paper Mawse 
Nick writ me, en’ a tally-stick besides, which I could onerstan’ better, but 
1 los’ ’em bof, ‘long with my rumberilla, on de fiel’ o’ battle. Is you been in 
de wah, mawster ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Colonel. 

‘* Praise be ter glory !” ejaculated old Gilbert. ‘‘ Den you kin onerstan’ 
de wuz pow’ful scatterin’ times, en’ hit druv de amount plum outen my 
min’. Some of hit wuz what Missle-virey sont him, en’ I had ter purten’ 
lak hit wuz all mine ter git him ter borrer hit. Hit wuz like Mawse Nick 
wuz my chile. Not but ez I onerstan’ hit, mawster, yow wuz boun’ ter shet 
yo’ eyes beginst him fur c’rection,” the old man hastened toamend, ‘‘ En’ 
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I wuz atter him cawstant ter sen’ you his ’pentance, but my min’ misgive 
me, all along, dat Miss Roxy she wuz wukin’ beginst Mawse Nick’s 
*pentance. You ’members Miss Roxy White, mawster ?” 


The Colonel nodded. 


‘She wuz a pow’ful holp to Mawse Nick, en’a mighty good oman ; but” 
—and he paused and looked around as though Miss Roxy might be eaves- 
dropping—‘‘ she ain’t quality. Miss Roxy is pow’ful sot in her own 
notions, en’ she is plum bound up in dat chile, Mawse Nick’s little boy, en’ 
she is dat feard o’ losin’ holt on him, hukkom she ain’t no incouridgemint 
ter Mawse Nick to turn his desires homewuds.” 

The Colonel glanced up quickly with a look of enlightenment; he was 
beginning to understand his son’s obstinate silence. 

‘** But now—now we will bring him back ?” Winifred entreated. 

‘* We shall see,” the Colonel said, and sighed. He could not consent to 
lay bare his heart, and he changed the subject. ‘‘ Now that you are your 
own man, what are you going to do, Gilbert?’ he asked, with amused 
curiosity. 

‘*T been studyin’ ’bout dat,” old Gilbert answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I’se 
allers "lowed to be hones’, en’ I paid you fur de muel ?” 

_  *$o you did !” exclaimed the Colonel, with sudden recollection; and he 
rose and unlocked the secret drawer of his secretary: 

‘*But den hit pears ter me lak I stole yo’ nigger?” pursued old Gilbert, 
with a furtive grin. ‘‘ Ain’t I boun’ ter wuk out dat time I stole myse’f ? 
Maybe I better git a lie-yer’s ’vice on hit ?” 

‘*'No !” said Missy. 

The Colonel smiled. ‘‘ Well, do you want to stay on here at Thorne 
ae ?”’ he asked, as he took out the little bag that held the price of the 
mule. 

‘* Hit wuz a good house, en’ good lan’ I had here,” said old Gilbert, with 
a regretful sigh; ‘‘ but hit is dat busted down, en’ dat growed up. En’ ez 
fur dat muel, hit wuz a short-lived muel fur de money; hit tuk ’n died in 
less ’n six months.” 

‘*T’ll give you a deed to the house and land, making it yours for life,” 
said the Colonel. 

‘* Well, tubbe sho, you kin spare dat much,” said old Gilbert, compla- 
cently. ‘‘En’ ef dat’s yo’ will en’ pleasure, mawster, why—I pass my 
cawnsent.” 

How much an acute sense of his own advantage, how much of affection- 
ate fidelity and the power-of habit, went to the making of this consent it 
is impossible to say. 

‘* As for the price of the mule,” the Colonel continued, ‘‘ there is the 
money just as you left it.” And he tossed the bag of coin to old Gilbert, 
who grinned and twisted with mingled embarrassment and satisfaction. 
‘* But I would like to know how you contrived to convey it to me, and how 
you contrived to convey yourself away ?” 

Old Gilbert hung his head sheepishly, and glanced at Missy, who said, as 
the quick blood mounted to her forehead: 

Tt was me managed it !” 

Her father looked at her with a smile of sad perplexity. 

‘* Hit wuz jes’ det she wuz so sot on Mawse Nick, tubbe sho !” old Gilbert 
explained, as he hugged the remnant of his savings. ‘‘ ’Ceptin’ I had done 
los’ track of him, I wouldn’t nuver have come back bedout him, ‘long o’ 
my promuss ter Missy. But what a po’ ole no-’count nigger can’t man- 
age, sh’oly a man o’ gumption, lak mawster, kin fo’ shortly bring ter pass.” 
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‘¢Oh, my father!” Winifred exclaimed. ‘‘ You will bring him back? 
And life will be sweet once more, and we can forget the war.” 

‘We will see,” the Colonel said, and sighed. He had not the heart to 
remind her that there was no certainty that Nicholas still lived. 

‘¢ Well! well!” said old Gilbert, with a subdued chuckle, as he slipped 
down from his perch on the box. ‘Ef I aint been ’stonished outen my 
manners at gittin’ home! How is Missle-virey, tubbe sho ?” 

‘* She is well, and she will be so glad to see you,” said Missy. ‘‘ Come 
to the house and you shall have a Christmas dinner. After all, this is 
not such a sorrowful Christmas day.” 

Yet she wiped away the tears as she went. 

Old Gilbert’s appearance at the ‘\gret house” created a hubbub of ex- 
citement that penetrated to the room where John Fletcher sat in moody 
meditation. Five weeks had he been a guest at Thorne Hill, and his 
immovable resolve was taken; he would go on the morrow; he would run 
any risk rather than remain longer under this roof, now that he knew the 
fate that threatened him. 

But on the morrow John Fletcher was again an invalid. He had con- 

tracted a chill from exposure to the night air, and for some days following 
he was seriously ill; but though the Colonel’s courtesy never flagged, and 
Miss Elvira was prompt with kind attentions, his impatience tow be gone 
increased with his illness. 
’ Colonel Thorne perceived this state of mind with extreme annoyance. 
He had accepted this Northerner as he might have accepted a decree of 
fate, but he never forgot that Captain Fletcher was his guest, and he 
would fain have had him feel at ease. 

‘Tt is a dull house, a dull house,” he repeated, with a deep sigh, as he 
sat beside the sick man’s bed one morning. He looked strangely worn and 
haggard. Ill though he was, John Fletcher noted the change wrought in 
Missy’s father since old Gilbert’s return. His dignified self-possession 
seemed to have deserted him, and he talked with an absent air, as if think- 
ing aloud. ‘‘ Young people require gayety,” he said. ‘‘My daughter 
must go away for a few days; she dwells too much upon her brother.” 
Then, with an instant and haughty change of manner, as though he re- 
pented the momentary weakness, he interrupted himself: ‘‘ But, sir, I 
disturb you; and Dr. Lane advises perfect quiet.” 

The Colonel had spent an hour in the sick-room that morning, but of all 
that he had said John Fletcher understood only- this, that Missy was going 
away; that he should see her no more. His reason, his pride, his sense of 
‘¢the eternal fitness of things,” assured him that this was best; but more 
than ever did he now desire to leave Thorne Hill. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A TIME TO KEEP SILENCE. 


Tr was the middle of January when John Fletcher came down-stairs 
again, to find the house wearing a strangely silent and deserted aspect. 

The Colonel, with profuse apologies, had asked his guest’s permission 
the evening before, to be absent for several days, on account of the wed- 
ding of Miss Herry, ‘‘ and the festivities thereto pertaining,” as the Colonel 
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choicely phrased it ; and John Fletcher, having seen from his window Miss 
Elvira and the Colonel depart, immediately after breakfast, in the rusty, 
rattling carriage, did not expect to meet either of them ; it was Winifred’s 
absence that he felt, though he had persuaded himself that he was glad he 
need not see her again. But it was by no means a painful surprise, when, 
sauntering aimlessly into the parlor, he found Winifred there alone. 

She was standing near one of the front windows, her face partly turned 
away, and John Fletcher might easily have retired unseen ; but he had no 
thought of retiring. Miss Winifred Thorne, in a rich blue silk, with a 
train, and a cloud of filmy lace around her throat and at her wrists, pro- 
duced upon him an impression so novel and so complex that he lost sight 
of his resolution to avoid her, and he hesitated but an instant before he 
crossed the room. It was of herself, never of her dress, he had thought 
heretofore ; but he now recalled that so long as he had been at Thorne 
Hill he had never seen Miss Winifred Thorne in any other costume than a 
very plain, dark-brown walking dress. It was not an ugly dress, but also 
it was not a dress that could in any way attract more attention than the 
wearer; yet John Fletcher was not sure that he did not like it better than 
the blue silk; at least he felt quite sure that, in a certain sense, she had 
worn that plain brown dress for him. And he could not flatter himself 
for a moment that she wore the blue silk in his honor. But for whatever 
reason she had adorned herself, she looked extremely pretty, and the Cap- 
tain found himself unwilling to slight this opportunity to bid good-bye to 
his host’s young daughter. 

Winifred was very pale, but when she turned and saw him, the color 
came quickly to her face, and deepened as he greeted her. 

‘‘T beg pardon,” he stammered. ‘‘I did not expect this pleasure ; I had 
the impression that you had gone away some days ago.” 

‘*No,” said Winifred ; ‘‘I did not wish to go. This is my home, and I 
have been ill,” she added, hastily, in evident embarrassment. 

repeated Fletcher. 

‘*Oh, not very ill.” Then seeing that he was taking note of her dress, 
she said, with deepening confusion, ‘‘I am dressed to please my father.” 

Jest and badinage were not possible between these two ; but John Fletch- 
er could not resist replying, with intent to be provoking: 

‘‘T should never have suspected you of dressing to please me; though 
perhaps I might not have thought that it was to please your father.” 

She gave him a look of cold reproof, and sat down in an arm-chair beside 
the marble-topped table that stood stiffly in the precise centre of the room. 
‘*The fire is too warm,” she murmured, pressing her hands against her 
burning cheeks. 

The Captain, who did not intend to be rebuffed, followed her. ‘‘ May i 
sit down, too?” he asked. 

Winifred did not immediately reply ; she was looking past him toward 
the window she had left. ‘‘ We are going to dine at Judge Chadwick’s,” 
she announced, as though she had not heard him. ‘‘ My father and my. 
aunt are gone to see Mrs. Leonard Thorne before we start for town, and I 
am waiting for them.” She removed her hands from her flushed cheeks, 
and looked at Captain Fletcher, who was still standing on the other side 
of the table. ‘‘ Yes, you may sit down,” she said, not without constraint. 

He thought the permission rather grudgingly given ; nevertheless, he sat 
down, and looked at her in silence for some moments, fearing to offend her 


by anything that he might say. 
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‘‘Surely,” he exclaimed at last, appealingly, ‘‘there are some reasons 
why we might be friends ?” 

Winifred did not answer; but she gave him one swift, inexplicable 
glance, and turned her eyes away; all the color had died out of her face. 

‘“*The war is over,” he said, and hesitatingly stretched out his hand. 
Once, once only, she had clasped hands with him, and once she had clung 
to his arm ; if she would but put her hand in his now 

But Winifred, trembling visibly, would not see the proffered hand ; she 
even drew a little away, as if to rest against her chair. 

‘¢The war is not over,” she answered, in a low, constrained voice. 
‘¢There are no armies in the field, but—” 

She raised her eyes and looked at John Fletcher, who had withdrawn 
his hand. He expected to hear her utter some prophecy of future upris- 
ing; he was not at all prepared for what she had to say. 

Captain Fletcher !” she exclaimed, tremulously, ‘‘ since you have been 
with us, who of all our friends have entered this house? Mrs. Theodore 
Scott, who is your friend, and Dr. Lane.” 

The Captain’s face flushed darkly. 

‘¢My father, on Christmas Day, would not go to church,” Winifred con- 
tinued, ‘‘ because he would not leave his guest, and he could not invite 
that guest into his pew.” 

‘“*Could not?” repeated the Captain, with a smnilo that exasperated 
Winifred. 

‘How would you feel,” she exclaimed, with suppressed anger, ‘‘ were 
you £ home, to have a ‘rebel,’as you call us, sit in the same pew with 
you 
' ‘*T could stand it, if the rebel could,” replied Captain Fletcher, still 
smwniling. ‘‘ Especially if I might choose my rebel.” 

‘*The rebel never could stand it!” cried Winifred, with furious color. 
‘¢ And if it should prove that my brother has died of his wounds,” she fal- 
tered, as the color ebbed away—‘‘ the war will never have been over for 
me.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and John Fletcher pushed back his 
chair, and rose. 

‘*Oh, forgive me!” she cried, with still averted face. ‘I do not mean 
to forget—forget—” 

‘‘Thanks,” he answered, coldly. ‘‘It is not worth the effort of your re- 
membrance. I was glad to serve a friend of my friend—Mrs. Lorrimer. 
You must believe that I most sincerely regret the chance that has compelled 
me to be so long a trespasser upon Colonel Thorne’s hospitality. I shall 
never forget his kindness, his uniform courtesy toward an undesired guest. 
Neither shall I forget—” 

He paused abruptly, and paused so long, that Winifred, under the spell 
of a will stronger than her own, turned toward him to find his eyes fixed 
upon her with a look unfathomable, of mingled sadness, reproach, appeal, 
from which she shrank abashed and frightened. 

‘*_his daughter,” the Captain said, when he had compelled her eyes to 
meet his own. ‘‘His uncompromising daughter!” he repeated, and 
smiled. 

But Winifred had turned away; she did not see the smile, and at the 
word ‘‘uncompromising,” she impulsively lifted her head, with a forbid- 
ding gesture,—or so John Fletcher construed it. For a moment he stood 
irresolute, a moment during which he underwent a fierce struggle with 
himself; then he turned away and left her, and went upstairs to his room. 
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‘* Not another dey! Not another day !” he repeated to himself aloud. 
He felt weak and ill; his voice was hoarse, and he was trembling 80 vio- 
lently that he was forced to throw himself upon the lounge. 

But not long did he remain there. He rose and began gathering his be- 
longings together with feverish haste. ‘‘I will depart to-morrow !” he de- 
clared, fiercely. ‘‘ It shall not befall me to see her again !” 

‘And as he said this he looked out of the window and saw the carriage 
waiting, and Winifred Thorne going down the steps of the piazza, attended 
by a handsome young fellow, who looked at her with admiring eyes. Win- 
ifred was radiant’ with delight. John Fletcher could hardly realize that 
this was the same girl he had left down-stairs not half an hour agone. 

‘* A boy !” he exclaimed, in fierce contempt. ‘‘Oh fool! Oh fool !” 

When he came away from the window he saw Glory-Ann standing in 
the doorway with a cup of beef-tea, a diet he abominated. 

Ah, that’s right he exclaimed, with bitter gayety, as he quaffed the 
cup that neither cheered nor inebriated. ‘‘ Build up my strength within 
the next twenty-four hours, Mom Bee; I must get away from here, to- 
morrow.” 

‘*You look lak hit,” said Glory-Ann, secretly pleased to hear him call 
her ‘‘Mom Bee.” (But he had done so unwittingly). ‘‘ Better not be too 
brash ; you gwan overstrain yo’se’f.” 

“Who is that young sprig I saw just now, dancing attendance upon your 
young lady?” he asked, with assumed carelessness, as he sat down the 
cu 
Dat’s Mawse Paul ” Glory-Ann made answer. ‘‘ He’s got a lie- 
yer’s shop in Savannah ; but he’s come home to see his kin, ‘long 0’ Miss 
Lottie’s weddin’—dat’s his sister. His gran’ma is de Colonel's cousin, en’ 
him en’ Missy ain’t met up sence she wuz a chile. Now you jes’ mind ez 
I tell you, en’ mek yo’se’f easy. You ain’ gwan git away fum ‘here ter- 
morrer ; you needn’ try. De fambly is gwan be gone se-verial days, en’ I 
gwan tek charge 0’ you. Dem’s my orders--fum Missy herse’f.” 

John Fletcher felt the blood rush to his face, though he put no faith in 
Glory-Ann’s garrulity. He found himself her thrall, however, for his 
strength would scarce admit of any exertion; and indeed, when he grew 
calmer, he was content to wait, feeling that it ‘would be an ungracious act 
to steal away in the absence of the family. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
WINIFRED AND HER FATHER. 


WINIFRED remained in Tallahassee some days after her father and her 
aunt returned to Thorne Hill, and when she came home again Captain 
Fletcher had taken his departure. She said, with more vehemence than . 
seemed necessary, that she was very glad, although she presently asked 
the Colonel, with some anxiety : 

‘* Father, I hope you wern’t rude to Captain Fletcher, that he went so 
suddenly? He is Aunt Winifred’s friend, you know.” 

‘¢ Wherefore should I be rude to my guest?” said the Colonel, in a tone 
of cold surprise. ‘‘ But I don’t deny that his presence was a constraint.” 

“Yes,” said Winifred, wearily. ‘‘ Now we can turn all our thoughts to 
Brer Nicholas. You know we must find him.” 
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The Colonel frowned. ‘‘It is a hopeless undertaking,” he said. 

‘“* We might advertise ?”’ Winifred suggested, eagerly. 

“* Advertise ?” repeated the Colonel, recoiling. ‘‘ Drag our family history 
into the public prints? Don’t think of such a step for a moment.” 

‘¢ What does it matter, so we find him ?”’ Winifred faltered. 

“Tt is not to be thought of,” the Colonel reiterated, sternly. ‘‘ Besides,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, and with a stifled sigh, ‘‘ it would avail 

nothing. Nicholas knows where to find ws. You don’t reflect that he has 
a wife, and his wife has her influence, of course.” 

Winifred turned very pale. ‘‘Do you think that Dosia—?” she stam- 
mered; but she was unable to finish the question. 

-** Nicholas does not wish to be found; of that I have long been con- 
vinced,” said the Colonel, coldly. 

Winifred made no reply. A great bitterness filled her heart and abided 
there. She spoke no more of Nicholas, for she no longer hoped to find 
him; and in abandoning that hope she seemed to have abandoned all in- 
terest in life. 

The Colonel was distressed beyond measure. He still held to the theory 
that because she was young she must crave gayety; and, willing to make any 
sacrifice for her sake, he said to her one day: 

‘¢ Winifred, would you like to live in town; to give up Thorne Hill and 
go to Tallahassee ?” 

‘*Oh, no! no!” said Winifred, shrinking as from a blow. ‘‘I want to 
live and die at Thorne Hill; it is “home.” 

‘* But times are so changed, Winifred, and if you no longer find it a 
happy home—” 

She turned quickly and looked at her father, and it was as if the scales 
had fallen from her eyes. She saw him old and careworn and lonely, and 
all - = the filial love that had so long been held in abeyance leaped 
into life. 

‘My father! My father!” she cried, with outstretched arms. ‘‘ You 
must let me love you! Since we cannot reach my brother there is no one 
else for me to love. Do not be so cold and stern with me. I need a little 
petting.” 

But caresses and endearments were not in the Colonel’s way; how deeply 
he was moved he found no words to tell; he could only put his arms around 
his child, and Missy felt some burning tears drop upon her hair. 

‘*Tt is because I am so little,” she whispered, with a pathetic attempt at 
playfulness. ‘‘ And I haven’t been a very good daughter, my father—” 

‘* My dear child !” the Colonel faltered. 

‘¢ But I shall be a good daughter from this time. Only, let us stay on 
at this dear old hill. I don’t want ever to go anywhere else. This is home, 
pe IT am so happy, now that I am no longer shut out from your heart, my 

ather !” 

The Colonel was hurt. ‘‘I have never shut you out, Winifred,” he said. 

‘*No; it is that I have so long shut myself out !” Winifred declared, with 
the generosity of an affectionate nature. ‘‘ But that is over, and life is 
lovely still.” Her voice shook a little, and she brushed away the tears that 
would rise. 

The blessedness of love is rather in loving than in being loved; and from 
this day Winifred was happy beyond words in lavishing upon her father all 
those fond attentions she had been wont, as a child, to bestow upon her 
brother. The Colonel could not suddenly change his nature; he was shy 
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of giving caresses, of uttering terms of endearment; but he submitted to 
his daughter’s demonstrations, and she was content. 

Miss Elvira was greatly puzzled at this new order of things. ‘‘I don’t 
know what has come over you of late, Winifred,” she complained. ‘‘ Your 
father isn’t used to all that fussing. Aren’t you afraid you will annoy 
him?” But Winifred only laughed, and Miss Elvira sighed and turned a 
page of Bishop Ken. She found it hard to understand Missy. 

Glory-Ann likewise found it hard to understand Missy. ‘‘ Well, well,” 
she commented to herself, ‘‘I thought, fust, she wuz a-pinin’; but hit do 
*pear now lak she is plum’ glad dat Yankee is gone. Hit’s a pity he wuza 
Yankee, ’cause I reckin he got mo’ money den Tallahassee gemmen, dese 
days; en’ Missy better have tuk him.” 

She ventured, one day, to say as much to Missy, adding: ‘‘ Hit did ‘pear 
ter me lak he sot a heap o’ sto’ by you, honey.” 

‘You'll never see him this way again, Mom Bee, J hope,” said Missy. 

‘*H’m ?” grumbled Mom Bee. ‘‘ Hit’s one o’ dem Tallahassee gemmen, 
den? De is quality, tubbe sho, but whey’s de money? Dat what J studies.” 

Old Gilbert, too, had his views on the subject, though he did not deliver 
them quite so plainly. The old man was now comfortably settled in his 
rehabilitated cabin, with his ground well ploughed and his hen-house 
stocked, yet he was not altogether content; not that he lacked anything for 
which he could express a wish—‘‘ but hit wuzn’t lak de ole times,” he com- 
plained to Missy. 

‘* All de ole niggers is disuppearin’, en’ de new ones is all begigged fur 

litics. En’ Sis Dicey, po’ crittur, is dat foolish she can’t "member me no 

onger den I kin tell her who I is. One way en’ another, de is all changed. 
*Ceptin’ of Glory-Ann,” he presently added, in a tone of mild reprobation. 
‘*Glory-Ann is jes’ ez satisfied in her own jedgment ez ever she wuz. I tek 
notice she ain’t changed none—in sperrit. 

‘*En’ mo’over, I tek notice, Missy, wid sorrer en’ wid shame,” he pur- 
sued earnestly, ‘‘ what dishyer ole plantation ain’t a-gwan on lak hit uster. 
De orter be a younger man den mawster on dishyer plantation. We needs 
Mawse Nick, tubbe sho’. Now, doan you go ter sighin’ dat a-way Missy, 
en’ I gwan tell you somethin’ prime comfortin’; you put yo’ ’pendance in 
Mawse Gin’ral Fletcher, en’ you gwan see !” 

‘* No,” said Missy, with a far-off look in her eyes. ‘‘ We’ve done with 
him forever.” 

‘* You gwan see,” old Gilbert repeated. 

The days went by; the tender green of the oak-tassels and the purple 
blush of the Judas-tree began to hint of Spring’s return; and Missy renewed 
one of the joys of her childhood, hunting wild violets in a nook she knew 
of old. As she was returning from one of these expeditions, in the gloam- 
ing, her father met her with the unexpected tidings that he had a letter 
from Nicholas. 

Missy did not exclaim, she did not turn pale, she did not grow faint; 
but the shock of joy and surprise fora moment deprived her of speech; 
she could only look at her father beseechingly. 

‘* My dear child,” said the Colonel, compassionating her, ‘‘he is safe 
and well.” 

‘*Oh, God is good!” she broke forth. ‘‘ My dear, dear brother! Let us 
go to him, my father! I cannot wait; my heart drags my a 

“ae sit down,” the Colonel commanded. ‘‘ You will make your- 
se 
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‘*No, no,” she protested, with tearful laughter. ‘‘I am too full of joy 
to be ill! Oh, tell me all, quickly.” 

‘* Not unless you promise to be calm,” the Colonel insisted. 

Winifred sat down. ‘‘I have been calm for years,” said she; “let me be 
mad with joy, now.” 

Her father’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ You shall read for yourself,” he 
said, as he put the letter into her hands. 

There were only three short pages, but these were eloquent with the de- 
sire for reconciliation. 

‘* Ah! let us go to him at once!” cried Winifred. 

‘* No, my daughter,” the Colonel replied, with sad decision; ‘‘ Nicholas 
must come to me.” ‘ 

‘Yes, he must! he must! But write; write now! Say, ‘My dearest 
son, come home.’ He is your ‘ dearest son,’ you know,” she urged, detect- 
ing a shadow on her father’s face, ‘‘ for you have no other.” 

‘* You must leave me to write my letter in my own way,” the Colonel 
said, inexorably. ‘‘ Nicholas shall come home; but you must remember 
that he will not come alone.” 

‘* No; you will have two daughters.” 

The Colonel turned away, impatiently. He had never thought of Dosia 
Furnival as his daughter; he could not bring himself to think of her in 
that light now; but he could make up his mind to accept her as his son's 
wife; and it was not Dosia’s advent that he dreaded; it was Miss Roxanna 
White against whom he revolted. For Roxanna the Inevitable, Roxanna 
the Avenger, had written to the Colonel; but, with characteristic reticence, 
he said nothing of this to Winifred. 

It had never been Winifred’s habit to confide her joys and sorrows to 
Miss Elvira, but now a sort of rage for sympathy urged her to call on that 
gentle, inane lady to rejoice with her. She almost snatched the little worn 
book of devotions out of her aunt’s hands, exclaiming, with laughter and 
tears— 

‘¢Oh, let us give thanks to God with our whole heart; and out of our 
hearts, not out of a book! For my brother that was lost is found again!” 

‘¢ Winifred !” said Miss Elvira, with mild rebuke. ‘‘ It is—unladyliketo 
be so—forcible.” 

‘¢ Brer Nicholas—haven’t you heard ?” 

‘“Yes; I have heard,” Miss Elvira sighed, in answer; ‘‘ that is why I 
went to my devotions.” Then Winifred saw that she had been weeping. 

‘*Surely—you rejoice?” she asked, trembling; for it frightened her to 
realize what hatred and anger waited to rage in her heart against whoever 
should refuse to rejoice at her brother’s return. 

Miss Elvira turned her eyes away. ‘‘ The old joy died,” she said, sadly, 
‘‘when Nicholas rode away in the rain that summer night, nearly nine 
years ago. It can never come again. 

‘¢- You are cruel, you are wicked, to say that!” cried Winifred. 

‘‘No, Winifred; I am only experienced. I loved Nicholas dearly; but 
when I think of his coming now my heart fails me. There will be a differ- 
ence; it is only kind to warn you.” 

‘¢ What difference ?” Winifred demanded, with fire in her eyes. 

‘‘Why should we deceive ourselves, child?” said Miss Elvira, querulously. 
‘‘You know that Nicholas will not return alone.” 

‘* Would not Dosia be my sister?’ cried Winifred. ‘‘ Would she not be 
your niece and my father’s daughter? She is beautiful, and she is good; 
Taccept Dosia,” 
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‘‘ Oh,—Dosia,” said Miss Elvira, slightingly. In a certain sense she too 
accepted Dosia; that was inevitable. 
‘And as to the little boy—” Winifred began, with tremulous tender- 


ness— 

‘¢ It is Nicholas’s child,” Miss Elvira interrupted, placidly: the child like- 
wise she could accept. ‘‘Butthere’s that dreadful Miss Roxanna White; 
we shall never be rid of her.” 

‘“‘She has been a good friend to Brer Nicholas; I love her for that,” 
said Winifred, undaunted. ‘‘ Let her come, and let her stay, if she likes; 
Thorne Hill has room.” 

‘‘My dear—you don’t know her! She is—a grenadier in petticoats. 
Such a letter as she has written your father! She refuses to be parted 
from Nicholas and his wife and child; if they come, come will she; and we 
shall live under martial law.” - 

‘¢ And we shall be very happy,” Winifred insisted, though in her heart 
of hearts she felt the shadow of her aunt’s forebodings. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


WHEN old Gilbert was informed that Nicholas would be coming home in 
a few days, he exclaimed, with triumphant thanksgiving : 

‘*T knowed hit! Bless Glory !” 

‘*Hukkom you knowed hit?” sneered Glory-Ann. ‘‘Is you tryin’ ter 
mek out you is Solomon en’ de prophets ?” 

‘¢ What I done tell you, Missy ?” pursued old Gilbert, serenely indifferent 
to this taunt. ‘‘ Put yo’ ’pendence in Mawse Gin’ral Fletcher.” 

‘“* He had nothing to do with it!” cried Missy, indignantly. ‘‘ Brer 
Nicholas wrote of his own accord; he said never a word of your ‘ Mawse 
Gin’ral Fletcher.’ I won’t be indebted to Captain Fletcher. We've re- 
turned all he did for Brer Nicholas, and there’s an end of him.” 

dasso?” said old Gilbert, regretfully. ‘‘ Well! Well! Tubbe sho!” 

‘¢ Hukkom you is so sot beginst de Capen all of a suddent ?” Glory-Ann 
remonstrated. ‘‘ Times I is heerd you say Chaney can’t mek waffles fitten 
fur him to eat, en’ now you talk lak he wuz good riddance? You is jes’ ez 
onsartin ez a chile, Missy; dat you is.” 

‘*T wish I were a child,” Missy sighed, with a vague, unwilling appre- 
hension of the truth of her aunt Elvira’s declaration, that the old joy could 
never come again. As the day for her brother’s return drew near she had 
discovered in herself, to her sorrow and confusion, an inexplicable shrink- 
ing from that long-delayed meeting, a feverish eagerness to have the agony 
of joy over and done with. 

In her anxiety to eliminate as much as possible of the element of pain 
and embarrassment that she could not but feel waited upon this first meet- 
ing, she essayed to coax her father to his best behavior. ‘‘ You will not 
look stern, my father ?” she entreated, with a smile that struggled to express 
a confidence she did not feel. ‘‘ For the old time is over ; forget—forget 
the past.” 

The Colonel frowned impatiently; but a little while ago this same inor- 
dinate Winifred had declared that to forget was death, 
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“‘T have written Nicholas to come home; I have made no conditions,” 
he said, a little coldly. ‘‘I never do things by halves, and I shall not be- 
have in a manner unbecoming a Thorne.” G 

Missy sighed and said no more. 

It was a dark and stormy night when Nicholas rode away from Thorne 
Hill, young, buoyant, ardent, defiant; he returned on a bright spring day, 
broken, sobered, and saddened. And he came not alone; he brought with 
him not only his wife and child and the redoubtable Roxanna—he brought 
with him also the shadows of the long, sad years of absence and estrange- 
ment. They wrapt him about as with a mantle; they made themselves 
visible in his hair, prematurely gray, in the deep lines that marked his 
handsome face, in the sadness of his eyes, in his drooping figure, and in 
the carelessness with which he wore his shabby, threadbare clothes. Missy 
would never have known him, and the shock of finding him so changed 
went nigh to break her heart. 

It was a meeting in which sorrow inevitably outweighed joy. The Col- 
onel would have preferred to see his son first alone, but his pride and his 
shyness made him shrink from exacting this; and when the carriage that 
brought Nicholas drove to the door, he stood on the piazza erect, composed, 
with Miss Elvira trembling on one side of him and Winifred trembling on 
the other, while old Gilbert and Glory-Ann, in jealous rivalry, maintained 
a respectful distance in the rear. But at the sight of Nicholas, as he came 
up the steps, this father forgot his injured pride, his anger, his disappoint- 
ed hopes ; he remembered only that this, his son who was lost, was found 
again, and he took the exile in his arms. 

And there was a great silence, broken at last by old Gilbert’s devout 
ejaculation, “‘.Praise be ter Glory!” for which Glory-Ann rebuked him 
with a vigorous thrust of her elbow, and the inquiry, ‘‘ Is you plum forgot 
de manners you tuk away fum Thorne Hill ?” 

Dosia, beautiful still, with a certain majestic grace, in spite of her poor 
and faded dress, stood apart, proudly shy ; for at this supreme moment no 
one thought of her or the boy, whom a gaunt, grim giantess held in her 
arms with an air of determined proprietorship. 

To Missy her brother looked like a stranger, but when he turned to her 
she threw herself into his arms with a passionate burst of tears, that had, 
alas! little kinship with joy: this was not the brother she had lost—the 
past was never to return. 

The Colonel gave his son’s wife a more gracious welcome than Missy had 
dared to hope ; and he took his little grandson in his arms and kissed and 
blessed him; but for Roxanna White his only greeting was a stiff bow. 

Time had made his mark upon this vigorous amazon since the day she 
attacked the Colonel on the road-side; but she still carried her head high, 
and the fire in her eyes was not quenched; plainly, in spite of time, here 
was ;the same Roxanna, unterrified and uncompromising. When Missy 
would fain have found a likeness to her brother in the little boy, ‘‘ He’s 
the bawn image of his grandfather, Job Furnival!” Roxanna declared, 

imly. 

But this declaration, made for the Colonel’s discomfiture, failed of its 
effect, so far, at least, as he was concerned, for he had taken himself away. 

_It was soon manifest, however, that Colonel Thorne was not vulnerable 
to Roxanna’s thrusts; he had the air of looking over and beyond her into 
space, and to a certain extent he ignored her. Not that he held her de- 
votion to Nicholas cheap. He had desired, indeed, to make some sub- 
stantial acknowledgement of her services to his son, but when he spoke of 
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this, in a private interview, not long after Nicholas’s return, Roxanna took 
fire 


“6 Pay me?” she shrieked. ‘‘Is that yo’ meanin’? You can’t pay me! 
The war ain’t cleaned you out entire, Colonel Thorne, but you can’t never 
give yo’ son an’ yo’ grand-son mo’n what I’ve give’em. They an’ Dosia 
together have had the heart outen my body; what kin pay me fur that but 
theyselves? I spoke my mind once sory | free, Colonel Thorne, which hit 
done me good; an’ I’m boun’ ter speak hit free some mo’. Don’t you go 
ter believe hit was all Nick’s grit what hilt him back from you so long; he 
ain’t never got yo’ letters, ’cause I kep ’em from him!” 

‘* Woman!” exclaimed the Colonel, choking with indignation. 

“Yes, I’m a woman,” returned Roxanna, with composure. ‘‘ That’s how 
come my heart ached an’ burned fur Nick an’ Dosia when you flung ’em 
off. I tuk ’em fur mine, an’ I’m got a grip on ’em what can’t be shook 
a-loose. Whar they go, thar I go; whar they stay, thar I stay. 

‘¢ But, Lor’ A’mighty bless yo’ soul, Colonel Thorne, I ain’t layin’ up no 
grudge beginst you ‘long o’ what’s past an’ gone. ‘I’ve toted my load ‘long 
o’ Nick Thorne, an’ I mek no doubt you’ve toted yourn. Accounts is 
squared now; you let ’em stay squared. Hit’sa po’ business ter be openin’ 
new trade with trouble; I ain’t no objections ter be stayin’ here ‘long o’ 
you all, fur I don’t eat no idle bread no whar. An’ bein’ you’re a bawn 
ong pee you got no occasion, as J kin see, ter set me a-drift—(Bein’ 

ow I ain’t yo’ son,” she added mentally). 

The Colonel had no desire to set Roxanna adrift; he acquiesced in her 
presence with dignity, if not with cordiality; and, happily, she did not 

rove so uncomfortable an element in the household as had been feared. 

iss Elvira, in explaining the situation to the friends of the family, was 
accustomed to say, with a neat little air of commendation, that Roxanna 
White ‘‘knew her place;” but Roxanna stated the case somewhat differ- 
ently. 


‘*T aint claimin’ ter belong ter the Thorne family,” she said; ‘all I ask 


em is, gimme space ter myself, an’ lemme have the raisin’ o’ that chile, an’ 
I’m satisfied.” 


‘¢ An’ what manners is she fitten ter teach Mawse Nick's boy ?” Glory- 
Ann demanded, in dudgeon. ‘‘Po’ white trash! Lawd, how times is 
changed!” 

‘She allers wuks ter do right,” said old Gilbert, charitably. 

“Dat ain’t gwan render her quality, is hit?” retorted Glory-Ann. 

‘* No, hit ain’t,”. old Gilbert admitted. ‘‘ But lack o’ bein’ quality ain’t 
gwan hender her fum gittin’ ter Hebben, ez I kin see.” 

‘* Hit’s dis yeth what I’m discussin’,” said Glory-Ann, with supreme dis- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A WARNING. 


**T oT somethin’ on my mind ter tell you, Winifred Thorne,” said Rox- 
anna White, mysteriously ; ‘‘an’ p’r’aps you’ll thank me, an’ p’r’aps you 
won’t ; but I’m boun’ ter ~ my mouth in ’cordance with my lights.” 

‘‘ About what?” Winifred asked, with more amusement than curiosity. 


They were sitting under the scuppernong arbor, where there was little 
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or no danger of interruption, and yet Roxanna looked around cautiously, 
to make sure there was no one near. 

‘*S’pose you know,” said she, in a tragic whisper, with a bony finger on 
Winifred’s arm, ‘‘as how the Colonel was a-writin’ an’ a-pesterin’ constant 
after Nick, all ter get him home agin, after he done turned him adrift ?” 

‘‘Yes; I know,” said Winifred, reluctantly. She did not wish to speak 
of the past. 

‘* Lawd, you needn’t git riled,” said Roxanna. ‘‘ J ain’t riled, not now; 
but them days I hadn’t got my cawnsent ter tek up my roost on this Thorne 
Hill, an’ I was on the watch cawntinual, so ez never one o’ them pesterin’ 
letters o’ the Colonel didn’t come inter Nick Thorne’s hands.” G 

“You wicked, wicked woman!” cried Winifred, starting up in the ve- 
hemence of her wrath. ¢ 

‘No, I ain’t wicked,” said Miss White, complacently. ‘‘ Management 
ain’t wickedness; an’ I’d a squar right ter manage, seein’ ez I’d picked 
Nick up. I was dead sot beginst him comin’ home; but how you reckin I 
come ter change my mind ?” 

‘* You repented, I hope,” said Winifred, severely. 

‘*No, I didn’. You seddown an’ lemme tell you. Ez nigh ez I kin mek 
out, hit was a Yankee.” 

A Yankee ?” 

‘‘T said a Yankee. Lawd, they’ve been plenty enough of late! I knowed 
him fur a Yankee that minute he opened his mouth; they can’t talk nach- 
*ral, like us Southerners. TJhis Yankee was a-huntin’ Nick Thorne,” pur- 
sued Roxanna, significantly. ‘‘ P’r'aps you know somethin’ ’bout him.” 

‘““T know nothing whatever about it,” said Winifred, stiffly. 

‘“ Well,” Roxanna continued, ‘‘I was skairt ter ask what fur he was a- 
huntin’ of Nick; but I kep’ my eyes skint, an’ I found out he was preach- 
in’ ter git Nick ter mek hit up with the Colonel, an’ then I was riled! I 
had brung Nick ter my way o’ thinkin’ that he could live an’ die ’thouten 
his kin, an’ I didn’ want ne Yankee meddlin’ with my business. Mo’over, 
I s’picioned the Colonel sont him—” 

‘*No such thing !” Winifred contradicted, hotly. 

‘*No; I foun’ out mighty soon ez hit warn’t the Colonel,” Roxanna said, 
and paused ; but her listener sat with averted countenance, and would give 
no sign: whereupon Roxanna boldly declared, ‘‘ Hit was you !” 

‘That is not true!” cried Winifred. : 

‘* Bless-yo’-soul, no!” returned Roxanna, compactly. ‘‘ No need ter git 
riled. He ain’t said so ; but Lawd, child, hit don’t always need word o’ 
mouth ter git yo’ arrands done; an’ when that air gab-gifted Yankee 
argyfied with Nick Thorne that you held yo’ heart sot on gittin’ yo’ brother 
home agin, I give in, an’ confessed them letters, an’ I told Nick ter write 
home, pintly, which I hadn’t expected ter do nothin’ of the sort.” 

If she expected any show of gratitude, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. ‘Do you mean to tell me,” said Winifred, indignantly, ‘‘ that my 
brother would not have written without your consent ?” 

‘*No,” said Miss White, with sober decision ; ‘‘I ain’t no sich a fool ez 
ter undertake ter tell befo’hand what the onsartin sons o’ Adam mought 
or moughtn’ do; but ¢his I kin tell, an’ I ain’t doubtin’ ter say hit: Ef 
ever that circullatin’ Yankee gits back ter Thorne Hill, hit won’t be ter ar- 

fy with me, nor yit with Nick Thorne ; though hit mought be with the 
Colonel, p’r’aps.” And she cackled shrilly. 

‘He will never come again !” Winifred declared, with burning cheeks. 

‘Some is easy got rid of, an’ some ain't,” said Miss White, sententiously. 
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‘¢T ain’t blind, an’ in these six months what I've been ter Thorne Hill, I’ve 
seen one what ain’t comin’ back—not in a hurry, Paul Herry ain’t. I know 
the looks of them kind. I don’t set up ter be a prophet, but hit weights 
me heavy ter give you this warnin’, Winifred Thorne—when he comes, that 
friend o’ yourn”—and Roxanna stretched out her hard and bony hand to 
clasp the girl’s soft fingers, ‘‘I dunno nothin’ ’bout you, but hit’s goin’ ter 
be onpleasin’ ter the Colonel.” 

‘‘He is not coming again,” Winifred insisted. ‘‘ We don’t want him.” 
And she drew her hand out of Miss Roxanna’s sympathizing clasp and went 
away in a tumult of painful emotions. She confessed to none, hardly even 
to herself, that her brother’s return had not brought back the old joy of 
her childhood: ‘‘ Brer Nicholas” was at home again, but she was lonely 
still; something was lacking, she knew not what, or would not seek to 
know. 

Yet, as the uneventful days went by, and season gave place to season, 
Winifred, if she was not glad with the old joy that once she hoped for, in 
her brother’s return, had begun to find a sweet content. She understood, 
at last, that her ardent soul had demanded more than was possible under 
the circumstances, and she no longer expected from Nicholas the absolute 
devotion she had given him. She had learned the sobering lesson that life, 
even the most securely ordered life, is subject to the inexorable law of 
change. Lottie, the cousin she loved best, was living in a distant town ; 
Paul Herry, who had declared himself heart-broken at his pretty cousin’s 
obduracy, was married now, and settled in Savannah, where Bess Herry 
spent much of her time—and all this had come to pass within two years af- 
ter Nicholas’s return. Yet, though Winifred’s life in these days was not 
gay, neither was it dull: for no life is dull that is filled with duties. This 
sacred truth had Winifred learned from her old aunt in New York, and she 
had the wisdom now to makevto herself many sweet, small duties that kept 
her hands busy, and her heart at rest. Hardly a day passed that she did 
not visit old Gilbert and Mom Bee with some little offering—a practice that 
excited Roxanna White’s vehement disapproval. ‘‘ Them two old free-nig- 
gers,” she was wont to declare, ‘‘ will devour the Colonel’s substance, les- 
sen that girl marries somebody what kin moderate her. But hit’ll rile the 
Colonel, the day she makes her choice.” 

The trees were bare for the second time since Nicholas’s home-coming, 
when Winifred went out, one afternoon, to visit Mom Bee. The wintry sun 
was reddening the west when she came back ; the air was crisp and invig- 
orating, and she prolonged her walk through the grove, where she sat on 
the horse-block to await her brother’s return from town, just as she had 
done, many a time, when a child. The happiness of those blessed days 
seemed, all at once, to come again, and she sang aloud for joy. 

Soon Nicholas rode in at the great gate, and he was not alone: it needed 
but a glance to reveal that her brother's companion was John Fletcher, and 
in an instant the joy that had inspired her light-hearted song became a 
dead thing, and a wild, tyrannical exultation took its place. ‘‘ Why did 
he come again?’ she sighed, trembling. ‘‘I was content.” 

She rose up, pale but composed, as the horses halted and their riders 
dismounted; but it was a cold little hand and the ghost of a smile that she 
gave John Fletcher when Nicholas said: 

‘¢ Little sister, this friend of mine is no stranger to you. I found him 
just in time to snatch him from Mrs. Theodore Scott. Thorne Hill is the 
only place for John Fletcher when he comes South, eh, Winifred ?” 

‘‘T shall hope for a welcome in your brother's name,” said John Fletcher, 
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with his gtave smile; and Winifred, hardly comprehending, as yet, that 
she was not dreaming, assured him that her father, her aunt, every one, 
would be glad to see him. 

Colonel Thorne had a courteous, if somewhat startled, welcome for his 
guest of two winters agone; but Miss Elvira’s greeting savored of the 
question: 

“Come you in peace, or come you in war?’ 


But Roxanna White was jubilant over the fulfilment of her prophecy. 
‘¢ Wha’ did I tell you, Winifred Thorne?” she said, triumphantly. ‘‘ Now 
you heed what I say: many an’ many’s the time I’ve seen hit; Love has 
got Sorrer fur hit’s shadder; but I’m yi¢ ter see thet spitin’ of Love can les- 
sen the shadder.” 

To Dosia she said: ‘‘I been a-preachin’ grit ter Winifred Thorne in 
morial expectation of this same happenin’. Fur hit’ll rile the Colonel.” 

And she laughed with settled satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FOR WINIFRED’S SAKE. 


‘“Do you know why I came back?” said John Fletcher, abruptly, one 
morning, when he chanced to find himself alone with Winifred. 

They were in that rigidly-arranged parlor, with the same table between 
them across which he had stretched his hand, that she would not see, two 
years before. 

Winifred looked up, but before she could frame a reply he went on, 
hurriedly— 

‘* You know I did not have an opportunity to say good-bye—” 

‘¢ Ah, then, you came back to say good-bye?” exclaimed Winifred. 

“‘To say good-bye, if that be your pleasure,” he answered gravely; 
‘‘but--to say something else first. I came to confess myself—a coward.” 

Winifred looked at him in surprise. 

‘¢ When I saw you last,” he went on, impetuously, ‘‘in this very room, 
beside this very table, I let a mere uplifting of your hand impose silence 
upon me, though I had aright to speak—the right of every man with a 
heart to feel. I was a coward not to tell you then what I have come to 
tell you now® Alien though you deem me, I love you; were you to pro- 
claim a thousand times that the war is not over, still, still, I love you.” 

Winifred turned her face away. 

‘‘ Between you and me there is a great gulf fixed,” she faltered. , 

‘‘T love you,” he repeated, and came and stood beside her chair. ‘I 
love you with a love that can bridge over any gulf.” 

“‘ You forget—you—forget!” she sighed; but her voice died away; she 
could not say again that the war was not over. 

‘¢T do not forget; I told you that I should never forget Colonel Thorne’s 
uncompromising daughter. Whether you wish it or not—you are all the 
world to me.” 

Winifred uttered a little cry, and raised her hand, as if in protest; but 
John Fletcher did not choose now to obey that gesture; he clasped her 
hand in both his own, and Winifred did not take it away. She said to 
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herself that all this availed nothing—that they must part, must surely 
part, presently—must say good-bye forever, since all the world, on her 
side and on his, would be against their union; but she would not deny this 
little moment its fleeting happiness. She shivered, but she did not take 
away her hand. 

How had it come to pass that this man, but a little while ago a stranger, 
should stand between her and all that she held dearest—father—brother— 
home? How had he kindled in her passionate and devoted heart a tender- 
ness that dwarfed every affection she had known? She had not been will- 
ing to love him, she had struggled hard against it; but she did love him, 
alas! Why had he not staid away? And yet, though her heart should 
break in parting from him now, all her life long she should rejoice and be 
glad that he did come, that this moment, at least, had been her own, in 
which to enjoy her empire. Come what might, this moment, at least, 
was hers, now and forever; and she bowed her head upon the two hands 
that clasped hers, and cried out, with passionate lament— » 

‘¢Tf you knew how I have hated you!” 

‘“‘That makes no difference, if you love me now!” John Fletcher de- 
clared, with an exultant smile. 

‘¢T have not wished to love you,” Winifred said, as she lifted her head, 
and withdrew her hand. 

‘¢ Must I say good-bye then—forever ?” he asked. 

She turned her face away, and there was a long silence. John Fletcher 
waited; he desired that Winifred should make her own decision. At last, 
‘*T cannot help it:” she exclaimed. It was not a radiant face that she 
turned toward him, but John Fletcher knew that he need not say good- 
bye. ‘‘I never should have hated you so, if I had not loved you!” 

She turned very pale, and bowed her head on the arm of her chair. She 
had braved the shadow that waits on Love, and she was ready to defy 
Sorrow for Love’s dear sake, but Love’s glad eyes she could not meet. 

John Fletcher bent over her with a smile ineffable, and laid his hand 
upon her head. ‘‘ Dearest, look up!” he whispered. ‘‘ Do you think I can- 
not understand ? Some must be the first to clasp hands across the bitter- 
ness of these sad days: why not you and I?” 

‘*Yes,” said Winifred, and she put her hand in his again. 

Just then—just then— 

Enter the Colonel! 

He stood within three feet of them and stared as if petrified. ‘‘ What 
does this mean?” he asked, in a deep voice, of ominous calm. 

‘*Tt means that I love your daughter, Colonel Thorne,” John Fletcher 
said, entreatingly. * 

Winifred s up. ‘‘AndTI love him,” she said, in a low but distinct 
tone. She met her father’s angry eyes unflinchingly, though the color 
surged over cheeks and brow at the boldness of her confession. 

The Colonel regarded her an instant with a stony stare. ‘‘You are a 
fool! You are achild!” he exclaimed, furiously. 
‘*No, my father,” said Winifred; ‘‘I am not a fool; I am not a child.” 

The Colonel softened. ‘‘ My little daughter,” he said, with a tremulous 
smile, ‘‘ this is all nonsense; a passing fancy; I am not angry with you.” 

‘*Tt is no passing fancy,” said Winifred. 

John Fletcher essayed to speak, but the Colonel would not hear him. 

‘‘Ingrate!” he stormed. ‘* Would to God you had died with a rebel 
bullet in your traitorous heart, or perished out there on the road-side, be- 
fore you came under my roof to rob me of my child.” 
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Winifred threw herself upon her father’s breast, and he folded his arms 
around her. 

‘*Qh, no! no!” she cried. ‘‘ Bless him! Bless him, oh my father! You 
know not what you owe to him; for it was in caring so much for him that 
I learned how well I love you, my father!” 

‘*Do not tell me that, Winifred. Let him leave my sight—my house.” 

‘¢ But hear me first, Colonel Thorne,” John Fletcher entreated. ‘‘I have 
a right to be heard.” 

‘*T will not hear you, sir! Nothing you cansay will atone. Winifred, 
I order you to tell him to go.” 

‘*No,” said Winifred, in a low but steady voice. ‘‘If you send him 
away, you will be sorry—forever.” 

‘‘What! You threaten me?” said the Colonel, angrily. 

‘“*No, no. I love my dear father now too well to threaten him,” Wini- 
fred answered; and the tears rose to her eyes. ‘‘ But—” 

‘*Wheedling is worse!” the Colonel burst forth, with unabated anger. 
He still held his arms around her, but this was rather to assert his right 
against John Fletcher's. 

‘¢ But if you send him away”—Winifred repeated. 

‘You would dare to follow him?” the Colonel interrupted fiercely, as he 
loosened his clasp of her slight form. 

This was near being a word too much for a spirit as keen and unyielding 
as hisown. Winifred’s face was deadly white, but not from fear, when 
she replied, in a voice that did not falter, and with a look that did not 
waver— 

‘¢ Whether I would follow him or not there would be a difference, and 
you would feel it. You would be sorry.” 

‘“‘Don’t reiterate this sentimental trash to me, Winifred!” cried the 
Colonel, and in his angry impatience, he threw her from him. He did not 
mean to be rough, but he forgot, for the moment, that she was lame; but 
John Fletcher did not forget it, and so it came to pass that Colonel Thorne 
threw his daughter straight into her lover’s arms! 

There was an instant’s pause, and in that instant Winifred’s angry father 
saw that his cause was lost. 

For Winifred’s beautiful head rested against John Fletcher’s heart; its 
tumultuous throbs half-frightened her, but his strong arms held her. She 
was very pale, and her eyes were closed, but she smiled with supreme con- 
ten 


t. 

‘¢ Tg she hurt?” the Colonel asked, in a tone of horror. 

Winifred opened her eyes and laughed. ‘‘ No, not hurt,” she said, and the 
color came again to her face. She stretched out her arms as her father 
bent over her, and clasped him around the neck. , ‘‘ Nothing can make me 
love you less, dear father,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ The moreI love him, the 
more must I love you.” 

The Colonel sighed, and turned away. He could not bring himself, all 
at once, to yield consent. 

‘¢ Well! well! tubbe sho!” moralized old Gilbert. ‘‘ When we gits ole, 
hit ain’t no use wrastlin’ beginst de headines: o’ young folkses. Mawster 
he tried hit, en’ he wrastled pow’ful. He had less o’ de grace o’ givin’ in 
den aire man ever I see; yit he is gwan ’bout now wid one chile married 
ter dem ez he ain’t choosened, en’ Missy done promused ter a Yankee what 
fit beginst de Souf. En’ de curiousest part is, hit rarely doan seem ter mek 
no speshul diffunce; de is all settled down ter be satisfied wid one ’n’oder. 
De mo’ I studies, de mo’ hit do ’pear ter me, de worl’ is mos’ly made fur 
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dem what comes after we is dade en’ gawn. What you rekin, Glory-Ann?” 
he asked affably. 

‘**T doan rekin nothin’,” returned Glory-Ann, ungraciously. ‘I keeps 
my thoughts ter myse’f. Dat’s my notion o’ manners.” 

‘* Well! Well!” the old man said, with a subdued chuckle. ‘I gwan ax 
Missy; her manners ain’t so—puppendiklar.” 


CIVILIZATION. 


"Min the long rollers of Pacific seas 
The coral polyp plies its formless arms, 
Undaunted by old Neptune’s loud alarms, 
To raise the walls of wide sea-palaces. 
Long toiling patiently he takes no ease, 
While dying generations mark their years 
To silent centuries : then his isle appears 
Serene o’er waves, and crowned with grateful trees. 
So ’mid the lashing of wild savageries, 
Builds man his social palace free and large, 
Compact of cities, arts, philosophies, 
At which he toils as his perpetual charge ; 
And raising these, finds fullest happiness 
In labors vast that sequent ages bless. 


FORTUNE'S PLAY. 


Il. 


As ceaseless waves beat on the gravelled shore, 
And re-arrange the shingle aimlessly, 
So on great man’s estate and blamelessly 
Beats tireless fortune’s surge for evermore ; 
Here high it tosses what was low before, 
Then swift drags down what late was flung on high, 
Only content to change and whirl awry 
Each last array of man, though he deplore. 
And while large boulders swung by some full tide 
Lodge far, and look as fixed for all the years, 
As great imperial houses long abide 
Above disaster, scorning small men’s fears, 
Yet some loud tempest hurls a mighty wave 
Which these too plucks to its abysmal grave. 
Starr Hoyt NIcHoLs. 


New York, 1887. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
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piece.’’—Public Opinion. 
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Independent, 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Jutianxn Hawrnorne. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 


most interesting and strongest story written by this gi/iea autnor. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, being in a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he has great expectations. The 
volume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Mary 
Sault, sympathizes deeply with his disappointment, and cherishes a profound belief in 
his genius. Though not herself inclined to poetry, her intense interest in the matter on 
his account causes her to dream a charming story, which, on awaking, she notes down, 
ae it might suggest a poem to him, He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
accepted by a New York publisher, Mr. Cartaux. Fairfax goes to New York to superin- 
tend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher's 
‘wife, a beautiful and fascinating woman of society, who is indifferent to her husband, but 
is attracted by the poet. The poem is printed and achieves great and immediate success. 
Fairfax, forgetting that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, 
moreover, allows himself to become infatuated with Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining a% 
home, is wholly unsuspicious of this. Mrs. Cartaux suggests that Fairfax dramatize the. 
poem (the title of which is “A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- 
-gestions as to alterations, etc., and she attends rehearsals with him ; it is produced ata 
fashionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
4 mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
but appoints an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends hare 


brought Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concluding chapte 
show the manner in which she accepts the news, and how she deals with her lover 
with Mrs. Cartaux. 


ae ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 
nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora Warpety. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. 

A very pretty book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has | 
been so beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 
entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt with 


in the English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, a side 
of life which is the most readily attacked and most hardly defended. 


THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Doxn Pum 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This vook contains his best storie 


each one shows the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any mal 
with such a vast and varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could have written 


fully interesting stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightful as these. 
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SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLancey Pierson. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
pains and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 

The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
sustained to the end. 

The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
photographs of the parasites who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It is 
one of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. : 


This remarkable work, of which the authorS8hip has been sedulously concealed, even 
from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


ENTS IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Frank Lesuiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted expon- 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 
pected to bestow upon such a subject. ‘ Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no less 
than it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AURINE, AND OTHER POEMS. By W11cox, author 
of “ Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion to ‘‘ Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 


words.” 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a vich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in mer illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


IFE AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samve. Smives, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” ‘‘ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “ Self 
elp” series. “Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
Efeshold of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early man- 
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PUBLICATIONS + 


HE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Enpear Satrvs, 
Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” — 
“ Balzac,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Will live in literature with such immortal 
creations as “ Henry Esmond,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,” ete., ete—Palladium, Oswego. 

But though any adjective would suit it 
better than “delightful,” the strongest novel 
of the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ 
“The Truth About Tristrem Varick.” Our 
admiration for the perfection of its style, 
the brilliancy of its epigrams, and the ex- 
quisite art with which the story has been 
handled is unbounded.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus goes in heavily for the 
sensational. He is a bright wit, and he has 


ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. 


put in prne, most profitably, his knowl- 
edge of the fact that what readers—the. 
many who read for amusement—want now- 
adays is to be distinctly shocked. The point 
on which the story hangs—an incident for 
the woman, a tragedy for the man—is one 
which we are pleased to think improbable, 
and is at any rate not discussed in mixed 
companies.— The Argonaut, San Francisco, 


And yet we hold to the belief that Mr, 
Saltus is one of the most brilliant young 
writers alive, and he is morbid because he 
is young and brilliant and finds it pays to 
be pessimistic.— Philadelphia Press. 


Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. 


By Cuar.es B. GeorGe. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 


life.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 
“A verv interesting book.”— Wisconsin 


“He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”— Official Railway Guide. 


f* IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 
Tuomas Epcar Wiitson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Tt is the Law” is a unique novel, showing 
the complex muddle our divorce laws are 
in. It is strong meat, dished up in a fearless 
manner.—Free Press, Detroit. 

The author opens his plot with the daring 
situation for which he also produces New 
York law, of a girl of 12 married at her 
mother’s deathbed, and by her mother’s in- 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s 


brother. The enormities of medieval ec- 
clesiasticism and royalty in marrying 
princely wards, in similar scandalous fash- 
ion as to age and consanguinity, had no 
stronger sanction, the author contends, than 
that to be found in our 19th century State 
law. The book is ‘quite clever in other ways 
also, but even more audacious, perhaps, than 
clever.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS; RUSSIA. By W. E. Curtis. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who’ has traveled through it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


HE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


OF PASSION. By kr, author of “Maurine” and other 
poems. (27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 


Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 


No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of - 


Passion.” It required no common courage to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 
passion of love. Apart from these distinctive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 
strains that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ENRY WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orator, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher’s views on Religion, 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book; Communion Sabbath at Plymouth 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouth 
Church ; Beecherisms, Eulogies, etc., ete. With a biographical sketch by Thomas W. 
Handford. Illustrated by True Williams. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN. 
trated. 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls, 
though the publisher’s prospectus declares it to be free of one immoral word. Also it is 
difficult to determine whether it is the work of a man or of a woman. Rumor has it that 
the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the 
scene is laid there at first, and later on vibrates between the Quaker City, New York, and 
the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the author is, he abandons generalizations, 
and confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure which 
simply takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 
in Europe, good looking, well dressed, and well mannered, and utterly given over to 
frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.—New York World. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Illus- 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Paururres Tuompson. 1 vol., 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- 
can thought. It is fully up with the times. 
* * ¥* Jt is the prophet of the New Era. 
—The People, R. I. 

One of the most valuable works drawn 
out by current discussions on social and 
economical questions, and one that is sure 
to take a high place in the permanent and 


standard literature of the times.—Opinion, 
book is enligh d 
is book is enlightening and inspiring; 
read it.— Tribune, Junction City. 
Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques- 
tion of land and labor reform as clearly as 
could be desired.—Mail, Chicago. 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 
CROTON LAKE. By Mrs. Nites H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a genuine American fairy tale, 
and, so far as we can remember, the first and 
only one that can lay claim to the title— 
Daily Times, Troy, N. Y. 

It is fanciful and fresh, and written out 
delightfully. —Philadelphia Press. 


The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 
trated in strong and delicate pen and ink 
drawings.—Brooklyn Eagle 


A dainty little volume, describing the 
fate and fortunes of a fairy bride.—TZimes- 
, New Orleans. 


MES AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. By Seta 
Doxaro. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is one of those books that it is im- 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- 


tremely lively and entertaining. The book T 


ound to become popular, if 


is certainly \ 
more 


only for its entire uniqueness.— 
American. 

Selina Doloro, a charming actress, re- 
ceives a number of poems, some passionate, 


some playful, and having enjoyed many a 
18 


good laugh over them, gives some of.them 
to the public with interpolated comments.— 
he Argus. 

These verses are full of spirit and life, 
and the merry mood plays and sings 
between the lines like the contented stream- 
let between wind-swept hillsides.— Albany 
Journal. 
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SHES OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. 


By Epwarp HeEron-ALLEN. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Is the work of a very vigorous and culti- men, until at last he meets a beautiful 
vated pen, as well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 
fervid brain Brooklyn Eagle. cannot convince of hissincerity. This is his 

It is all about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishment for a crime he committed in his 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicago Tribune. 
love of women and earning the envy of 


IVORCED. A Novel. By Mapeumne Vinton Dauteren, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter,” 
“ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


. This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.— Tribune. 


TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Rosert ALtExanper Gown, M.D. 
Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author is a 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulants. 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many cases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the truth. Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring mental strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera- 
tive influence. The same is true in regard to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide circulation, as it contains information vouched 


for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great practical 


value——San Francisco Chronicle. 


HY WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 

POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By S.S. Bioom. Containing 

a concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 

as taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 

proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Georce Bancrorr. Two vols.in one. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
citizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 
who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for these 
delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 
and profit the remainder of their lives—The Churchman. 


| pppoe YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mrs. Katuertne Hopae. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popular 
history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting classic. 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,” which should be the title of “ Fifty Years a 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinct, concise and 
accurate account of the history of the past fifty years. Those who do not care to give 
the time to the larger history will find this book a valuable substitute —London Academy. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


HE STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 
Prévost. A new translation, by ArrHur W. Gunpry, from the French edition of 
1753, with over 200 full-page and other illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
Ieloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 
engravings, is $20.] 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 
Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“Laurens”), with an introduction by 


' Rey. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 


full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo. 
edition, $1.50. 


AINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Epirn Heaty. 

Illustrated by 25 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00, Cloth, school edition, $1,25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION ; 

OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


Ba. NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half 
calf, $9.00. 

To speak at this late day in yee of Irving’s “ Life of Washington,” would be like 
painting marble or gilding refined gold. No American library, public or private, is com- 
plete without this work. This is a new edition, printed from new plates, at a very 
moderate price. 


ES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hueco. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 

same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 
$9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 

“Les Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 


Hugo, that brightest literary light of modern France. This book, once carefully read, will 
hever be forgotten. The study of it is an education. 


MILE’S SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box, $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. By illustration and anecdote the author wins the attention of the youthful 
reader and keeps it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 
taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christmas 
present to young people in their early formative years. 
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T HE EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. Nem. 12mo. Bound 
‘ in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. ' 

This cook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a 

np housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, 


ut on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these three 
words: economical, reliable, practical. 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


A charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popular 
— for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
riends. 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Josrru Drvezy, 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
These stately contributions to the practical philosophy of life have no rivals in mod- 


ern literature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. 


. ENECA’S MORALS: On a Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency, 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 
: moral sentiments he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world. } 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. Br 


HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 
page of that book will be well worth careful study. In these four chapters—I. What 
knowledge is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV. 

' Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


oon THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samvet Warren, B. C. L. 1 vol, — 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first published, and ye 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever given a more faithful 
i portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his marvelous story of the 
y ups and downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is brimful of wit, and is as health- 
1 ful as it is merry. , 


C}* LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mill “ On Liberty” has come to be justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
cen “te brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be master of this 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. By W i114 
Carteton. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of 979 pages is brimful, from first to last, of genuine Irish humor. © 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish race; 
whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance of many wrongs have won for them 
the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
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THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF; WHAT IT DOES FOR US. © 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in 
print before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it 


to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 
The position of Mr. Blaine’s “ Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions 
upon the Tariff analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. ‘ 
The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders, what is 
usually considered a most abstruse subject, easy of comprehension. It will serve as a 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 


TABLE OF 


CONTENTS. 


Preface. Introduction. Historical Sketch of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 
General Effect of Protection. Effect of Protection on Farmers. Home Market. Effect 


of Protection on the Wages of Labor. Effect 


tries. Our Pauper Labor. : 
Protection on Manufacturers. Free Raw Material. 
Conclusion. 


Effect of Protection — Unprotected Labor. 


of Protection on Labor in Protected Indus- 
Effect of 
ood, Coal and Iron. Monopolies. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


The form as well as the substance of the 
book is most admirable, and I have seen 
nothing surpassing it for use in the great 
work of spreading the truth among the 
people.—Don M. Dickinson, Postmaster-Gen’l. 

This is a timely it presents 
very clearly one of the issues now before 
the country, and I am confident will accom- 
plish great good.—A. EF. Stevenson, First- 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This book shows profound thought and 
exhaustless research on the tariff issue.— 
Edward Lane, M. C. 

It is a work of great interest, and espe- 
cially valuable at this time.— Wm. M. 
Springer, M. C. 

It is an able and logical exposition of the 
injustice and delusions of the protective 
theory. The work is timely, and a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
tariff reform.—R. W. Townshend, M. C. 

I notice that this book is receiving great 
commendation. It is bottomed upon funda- 
mental truth, and I wish that its facts and 
arguments may be in the hands and minds 


of ——- citizen called upon this year to vote 
upon the great economic questions of sur- 
plus and tariffi— Gen. John C. Black, Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

It is a capital piece of work, which will 
do excellent service.—R. R. Bowker, Honor- 
ary Secretary American Free Trade League. 

t strikes me as being the best presenta- 
tion of the tariff, with its incidental ques- 
tions, that I have seen. It is easily under- 
stood, and would be a great advantage to 
the press of our state.—James H. Rice, State 
Auditor of Indiana. 

We take pleasure in giving this work our 
hearty indorsement, and recommend that 
local committees and clubs assist in extend- 
ing its circulation among the voters of 
Illinois.—State Democratic Central Committee 
of Illinois. 

I think General Lieb’s work on the Pro- 
tective Tariff admirably adapted for cam- 
paign use in the coming presidential con- 
test.—TI. M. Weston, Chairman Democratic State 
Central Committee of Michigan and President 
Democratic Association of the Northwest. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAXTON EDITION. 
200 VOLUMES. 


PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE. 


Adventures Among The Indians. By W.H. 
Kingston. 
Beauchampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Cast Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Confession. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Deep Down. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Deerslayer (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Don Quixote. By Miguel Cervantes. 
Erling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Eutaw. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Fire Brigade (The). By R.M. Ballantyne. 
Forayers tye By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Giant Raft (The). By Jules Verne. 


Guy Rivers. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Hunting In e Great West. By G. O. 
Shields. ; 


Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 


_ Last of The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 


Cooper. 
Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Mysterious Island (The). By Jules Verne. 
Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Pathfinder (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Perilous Adventures By Land and Sea. By 
John Frost, LL.D. 
Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel 
Baker. 
Richard Hurdis. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Scout (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Secret Dispatch (The). By James Grant. 
Southward Ho! By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Spy (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Family Robinson. By Wyss and Mon- 
tolien. 


‘Thrilling Scenes Among The Indians. By 


T. M. Newson. 
Tour of The World in Eighty Days. By 
Jules Verne. 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea, 
By Jules Verne. 

Vasconselos. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Woodcraft. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Wigwam and Cabin (The). By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 

Young Foresters (The). By W. H. Kingston. 

Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms. 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 


File 118. By Emile Gaboriau. 

Gilded Clique (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
In Peril Of His Life. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
Monsieur Lecog. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 

Astoria. a, Washington Irving. 

Crown of Wild Olive and Queen of The Air. 
By John Ruskin. 

Ethics of The Dust and A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last. By 
John Ruskin. : 

Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 


Complete Letter Writer. By Thomas W.. 


andford. 

Ladies’ Etiquette. 

Ladies’ Family Physician. 
Chavesse. 

Needles and Brushes, Embroidery and 
Fancy Work. 

Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. By 
R. H. and Elizabeth Stoddard. 


By Pye Henry 
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FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


ZEsop’s Fables. 100 illustrations. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Arabian Nights (The). 

Grimm’s Popular Tales. By the Brothers 
Grimm. 

Gulliver’s Travels and Baron Munchausen. 
By Dean Swift and R. E. Raspe. 


FICTION. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. By “The Duchess.” 

All In A Garden Fair. By Besantand Rice. 
Arundel Motto (The). By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Beauty’s Daughters. By “The Duchess.” 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. i 
Beyond Pardon. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Broken Wedding Ring (A). By Bertha M. 


Clay. 
Called Back and Dark Days. By Hugh Con- 


way. 
Cardinal Sin (A). By 
Children of The Abbey. By Maria Roche. 
Daughter of Heth (A). By Wm. Black. 
Doris. By “The Duchess,” 

Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Dick’s Sweetheart. By “The Duchess.” 
Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

~~ Atonement (The). By Bertha M. 


ay. 
East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Eugene Aram. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Endymion. By Benjamin Disraeli. 
Faith and Unfaith. By “The Duchess.” 


Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 


For Lilias. By Rosa N. Carey. 
and Picadilly. By Wm. 
ack. 


Great Expectations. By Chas. Dickens. 
Heart and Science. By Wilkie Collins. 
Henry Esmond. By Wm. 
Her Desperate Victory. By Mrs. M. 


Her Mother’s Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Ione Stewart. By Miss E. Linn Linton. 
Ishmaelite (An). By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. 
Kenelm Chillingly. By Bulwer Lytton. 
King Arthur. By Miss Mulock. 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Hag- 


rd. 

Lalies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
—_ Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Brad- 

on. 
Lady Branksmere. By “The Duchess.” 
Love Works Wonders. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Macleod of Dare. By Wm. Black. 
Madcap Violet. By m. Black. 
Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarthy. 
Mental Struggle (A). By “The Duchess.” 


—— and Her Bridesmaids. By Julia 
tretton. 

Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 

Molly Bawn. By “The Duchess.” 

Mrs. Geoffrey. By “The Duchess.” 

New Magdalen (The). By Wilkie Collins. 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 

Our Mutual Friend. ‘By Charles Dickens. 

Parisians (The). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Paul and Virginia, Rasselas and Vicar of 
Wakefield. By St. Pierre, Johnson and 
Goldsmith. 

Phantom Fortune. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

Phyllis. By “The Duchess.” : 

Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By “The 
Duchess.” 

Princess of Thule (A). By Wm. Black. 

Repented at Leisure. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Romola. By George Eliot. 

Rossmoyne. By “The Duchess.” 

Shandon Bells. By Wm. Black. 

She. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Strange Story (A). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wm. 
Black. 

Sunrise. By Wm. Black. 

Sunshine and Roses. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Tale of Two Cities (A). Charles Dickens. 

That Beautiful Wretch. Wm. Black. 

Three Feathers. By Wm. Black. 

To the Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Brad- 


don. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Tom Brown At Oxford. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Two On A Tower. By Thos. Hardy. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Vanity Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. 

Wanda. By Ouida. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. By Geo. Macdonald. 

— Temptation (A). By Bertha M. 

a 


L. Wooing O't. By Mrs. Alexander. 


Yolande. By Wm. Black. 
Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Jvanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Willy Reilly. By Wm. Carletea. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


FF THOUGHTS ABOUT LOVE, WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS. 


By Samuet Rockwe.t Reep, of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


The following are some of the subjects discussed in this valuable Book of Essays, 
which is by one of the best writers in the country: “ Love and Marriage,” “The Baby 
and the Ballot,” “Scientific—Spots on Domestic Animals,” “The Married Man’s Lia- 
bilities,” “The Women’s Movement,” “ How and When to Die,” “ Was the Creation a 
Failure?” “Trial by Jury a Defeat of Justice,” “Fishing and Morals,” “The Converted 
Prize-Fighter.” 


TAR-DUST. A Collection of Poems. By Fannie Isaset SuErrick. 
12mo, Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


. “These Poems show a originality and an imagery which is both forcible and 
delicate.”—St. Louis Republican. 


“A gifted writer, and many of her metrically expressed thoughts will have an 
enduring place in American literature.”—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


ROS. A Novel. By Lavra Darntry, author of “Miss Varian of New 
York.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


More interesting, better written, and stronger. in every way than “Miss Varian of 
New York,” of which fourteen editions have been sold in six months. 


Si CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Its Foundations Contrasted with its 
Superstructure. By Wm. Grea, author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary 
and Social Judgments,” etc., etc. 12mo... Cloth, $1.25. 


OCIALISM AND UTILITARIANISM. By Joun Srvarr Mit, author 
of “Principles of Political Economy,” “ Analysis of System of Logic,” etc., etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


T™ BURTON. A Story of the Days of ’61. By N. J. W. Lx Caro. 
; 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This is the best War story yet written. It embraces a period of one hundred 
and sixty days, from December 1, 1861, to May 10, 1862, The plot is dramatic, and the 
scenes replete with love, war and history. The hero isa bh sg abolitionist. Mr, Le 
Cato is a writer of rare ability, handles English equal tc Macaulay, and has an imagina- 
tion not surpassed by Bulwer. This book should not be missed by any reader of fiction 
or history. Nothing could better fill a summer hour. 
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PUBLICATIONS: 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR! A BOOK FOR’ALL TIME! 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 


With an Historical Sketch of the German People from the Earliest Times to the Foundation of the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty. 


A Concise History of the Early Struggles, the Unification, and the Subsequent 
Marvelous Development of the GREAT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


By HERMANN LIEB, AUTHOR OF “THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF,” ETC. 
ENRICHED WITH OVER FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Including Portraits of the most illustrious mages of German history, from the time of Frederick 
Be Sees; — of the most prominent events, together with copies of State Documents of the 
est importance. 
wien book will contain between 500 and 600 large 12mo pages, with about fifty full-page illustrations, and 
will be printed on extra fine paper. Bound in best English silk cloth, price $2.00. Full library sheep, 
marbled edges, price, $2.75. Half morocco, extra marbled edges, price $3.50. 


7 MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, 
JOHN GHARLAS PRAMONT. 


Including in the Narrative FIVE JOURNEYS OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
during the years 1842, 1843-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853-4, 


pee with a sketch of the life of Senator Benton in connection with Western Expansion, by 
Jessie Benton Fremont, a retrospect of fifty years —s the most eventful periods of modern American 
ry. Superbly illustrated by original portraits and descriptive plates, from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific, y a series of sketches and eg ig made during the journeys. Engraved on steel and wood. 
The illustrations are masterpieces of Darley, Hamilton, Schussele, Dallas, Kern, Wallin, and others, 
poy to under the supervision of J. M. Butler. Also a series of maps, in five colors, showing the changes 
of United States territory from 1803 to 1885, and colored plates. 


PRICES AND BINDINGS. 
Bound in best English cloth, embossed in gold, silver, black, blue and red, 2 vols.......85 75 per vol. 


Bound in full library sheep, 6 75 

Bound in full morocco antique, 
Bound in full tree calf, ne * 


The Only Authorized and Authentic Life of 


GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, the Ever-Victorious General, 
the Illustrious Statesman. 
By his ehesen Biographer, George Francis Dawson, Ex-Librarian of Uxited States Senate, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC SIMILE BY 
MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


It contains Sixteen Superb Full-page Illustrations, comprising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, M , Siege and Mourning. 
Printed on extra fine paper and bound in 


Best English silk cloth ............s.cesees Price, $3 00 | Half morocco, extra marbled edges.......Price, $4 75 
Full library sheep, marbled e «4 00 | Fine morocco antique, full gilt edges..... bes 6 75 


The above are sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
257-289 State St., 384-386 Broadway, 834 Market St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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'VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ivy, 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., Minneapolis 8.10 A. M. Leave aoe 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A 
It is the only line between the points named AF 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


ARE THE BEST. 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 


SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 
IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 
CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 


MACAULAY OR ROLLIN, ; 
See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CoO. 
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MAGIC MEDICINES.. 


NERVO-VITINE. 


If the nervous organization is kept in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown. 
Nervo-Vitine is the greatest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 
General Prostration, Loss of Manhood, Impotence, Spermatorrhea, and all diseases of the 
nervous system. Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


JECORINE. 


: This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “ off,” that is, lazy ot 

} rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a physician to tell you the fact. The coated 

tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 

| mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less Constipation, Biliousness, 

| Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
| the use of Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills- nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES | 


\ After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it ay take daily Nervo-Vitine. 
It is life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
} and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
cannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the syphilitic (or private) 
diseases. _ Besides these there are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, 
and all Skin Eruptions, wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, 
$1.50 for one hundred doses. 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease of the people of the United States is Dyspepsia. Millions are 
troubled with this complaint of badly assimilated civilization. , all its forms, from the 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas ‘knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like a 
yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL. 


Make remittances to D. B. TRENOR, 


3886 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


I refer you to the Publishers of this Magazine as to my responsibility and reputation. 
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“WARNER BROS., 257 & 259 State St., Chicago 


HE merit and popularity of these Corsets oil 4 

attested by the fact that over two million wen 

sold last year in this country alone, and the 
sales are increasing rapidly year by- year. 


Ladies are cautioned against the many worthless 
imitations of Coraline Corsets which are upon them 
market. These imitations are stiffened with common 
twine filled with starch, and they lose all their stiff 
ness after a few days’ wear. 


The genuine Coraline gives better value and bet 
ter service for the money than any imitation. They 
can always be recognized, for they have “ Dr. Warners 
Coraline” printed on the inside of the steel cover. 


EADI RCHA 
TS FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


J. A. MINER, Manager. 


Dr. Health 


Tt is twice as warm as ordinary underwear, 
which is a mixture of cotton and wool. 
“| It protects the body against Colds, Catarrh, 
“ Bronchitis, Consumption, Neuralgia and 


It is so fine and soft that it will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. 

It will not shrink if washed according to 
directions. 

Manufactured in all styles of gentlemen’s, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and night- 
shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. CATALOGUE WITH PRICES SENT ON APPLOAT 


WARNER BROS., 257 & 259 State Chicago. 


J. A. MINBR, Manager. 
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